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BY THEODORE 
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ANTELOPE SHOOTING ON THE 


TRAIL. 


CATTLE 


Earty last May I had to take a thousand 
head of young cattle, mostly of Eastern 
origin, from the railroad down to my range. 
Ordinarly we drive cattle down along the 
river bottom, but at that time there had 
been a series of freshets which had turned 
the stream itself into a raging torrent and 
its bed into a mass of treacherous quick- 
sands, and as the cattle were for the most 
part young, and as is always the case in the 
spring, weak, we did not dare to trust 
them at the crossings, and indeed, had we 
done so, we would have run serious risk of 
losing the greater number. Accordingly we 
drove down along the great divide between 
the Little Missouri and the Beaver, making 
a six days’ trail. 

Owing to a variety of causes, our prep- 
arations had been very inadequate. ‘The 
ranch wagon with a team of four accom- 
panied us to carry our food and bedding. 
To work the cattle there were five men and 
myself, each with two horses, none of the 
latter being very well broken by the way. 
All of the five men were originally Eastern- 
ers, backwoods men, stout, hardy fellows, 
but with only one cow-boy in the lot, the 
others being raw hands at the cattle busi- 
ness. I had intended said cow-boy to as- 
sume control of the whole outfit on the 
trail, but though a first-rate cow hand, he 
very shortly proved himself to be wholly 
incapable of acting as head, and after the 
first morning’s work, during the course of 
which we got into inexplicable confu- 
sion, I was forced to take direct charge 
myself. 

Our course lay for the most part through 
the bad lands, which enormously increased 
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the difficulty of driving the cattle. A herd 
of cattle always travels strung out in lines, 
so that a thousand head, thus going almost 
in single file, stretch out to be a very great 
distance. The strong, speedy animals oc- 
cupy the front, while the weak and sluggish 
fall naturally to the rear. On the march, 
I put two of the men at the head, a couple 
more to ride along the flanks, and the other 
two to hurry up the phalanx of reluctant 
beasts that hopelessly plodded along in the 
rear. In traveling through a tangled mass 
of rugged hills and winding defiles, it 
can readily be imagined that it was no 
easy task for six men to keep the cattle 
from breaking off in many different di- 
rections and to prevent the stronger beasts 
that formed the vanguard from entirely 
outstripping and leaving behind their 
weaker brethren. In addition, one of our 
numbers had always to keep an eye upon 
the band of our spare saddled ponies, which 
ran loose. 

Driving cattle is at all times most te- 
diously-irritating work. To get the animals 
to string out and to begin walking is often 
a task of no mean difficulty, and when it is 
once done, it becomes almost as hard to 
keep the wedge-shaped bunch that always 
forms in the rear from dropping altogether 
out of connection with the front animals. 
The horses have to be perpetually ridden 
to and fro and hither and thither, to head 
off a refractory steer, to keep the line from 
making a break down into a valley, to 
hurry up the loiterers, or to prevent the 
thirsty brutes from making a rush towards 
some quaking quagmire. ‘The progress of 
a herd, such as this was, is always slow, 
and we could make but a few miles a day, 
generally dividing the distance into a 
morning and an afternoon march, so as 
to give the cattle feed and rest at midday, 
when we ourselves would drive the spare 
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ponies into an improvised rope corral by 
the wagon and catch up the horses for the 
change. 

The weather during the course of the 
trip went through a gamut of changes with 
that extraordinary and _ inconsequential 
rapidity that characterizes atmospheric 
variations on the plains. The second day 
out there was a light snow falling all day, 
the wind blew so furiously that early in the 





afternoon we were obliged to drive the 
cattle down into a sheltered valley to keep 
them over night, and the cold was so in- 
tense that even in the sun the water froze 
at noon. Forty-eight hours afterwards we 
really suffered from extreme heat. 

Owing to the slowness with which the 
cattle traveled, we were obliged to make one 
dry nightcamp. This was onthe night of 
the third day. After watering the cattle, at 


noon, we had driven them along the very 
backbone of the divide through a grimly 
barren and forbidding country across which 
ran lines of buttes wrought into the most fan- 
tastic shapes of the peculiar bad lands for- 
mation. Night came on while we were still 
many miles from the string of deep spring 
pools which held the nearest water. ‘The 
fagged-out condition of the cattle forced 
us to go into camp even before the sun set. 

















THE RANCH PIAZZA, 


The animals were already very thirsty, and 
it was evident that we would have hard 
work to keep them closed up during the 
hours of darkness. 

Our usual course at night had been for 
all hands, about six o’clock, or shortly 
after, to bed the cattle down; that is, by 
keeping the bunch close together and by 
continuously riding round and round it to 
finally persuade the animals to lie down in 
a comparatively small space. Most of 
them being pretty tired, the odds were that 
they would not try to break out until 
morning, and the night hours were divided 
into four watches of two hours each, two 
of the six men taking each watch; thus 
every man had two watches one night and 
one the next. 

On the night in question, however, it was 
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evident that no two men would be able to 
hold the cattle, and practically, all six of 
us were up all night long, part of the time 
lying or sitting on the grass by our horses, 
watching the slumbering beasts, but for al- 
most as much of it galloping furiously 
around the cattle in the darkness, every 
rider receiving one or more severe falls be- 
fore morning, while heading back the 
strings of thirsty animals that continually 
tried to break out first from one side and 
then from the other of the bedding ground. 
Of course, had they once succeeded in 
breaking out in such stretch of rough 
country as we were in, it would have been 
an impossibility to have gotten them together 
again. 

The next morning we made a very early 
start, as soon as the cattle began to again 
grow restive, for it is much easier to drive 
restive beasts than to keep them together 
while stationary, and after a long and very 


tiresome journey, during the course of 
which the herd spread out to an even greater 
extent than ordinary, the thirst making 
the stronger animals travel faster than us- 
ual, while the weaker ones, becoming ex- 
hausted, could hardly be moved along at 
all, we finally reached, in the middle of the 
afternoon, the line of spring pools spoken 
of. Our own fare had so far been very 
rough. We had slept under our blankets 
in the open with our oil skin slickers to 
at least partially shelter us from rain and 
snow, and our food had consisted simply of 

coffee, pork, and rather soggy biscuits. 
Both the horses and cattle were so ex- 
hausted that I thought we had better make 
a thirty-six hours’ halt where we were, es- 
pecially as there was excellent water, very 
good feed, and as the country was admira- 
bly adapted for keeping a guard over the 
herd with little trouble to the men or ex- 
haustion to the ponies. All our work had 
not ended yet, however, for 
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at least a score of the steers 
and cows managed to get 
firmly stuck in the mud 
holes along the edges of 
the pool, and we spent until 
well on into the evening 
drawing them out. 

The land here was a roll- 
ing prairie with a few 
rounded hills. We camped 
in the bottom of a winding 
valley whose sides sloped 
steeply down, their lower 
portions covered here and 
there with groves of tall 
cotton-wood trees. Near 
one of these groves, we 
drew up the wagon, a deep 
pool of icy water being but 
a few yards distant. <A 
more beautiful place for a 
camp cannot be imagined, 
and we were _ ourselves 
almost as glad to be free 
from the worry and labor 
of the drive as was the 
unfortunate herd. , But one 
drawback to our complete 
happiness still existed in 
the fact that we did not 
have, and had not for some 
time had, any fresh meat, 
and it is wonderful how 
men leading an active out- 
of-door life get to feel 











SKINNING THE ANTELOPE, 


their carnivorous tastes de- 
velop. 
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Next day, accordingly, I determined to 
devote to going after antelope. one or two 
bands of which we had seen near the trail. 
The cattle were more than content to feed 
quietly on the thick bunch grass and, from 
the nature of the ground, two men at a time 
were amply able to watch them and to head 
off any bunch which seemed inclined to 
wander far away. 






distance off. Tying my pony to a sage 
bush, I executed a most careful stalk up a 
shallow dry-water course to a point from 
which I deemed I could get a shot, only 
to find to my chagrin that the band had 
left the place. I suppose they had seen me 


in the distance and had promptly run off 
the instant that I began the approach —a 
favorite trick with antelopes. 


~ 
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A WELCOME BURDEN, 


I started soon after breakfast, for ante- 
lope are the only game which can be hunted 
as well in the middle of the day as early or 
jate. I was riding a well-trained hunting 
pony, and had with me the little forty-sixty 
Winchester saddle gun. Before I had left 
the wagon camp a mile behind me, I came 
across a little band of prong horns, catch- 
ing a glimpse of them as they lay sunning 
themselves on the side of a hill, a very long 


I made one other unsuccessful stalk in 
the morning, and spent nearly half an hour 
in trying to flag an old buck up to me, 
lying behind a ridge and waving a hand- 
kerchief fixed to the end of a rifle to and 
fro over its top. Curiosity is with antelope 
a perfect disease, and they will often be 
unable to resist the temptation to find out 
what an unknown object, or one going 
through singular motions, means, even if 
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the price of gratifying their mania for in- 
formation has to be paid with their lives. 
This particular old buck, however, although 
greatly interested and excited by the mo- 
tions of the handkerchief, could not make 
up his mind to approach close enough to 
give me a fair shot, and after cantering 
to and fro, snorting and stamping his 
feet, advancing a few yards towards me, 
suddenly bolting back as many, and then 
returning, he eventually evidently came to 
the conclusion that there was something 
uncanny about the whole affair, and took 
to his heels for good. 

I went back to the pony and rode on 
several miles further to where the country 
became less prairie-like in character, the 
valleys being somewhat deeper and the 
ridges closer together, when I again dis- 
mounted and began to hunt over the ground 
on foot; and this time my perseverance 
was rewarded. AsI was topping one ridge, 
I saw a little band of five bucks slowly 
walking over the crest of the one directly 
across. I had come up very cautiously, and 
felt certain that I had not beenseen. ‘The 
instant that the last of the animals disap- 
peared I raced forward at a sharp gait, 


pulling up as I breasted the hill side oppo- 
site, so that I should not be blown when I 
came to shoot. The antelope had been 
proceeding in a very leisurely manner, 
stopping to indulge in mock combats with 
each other, or to nibble a mouthful of grass 
now and then; and when I came to the top 
of the ridge, they had halted for good, per- 
haps 150 yards off. 

I was out for meat, not for trophies, and 
so I took the one that offered me the fairest 
shot, a young buck which stood broadside 
to me; he was fat and in good condition 
for an antelope, but with small horns. The 
bullet went fairly in behind the shoulder, 
and though he galloped off with the rest of 
the band for a couple of hundred yards, 
his pace gradually slackened, he came to a 
halt, then walked backwards in a curious 
manner for a few feet, fell over, and was 
dead when I came to him. ; 

After dressing him, and I may remark 
parenthetically that this work of butchering, 
especially when far from water is one of 
the disagreeable sides of a hunter’s life, I 
got him on the pony (it was a quiet little 
beast, used to packing all sorts of strange 
things behind its rider) and started towards 
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the camp. The shadows had begun to 
lengthen out well before I got there, to re- 
ceive a very real and cordial welcome from 
my hungry associates. Before long the 
venison steaks were frying or broiling over 
the mass of glowing coals raked out from 
beneath the roaring and crackling cotton 
wood logs, and I should be almost afraid 
to state how much we ate. Suffice it to say 


that there was very little indeed left of 
that antelope after next morning’s break- 
fast. 

The following day we took the somewhat 
refreshed cattle away from our resting 
ground, and after two rather long and irk- 
some drives, were able to head them out 
upon the great river bottom where the 
ranch house stands. 


[To be continued.] 





BLOOD-ROOT. 


WHEN, ‘shiv’ring through the skies, 
Spring sought the wintry earth, 
She saw, with longing eyes, 
The gleaming stars arise, 
To light her chilly path. 


She might not wait or stay 

To pluck them for a crown, 
For dim and far away 
The world expectant lay, 

To which she hastened down. 


But there, for necklace bright, 
With soft cold hands she made 

Some stars all snowy white, 

Gleaming like those of night, 
And on her young breast ‘laid! 


So on Spring’s bosom cold, 
These starry blossoms glow, 

Half hid by many a fold 

Of brown leaves, sere and old, 
And sodden by past snow! 


Margaret Deland. 
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AMERICAN STEAM YACHTING.’ 


BY EDWARD 5S. JAFFRAY. 





Tuis branch 
of that most de- 


4 tion, yachting, 
has hitherto re- 
ceived but little 
notice from 
writers on the subject. This is partly owing, 
no doubt, to the comparatively recent com- 
mencement of the use of steam in yachts. 
As, however, this power is rapidly grow- 
ing in favor, while sails remain almost sta- 
tionary, it is desirable to place steam yachts 
in their proper place before the public, and 
give them, at least, a share of the attention 
and commendation which have hitherto 
been devoted almost exclusively to sails. 
Your regular old yachtsman has a pro- 
found contempt for steam yachts. He con- 
siders that all the romance and pleasure of 
yachting consist in the uncertainties, dan- 
gers, and difficulties attending sailing. He 
glories in the storms which compel the 
shortening of sail, the lying-to, the scud- 
ding before the wind under a staysail, and 
all the other vicissitudes which attend ex- 
cess of wind ; while, on the other hand, he 
takes dead calms, with sails idly flapping 
against the masts, and the reflection of his 
vessel in the mirror-like water, with philos- 
ophy and contentment, passing the long 
hours of inaction in spinning yarns and 
(possibly) drinking cocktails. This class of 
yachtsmen is slowly passing away, and is 





being succeeded by men of more modern 
views. Gradually we see some of these 
gentlemen disposing of their sloops and 
schooners and ordering steamers to replace 
them. I can mention a few of these as an 
illustration — Commodore Bennett, Mr. 
William Astor, and Mr. Stillman. 

The great truth is gradually dawning on 
the minds of yachtsmen that steam is the 
perfect motive power. Steam yachtsmen 
can go where they please and when they. 
please, and, what is more important, ‘hey 
know when they will get back. 

In this happy country, we are nearly all 
men of business, and we have neither time 
nor inclination to be becalmed on the glassy 
ocean for hours and days, or to creep along 
at three knots indefinitely. What the Ameri- 
can yachtsmen require imperatively is the 
power of getting about with speed and cer- 
tainty. With a steam engine on board, a 
man is able to command time and space, 
and is independent of storms and calms. 
“ There is a tide in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
This tide is steam, and though it may not 
always lead on to fortune, it invariably leads 
to the place whither the owner wants to go. 

I have had a steam yacht for ten years, 
and in that time have traveled in it 55,000 
miles, and as I have been constantly in 
company with sailing yachts, observing 
their picturesqueness and their helplessness, 
I think I am qualified to pronounce an 
opinion on the comparative merits of the 
two classes of yachts. 

I may give a few instances of my expe- 
rience. Some years since, as I was nearing 
Irvington,’ on my return from the city, I 
met Mr. Stillman’s yacht Wanderer, which 
had just got under way for acruise. We 
exchanged salutes, and I went home. Next 
morning, on my trip down the river, I again 
encountered the Wanderer, which, after 
sailing (or floating) all night, had not yet 
reached Yonkers.* 

On another occasion, I met the Active, 
Captain Hurst, at Thirty-fourth — street, 
bound up theriver. I proceeded to Twenty- 
third street, disembarked, went to my office, 
and, in the afternoon, at 3:30, started on my 


1 We desire to express our indebtedness to Mr. Charles Miller, of Nassau street, for permitting our artist to use many of 


his excellent photographs in the preparation of this article. 
2 ‘Twenty-five miles from New York. 
3 Eighteen miles from New York. 
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“* CORSAIR,” 


usual homeward trip, and arrived at Irving- 
ton just as the Active was dropping’ her 
anchor. Her time from Staten Island, 33 
miles, was about 12 hours. 

In the race around Long Island, in 1884, 
there were fourteen of our best sailing 
yachts entered. I went to meet them at 
Execution Light, and arrived there just as 
the two winning boats, the Grayling, and 
the Fanny, hove insight. Their time around 
the island was fairly good, but they were 
stopped a couple of miles from the stake 
boat by a dead calm, and I lay there two 
hours, while they were making their last 
two miles. 

In the highly-interesting cruise of the 
New York Yacht Club, last summer, involv- 
ing the trial races between the Puritan and 
Priscilla, the advantages of steam shone out 
conspicuously. ‘The steamers were able to 
take any position they preferred, and thus, 
on leaving New London, they allowed all 
the sailing yachts to start, and then followed 
them, under easy steam; running along the 
whole extended line of schooners and sloops, 
viewing them from the most advantageous 
points, and running past them all in turn, 
until they reached the leading boats, which 
were the two champions, the Puritan and 
Priscilla, and they were then able to keep 
along with these at a short distance to lee- 
ward all the way to Newport. 

Steam yachts may be divided into four 
classes. First, the launch, from forty to 
sixty feet long—an open vessel without 
deck; delightful vessels for river and har- 





OWNED BY J. PIERPONT MORGAN, OF HIGHLAND FALLS ON HUDSON, 


bor navigation." The Herreshoff Company, 
of Bristol, R.I., have been the most suc- 
cessful in building this class of vessels, 
their launches showing a speed of ten to 
fourteen miles an hour. Some of these, 
like the Camilla, owned by Mr. Brandreth, 
of Sing Sing, and the Zuci//e, belonging to 
Mr. Herreshoff, are beautiful vessels, per- 
fect in all their proportions, and of speed 
which enables them to perform runs of fifty 
to roo miles in an afternoon. They have 
comfortable cabins, with glass windows, in 
which their occupants can enjoy the scenery, 
while completely protected from the 
weather; and for use on the Hudson 
River and similar waters they are all that 
could be desired. ‘ 

In the second class I put regular 
decked vessels of 75 to 100 feet long, 
which have trunk cabins. They have not 
depth enough to have cabins with a flush 
deck above them, and therefore the deck, 
which is “par excellence” the best part 
of the vessel, is sacrificed to the cabin. 
As yachting is carried on only in the sum- 
mer (as a rule), when it is pleasant to-be in 
the open air, yachtsmen and their guests 
are always’on deck, viewing the scenery 
and the passing vessels, except when the 
announcement by the steward that a meal 
is ready causes them to hurry down to the 
saloon with generally, I presume, excellent 
appetites. As soon, however, as the eating 


1T omit all launches below forty feet in length, as the New 
York Yacht Club does not recognize any vessel of less than 
forty feet long as a yacht, and does not admit them into the 
club. 
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OWNED BY COL, FRANK BRANDRETH, OF SING SING, N.Y. 


(Drawn by Cozzens, New York and American Yacht Clubs.) 


is accomplished, they return to the deck to 
smoke their cigars and see what is going 
on. Now, to sacrifice the deck merely to 
have a more roomy cabin, is, I consider, 
a fatal mistake, and I consequently dis- 
approve in toto of this class of vessels. 
Beside the loss of the deck there is an- 
other serious objection to them. They 
are not safe in a sea way. A sea taken on 
board might easily crush in the sides of the 
trunk cabin and swamp the vessel, and, 
consequently, these yachts are not fit to go 
into the open sea except when the barom- 
eter stands above thirty and the ocean is in 
a quiet mood. 

The third class consists of vessels some- 
what larger than the preceding, and es- 


pecially having greater depth, with a flush 
deck from stem to stern. These yachts 
are very desirable, and can go anywhere. 
Among the best of these are the Pastime, 
the Sentinel, and the 7illey. This class of 
yachts should satisfy all persons who pro- 
pose to navigate the Hudson River, the 
Sound, and as far along the coast as Mount 
Desert Island, where they can make a port 
at the end of each day’s run, and do not 
require to pass the night on the open sea. 

The fourth class consists of larger vessels, 
which are regular sea-going craft, fit to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe. Of such are the 
Nourmahal, Namouna, Atalanta, and I may 
add, though they are of a somewhat smaller 
class, the Zvectra, the Corsair, and the 








HASSAN STEAM LAUNCH OF JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 


(From a drawing by Hennelle, in Yacht.) 
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Stranger. These all have flush decks of 
ample dimensions, and large saloons and 
state-rooms, and in fact combine all the 
qualities necessary to make them the per- 
fection of comfort and pleasure. 

There is probably no better yachting 
ground than the waters around New York 
and the coast of New England, as far as 
the Bay of Fundy. For 200 miles, with the 
exception of the run from Watch Hill to 
Cuttyhunk, the waters are protected by 
outlying islands. The voyage, then, from 
Oak Bluffs to Portland is in the open sea 
for three-fourths of the distance, but from 
Portland to Bar Harbor the navigation 
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A good steamer, with a speed of 15 
to 17 miles an hour, can make this 
eastern cruise about as follows. First day 
run to that delightful harbor, New London, 
110 miles ; next day to Newport, 46 miles ; 
and after staying a couple of days for 
the festivities and hospitalities sure to 
be found there, run to Oak Bluffs, about 
50 miles. A day there will suffice 
to see the thousand ornamental cottages, 
after which, starting at daylight, run to 
Portland, 190 miles, going through the 
Shoals, and skirting the long, sandy shore 
of Cape Cod, passing in turn the various 
life-saving stations and light-houses, and, 





“UTOWANA,” 


again is in inland waters, so that in the 
cruise of 550 miles the course exposed to 
the open sea is not more than 200. 

While sailing yachts have a troublesome 
and difficult navigation through Nantucket 
Shoals to reach Cape Cod, steamers can lie 
the direct course from light ship to light ship, 
feeling their way along, guided by the bell 
or fog whistle of the various light vessels, 
and can navigate with comparative safety 
and certainty through the labyrinth of sand 
banks, while the sailing yachts, baffled by 
light winds, and embarrassed by fogs, have 
to anchor or turn back till a favorable 
change in the weather. 


OWNED BY W. E, CONNOR, REAR COMMODORE BOSTON YACHT CLUB. 


after reaching the end of the promontory 
making a course almost due north, to the 
fine harbor of Portland. 

A delightful excursion may be made, 
while here, to the head of Casco Bay, some 
thirty nautical miles, running up one avenue 
of beautiful verdure-clad islands, returning 
down another equally interesting. The 
next run should be to that charming spot 
Bar Harbor, about 120 miles direct; but the 
distance may be increased to 160 by going 
in and out among the crowd of picturesque 
islands, and folldwing the line of the undu- 
lating shore. The yacht would thus pass 
close to Rockland, Rockford, and Camden, 
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in the beautiful bay of the latter name 
which has as a background the fine range 
of the Camden Hills. 

From Bar Harbor the cruise may be con- 
tinued to Campo Bello, to St. Johns, to 
Halifax, and round into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, as may be most agreeable. 

With a steam yacht of the larger class 
one may do anything. There are no limits 
to the enjoyments of such a mode of travel- 
ing, and when it is desired to return, one 
may telegraph the exact day, gnd almost 
the hour, when he will drop his anchor 
again in the Hudson. 

As a compromise between steam and 
sails, I would suggest the sailing vessel with 
an auxiliary screw, like Sir Thomas Bras- 
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bination of sails and steam has undoubtedly 
great advantages, being superior to either 
style alone. But there are very few yachts- 
men who have the leisure or the desire to 
go off on a six months’ cruise, and for all 
river and harbor and coasting expeditions 
the steamer is the true style of vesse].. The 
Sunbeam, which, I presume, is one of the 
most successful of her class, and a perfectly 
satisfactory vessel to her owner, would cut 
but a poor figure in a run up the Hudson 
or the Sound in company with our better 
class of yachts. The best speed of the 
Sunbeam under steam alone is, I believe, 
8 knots, while our steamers run from to 
to 17 knots, so that, starting in company, as 
I have supposed, she would be out of sight 
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sey’s yacht, the Sunbeam. In this he has 
circumnavigated the globe, and cruised in 
the Mediterranean many times with great 
success and comfort, and there is no more 
agreeable reading to be found than Lady 
Brassey’s graphic accounts of these voy- 
ages. This class of vessel combines the 
delightful romance and uncertainties of the 
sailing yacht with the power to get through 
calms and against head winds, when neces- 
sary, by means of the steam engine. It can 
thus go on long voyages without the incon- 
venient burden of a large cargo of coal, as 
in vessels propelled wholly by steam, and 
all the interesting experience of navigation 
by sails can be enjoyed for weeks and 
months together, so that one might almost 
forget the engine and bofler down below, 
and feel as if the winds were the only pro- 
pelling power. For long voyages this com- 
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astern in a couple of hours run. There is 
nothing so galling to a man of fine feelings, 
when yachting, as to have another yacht 
come up and go past him. Under these 
circumstances a man is tempted to sit on 
the safety valve and turn on the steam jet, 
burn rosin and kerosene, and to do any- 
thing desperate to avoid such a humilia- 
tion; and this spirit of competition and 
emulation is one of the greatest helps to 
the development of excellence in building 
these vessels. Every man who gives an 
order for a steam yacht directs the builder 
to make it a little faster than any previous 
vessel, and thus the ingenuity of the enter- 
prising builders is taxed to the uttermost, 
and excellence is the natural result. There 
is, however, a limit to the speed of such 
vessels ; every additional mile added to the 
speed is only obtained by an enormously 
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increased power and expenditure of fuel, 
and when a certain speed is reached (de- 
pendent, of course, somewhat on the model 
of the vessel), the resistance and slip bal- 
ance the power employed, and no further 
increase can be obtained. Our American 
yachts make better time, as a rule, than 
those of England, the latter seldom attain- 
ing a greater speed than 1o knots, while 
our larger class make from 12% to 17. The 
Atalanta can steam 17 knots, the Corsair 
and Stranger 15, and a number of others 
14, thus showing either that our models are 


the center of the boat, working in an air- 
tight iron box, into which air was forced, 
for the purpose of keeping the water down. 

The invention proved a failure, and then 
it was that Mr. Aspinwall altered this boat 
by putting on her side-wheels with feather- 
ing buckets, and an oscillating engine, and 
thus produced, so far as there is any record, 
the first steam yacht in New York har- 
bor, and probably the first in America. She 
was named the /ire-Fly, and he used to 
come up in her quite frequently to his bus- 
iness in New York from his country-seat 
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‘* PASTIME,’? OWNED BY E. C, WALKER, OF DETROIT, MICH, 


better, or that we use engines of greater 
power. 

I will now give asketch of the rise and 
progress of steam yachting in this country, 
and in doing so, I tender my acknowledg- 
ments to the Rev. John A. Aspinwall and 
Mr. Jacob Lorillard for much valuable in- 
formation which they have kindly furnished. 

About thirty-three years ago, Mr. William 
H. Aspinwall, of New York, the President 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
built a steam-boat 50 or 60 feet long, in 
order to try an experiment with a wheel, 
which a Frenchman had invented, and 
which it was thought would be a success. 
It consisted of a single paddle-wheel, in 


on Staten Island, and take pleasure-trips 
down the bay and sound. Her captain was 
named, Dayton, and her engineer, John 
Armstrong. Her speet was from nine to 
ten miles an hour. 

This boat was afterwards bought by the 
Government, and went south at the begin- 
ning of the civil war. 

Mr. Aspinwall then built his second boat, 
the Day-Dream. She was a composite ves- 
sel, 105 feet on the water-line; 17 or 18 
feet beam. She had a pair of upright en- 
gines in her, and one horizontal boiler, and 
an inside surface condenser. 

The model was made by Dr. Smith, of 
Green Point, and under his supervision the 
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“* SENTINEL,” OWNED BY }. L. 


boat was built, at the Continental Iron 
Works. Her machinery was constructed 
by the Delamater Iron Works, of New 
York. The speed of this vessel was from 
twelve to fourteen miles. 

About the time that Mr. Aspinwall built 
his first steam yacht, the Fire-//7y, his son 
John, then a school-boy of about thirteen 
years old, having a natural taste for me- 
chanics, used to go Saturdays to the Mor- 
gan Iron Works and the Allaire Works, 
and became very much interested in the 
construction of boats, boilers, and engines. 
He therefore determined to try and build 
himself a steam yacht, to be used on a 
pond, on his father’s place. He succeeded 
in building a flat-bottom boat, with a sharp 
bow, twelve feet long, and three feet six 
inches wide, and placing in her an engine 
driven by six alcohol lamps, and attaching 
it by cog-wheels to the shaft. He paddled 
about in the pond at the rapid speed of 
half a mile an hour, to the great conster- 
nation of the two stately swans, the dis- 
comfiture of the large frogs, sitting on 
the floating bits of wood, and the rapid 
diminution of the alcohol, gotten, from the 
demijohn ir his father’s pantry. As a 
matter of fact, in all his after-experience 
in steam yachting he has never been able 
to reduce the item of fuel down to so low 
a figure as in his first experiment. 

Two or three boats followed this first 
one, all of them built by himself and play- 
mates. In 1865, the year after he went 
to reside in Bay Ridge, L.I., and take 
charge of the Episcopal Church and parish 
there, he, as a pastime and recreation, and 
for the purpose of getting a stronger hold 











ASPINWALL, ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB, 


on some of the young men in the parish, 
built, together with them, a flat-bottomed, 
side-wheeled boat about 20 feet long, draw- 
ing onlys5 inches. This boat had been in 
the water a short time, when a Southerner, 
from Savannah, who offered just twice 
what she cost, bought her and took her to 
the Savannah River. Then Mr. Aspinwall 
had built, by a Mr. Whitman, in South 
Brooklyn, a side-wheeled boat called the 
Julia, about 35 feet long. The model 
was furnished by afriend. The boiler and 
engines were built by the Continental 
Works of Greenpoint. 

This yacht had such a round bottom that 
on her first trial she was nearly upset, while 
crossing the East River, by the waves from 
a passing Sound boat. She never left the 
dock but that once. Her engine and boiler 
were put into another boat, about 45 feet 
in length, designed chiefly by her owner. 
She gave great satisfaction, and was called 
Julia No. 2. Then followed the Comet,a 
boat 25 feet long, the first one in which he 
put a propeller engine. Then came the 
Surprise, built by James Lennox, of South 
Brooklyn. 

This yacht was 65 feet long, and 
had a pair of upright engines, an upright 
tubular boiler, and an outside pipe conden- 
ser, and was the first yacht in New York 
harbor that had a pilot-house. She was 
sold to Captain Billings, of New London, 
who still is her owner. Next came the 
Runaway, 70 feet long; after using this 
yacht two seasons, the owner cut her in two, 
just forward of the boiler, and lengthened 
her fifteen feet, and changed the boat from 
a trunk cabin to a flush deck. This work 
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was done by a Mr. Voris, of Upper Nyack. 
This was the first flush deck steam yacht, 
owned in New York. She had a pair of 
upright boilers and engines, and made 10 
to 12 miles per hour, with no change in 
her machinery: the addition made to her 
length having had no perceptible effect on 
the speed. She was purchased by General 
Newton for the Government, and is still do- 
ing service at Astoria. After this he built 
a boat called the Arrow, 70 feet long, 
10 feet beam ; her engines and boiler were 
like those in the Surprise, but generally 
improved in design and construction. This 
yacht attained the speed of 13 miles, and 
was at that time about the fastest boat of 
her size in the harbor. Mr. Aspinwall, of 
Barrytown, purchased her. 

The Pastime was then built, having com- 
pound condensing engines, known as the 
tandem pattern, high-pressure cylinders, 
10 inches by 12, low pressure 12 inches 
square, upright tubular boiler, with outside 
pipe condenser. This boat was sold to Mr. 
E. T. Gerry, of New York, who resold her, 
after he built the Zvectra, to parties who 
took her far from New York. In 1880, he 
built a small boat 34 feet long, 9 feet beam, 
with a pair of 4 by 4 engines and an up- 
right boiler. This boat was called the Dart, 
and was sent south, where her owner now 
uses her for navigating the bays and rivers 
about St. Augustine. 

Boat No. 13 was named the Sentinel, 
being the one which he at present owns, 
106 feet on water-line, 18 feet beam, flush 
deck, pair of compound condensing en- 
gines, two high-pressure cylinders, 12 by 
12, two low-pressure, 20 by 12, upright 


tubular boiler, containing 520 2-inch 
tubes, and capable of supplying engines at. 
full speed (with b!ower running) with steam 
at 100 pounds pressure; speed of this 
yacht, 12 to 15 miles per hour. All the 
engines and boilers of the last seven yachts 
were built by Mr. Lysander Wright, 
Jr., of Newark, N.J., and have proved 
themselves to be most excellent specimens 
of workmanship and durability. 

When Mr. J. A. Aspinwall, as a boy, first 
began to build boats, he made up his mind 
to understand, so far as possible, every de- 
partment of a steam yacht, so that he has 
been, by turns, deck hand, cook, fireman, 
engineer, and captain. He ran the engines 
of all his own yachts until they were so 
large that he required more crew than he 
and his friends could supply; but up to the 
present time he has always been his own 
captain and pilot, having been licensed as. 
such for the past ten years. 

The next contributor to the steam-yacht 
fleet was Mr. Jacob Lorillard, who com- 
menced building in the year 1868. This 
gentleman has done more to create and 
foster the fashion for steam yachting than 
any other person. His plan was to builda 
new yacht every year, and after using it 
through the season, and getting it into first- 
rate running order, to sell it, and thus make 
room for a new vessel the succeeding year. 
His yachts were thus transferred to other 
cities, and in this way they contributed to 
spread the fashion for this pastime. It has 
consequently now become a great national 
amusement, and is constantly growing in 
all our sea-board cities. 

I insert here a letter from Mr. Lorillard, 





* ELECTRA,” OWNED BY ELBRIDGE T, GERRY, COMMODORE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, 
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The Theresa gave the best results of any, owing to form of model. 


Slip 3 per cent. 


The Promise had excessive power to displacement and speed, as did Minnehaha (power models). 


The Truant gave greatest economy for displacement and speed. Model good for limited speed. 


being minimum, except Theresa. 7 
Rounding frames proved least resistance. 
Lengths of 5% to 1 beam gave least results. 


Slip 3% per cent., only 


Field boilers proved fastest evaporators and lightest, but were unsatisfactory (ends of tubes burning) evaporated double per 


square foot surface of any others. 








with a full list and description of the yachts 
he has built: 


JANUARY Ioth, 1886. 
E. S. JAFFRAY, Esq: 

DEAR S1R,—I herewith enclose you chart of the di- 
mensions, power, displacements, etc., of some of the 
yachts I have built. On nearly all of them I have had 
a series of different screws of various sizes and pitches, 
and the ones specified were those that gave the best 
result after many trials. I weighed all the vessels in 
the screw dock to check calculated displacement, and 
the displacement given was within a ton or so of the 
actual weight, as the coal in them was estimated, and 
might vary a ton or two at most. 

A careful study of the results, when the model is 
before you, will convince one of the desirability of 
curved lines in every direction, and particularly so in 
the sectional lines. The midship body was very 
near the center of the boat in all that gave speed over 
13 miles, and I am convinced that this must be moved 
forward as the rate of speed increases on a vessel of 
a given length. I am now building one 93x16, 
that has midship frame 3% feet forward of the 
center of keel. I have filled up both hollow ends to 
make as regular an arc from end to end as possible, 
and with rounding frames expect to get a minimum 
of resistance, and good speed and economy of power. 

Very truly yours, etc., 


[Signed. ] JacosB LorRILLARD. 


The principal builders of steam yachts in 
America are Cramp & Sons, of Philadel- 
phia; The Harlan & Hollingsworth Com- 
pany, of Wilmington, Del.; Mr. John 
Roach; The Herreshoff Company of Bristol, 
R.I.; and Ward, Stanton & Co., of New- 
burgh (now defunct). Messrs. Wm. Cramp & 
Sons describe the four yachts that they 
have built, in answer to a letter from me 
on the subject: — 


“‘In compliance with your wish expressed in 
your favor of the 12th inst., the following-named 
steam yachts: Atalanta, Corsair, Stranger, and ‘‘ 246,” 
are the only ones we have built, and all have been 
very successful, each one not only coming up to the 
speed required, but going in every case beyond. 

“The Stranger was built for Mr. George Os- 
good, of New York, in the year 1881 ; she was (up to 
the time that the A/al/anta was built) the fastest 
yacht in America. Mr. Osgood, on one occasion, 
took his breakfast at Newport, at 7 A.M., and at 
4 P.M. the same day was taking his dinner in New 
York harbor, having made the run of 135 knots in 
nine hours, being 15 knots per hour. This is 
the best time made between Newport and New York, 
either by a side-wheeler or propeller. The Corsair 
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75 |13% Trunk cabin, one state-room, scag 1 foot below keel. 
‘ “ “ 


lengthened (1870) 13 feet, scag 1 foot. 


60|12 |Compound engines, altered from single, show gain by test of 41 per 
cent. of fuel. 
130|14% Trunk cabin, scag 15 inches below keel; lengthened 13 feet in 1873. 

‘ “ “ “ “ “ 


“ “ “ a“ “ 

“ “ “ ot “ 

“ o ‘ “ 
18 ' 


200 |14%4|Boiler forced by blower to burn 4o lbs. per square foot grate evaporative, 
1 cubic foot water per 4% square feet heating surface. 
“ “ “ “ “ 


“ “ “ “ 


Lengthened 30 feet in 1884 (power too small for new hull), with insufficient 
steaming capacity. 
go |13%4|Trunk cabin. 
oe “ 


(boiler replaced with upright tubular). 








Compound engines saved 41 per cent. of coal over single engines at same point of expansion. 

Scotch boilers were very heavy for quantity of steam produced. 

For small yachts would recommend upright boilers as best for natural draught boats. 

None of the above yachts were built entirely for speed, but to combine good speed with comfortable accommodations and 
an economy of fuel for cruising purposes, and to be graceful vessels. 

A light and compact boiler that will produce a large evaporation is greatly wanted for yacht purposes. 








was equally fast, both vessels having been of the 
same model, and supplied with the same engines and 
boilers. They are 185 feet long, 23 feet beam, and 
13 feet hold, and g feet 344 inches draft of water, 
compound engines, high-pressure cylinder 24 inches 
diameter, low-pressure cylinder 44 inches diameter 
and 24 inches stroke, developing 760 horse power. 
The only difference between the two yachts was a 
different finish about the cutwater. 

“The Atalanta was built, as you know, for Mr. Jay 
Gould, in the year of 1883, and has also come fully 
up to the expectations as tospeed, comfort, and sea- 
worthiness entertained by her owner and builders. 
She is a perfect model of beauty and comfort, and is 
a knot and a half or two knots faster than any other 
yacht in the world. She has made the speed of 
20 miles in one hour and a quarter, with fire 
under but one of her boilers. When she has her full 
compliment of steam from both boilers, there is not a 
vessel of her inches that can keep alongside of her. 
She is magnificently fitted up with hardwood saloons 
and state-rooms. She is 248 feet 3 inches long, 26 
feet 5 inches beam, and 16 feet depth of hold ona 
draught of 12 feet of water. Her engines are com- 
pound 30 inches diameter low-pressure cylinder by 
30 inches stroke, 110 pounds steam, and indicates 
1,750 horse power. She has attained a speed of 17 
knots per hour. 

‘*The yacht ‘246’ is 166 feet long, 22 feet beam, 
13 feet hold, with 8% feet draft of water, engines 





triple expansion, 17 inches diameter high pressure, 
24 inches diameter intermediate, and 40 inches diam- 
eter low-pressure cylinders, with a stroke of 22 inches. 
In the yacht race in July last, from Larchmont to 
New London (a ninety-five mile run), we came in 
behind the Atalanta eleven minutes. Being a new 
vessel, and just from the yard in an unfinished state, 
this shows an extraordinary performance for a yacht 
of this size.” 


The Harlan & Hollingsworth Company 
have kindly placed at my disposal descrip- 
tions of the six steam yachts they have 
turned out; two of them ranking among 
the finest yachts in the world. 


“METEOR,” 1876. 


Dimensions: Length between perpen- 
diculars, 75 feet; length over all, 79 feet 3 
inches; breadth of beam, 10 feet; depth 
amidships, top of keel to top of beam, 5 
feet 1 inch; mean draft, 3 feet; displace- 
ment (finished), 20 tons. 

Machinery: Two inverted, high-pres- 
sure engines, 10x12 inches. 

Boiler: Of steel, for 200 pounds pressure. 
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“ VIKING,” 


Propeller: 56 inches diameter; 300 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

Joinery: Saloon on main deck aft; pilot 
house forward. 

Accommodations for officers and crew; 
capstan on main deck forward. 

Speed: 21 miles per hour. 


“VICTOR,” 1878. 


Dimensions: Length over all, 55 feet; 
beam, molded, 10 feet; beam, over guards, 
13 feet; depth, amidships, 4 feet 6 inches. 

Machinery: One direct-acting, vertical, 
surface - condensing engine; cylinder 6 
inches diameter by 8-inch stroke, with at- 
tachments complete; donkey feed pump, 
injector, etc. 

Boiler: Vertical, tubular boiler, 36x63 
inches for a working pressure of 100 pounds 
per square inch; air jet into stack. 

Propeller: 36 inches diameter. 

Joinery: Cabin forward, with berths, 
lockers, etc., finished in hard wood; pan- 
try, kitchen, etc., aft. 

Two masts, schooner rigged. 


“DIONE,” 1879. 


Length between perpen- 
diculars, 43 feet; length over all, 47 
feet 4 inches; beam, molded, 7 feet 9 
inches; depth from base line to top of gun- 
wale plate at dead flat, 3 feet 10 inches; 
depth from base line to top of gunwale 
plate at dead flat, at stem, 5 feet 4% 
inches; depth from base line to top of gun- 


Dimensions: 
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OWNED BY HON. SAMUEL J. TILDEN, OF GREYSTONE ON HUDSON, 


wale plate at dead flat, at end of counter, 
4 feet 7% inches. 

Machinery: Inverted, direct-acting, pro- 
peller engine 8xro inches. 

Joinery: Trunk cabin, with all accommo- 
dations for pleasure and comfort. 

Boiler: Horizontal locomotive type of 
boiler for 120 pounds working pressure. 


“FALCON,” 1880 (IRON HULL). 


Dimensions: Length between perpendic- 
ulars, 100 feet; length over all, on deck, 
107 feet; breadth of beam, 15 feet 6 inches; 
depth from base line, 7 feet 6 inches. 

Machinery: One vertical, direct-acting, 
condensing engine, cylinder 16 inches by 


16 stroke. Propeller, 5 feet 734 inches 
in diameter. 
Boiler: One high-pressure boiler, with 


two furnaces, flues below and return through 
tubes; arranged for a working pressure of 
100 pounds per square inch. 

Joinery: Joiner’s work of soft wood, ex- 
cept the dining room and social hall for- 
ward, and two state-rooms aft, which are 
finished in hard woods. 

Forecastle forward, and two state-rooms 
under the social hall. 

Pilot house on promenade deck forward, 
with room abaft of same. Promenade deck 
fitted with rail and stanchions with rope 
netting, also awning stanchions and awn- 
ing frame. 

Iron water tanks; hand fire pump; ice 
box; iron cranes for carrying boats; anchor 
crane forward; oil tanks, etc. 
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‘* WANDA,” OWNED BY W, WOODWARD, JR., AND JAMES STILLMAN, EASTERN YACHT CLUB. 
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“*NooyA,”’ J. H. ANDREWS, OWNER. 
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STEEL YACHT “NOURMAHAL,” 1884. 


Dimensions: Length on deck foreside of 
rudder post to afterside of stem (or its 
rake line), 232 feet 5 inches; length on water- 
line, 221 feet; breadth extreme (or its rake 
line), 30 feet; depth of hold, top of floors 
to underside of deck, amidships, 18 feet 
7% inches; depth molded, top of keel to 
top of beams at sides and amidships, 20 
feet; with five athwartship and two fore 
and aft bulkheads. 

The Mourmahal is a queen among steam 





mann, of City Island, N.Y., who designed 
the vessel, superintended her construction; 
and an inspector of the English Lloyds, 
under the rules of which the yacht was 
built, performed his duty thoroughly. 
Frequent reference to the construction of 
the Vourmaha/ in these columns have con- 
tained in full the measurements and scien- 
tific data involved, which need not be 
repeated, but her internal arrangements 
and fittings are entitled to consideration. 
The Mourmahal looks the ocean yacht all 
over. Her model is exceedingly shapely, 
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“* NOOYA”’ — DECK VIEW. 


yachts. She is of steel throughout, and in 
construction and fittings neither time nor 
money have been considered. A pleasure 
vessel capable of any service, either under 
steam or Canvass, was required, and it is 
believed there is not afloat, to-day, in any 
clime, a stronger, handsomer, or more per- 
fect craft. Almost a year has elapsed since 
the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, of 
Wilmington, Del., began the preliminary 
works incident to the building of this 
vessel, and had it not been for delays im- 
possible to prevent, in the matter of ob- 
taining required amounts of steel at 
required times, the Mourmahal would have 
been ready months ago. Mr. Gustav Hill- 


and the long, easy lines, with reduced area 
of amidship section, cannot fail to attract 
attention. The bow has a peculiarly rakish 
appearance, and her elliptical stern is very 
handsome ; and while it is claimed there is 
greater strength in this construction, it is 
certainly less dangerous than the square 
stern when running before a heavy sea. 
The plating of the vessel above the water- 
line is smooth as a board, and the neat 
manner in which this work is done demands 
especial mention. The hull is painted a 
glossy black, with a female figure and a 
delicate gold tracery at the head as an 
ornamentation, and on the stern there is 
nothing but her name, and the port from 
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“ PROMISE,’ OWNED BY A, DP, CORDOVA — LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB. 


which she hails, in massive gold letters. 
She has one large single smoke-pipe, also 
painted black, and she is bark rigged. 
Numerous large lights are on the sides for 
air and light, and eight coaling ports have 
been provided. Externally the Vourmahal 
is a yacht of grand proportions and rakish 
beauty, capable of all around the world 
explorations, and of strength sufficient to 
laugh at the fitful moods of the ocean, In- 
ternally there is a world of room, supplied 
with every known novelty of approved ex- 
cellence, while the finish, fittings and 
decorations are of a very costly nature and 
magnificent in their exquisite simplicity. 
The Zilectra was designed by Mr. Hill- 
mann to combine strength, speed and con- 
venience, and she was built under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Gerry and the archi- 
tect, under the rules of the English Lloyds. 
Her dimensions are as follows: deck 
length, 178% feet; at water-line, 161 feet; 
beam, 23 feet; hold, 13% feet; draught, 
9% feet. She is built in the stanchest man- 
ner. Her motive power is a propeller 8 
feet in diameter, with 13 feet pitch, capable 
of 160 revolutions a minute. It is turned 
by an inverted direct-acting compound en- 
gine, with high-pressure cylinder 22 inches 
in diameter, and a low pressure cylinder 
of 40 inches diameter and a stroke of 
piston 26 inches. Steam is generated in 
two cylindrical steel shell boilers, each 11 
feet long, 10% feet in diameter and sup- 
plied with furnaces 42 inches in diameter. 
The engines and boiler rooms occupy the 


whole width of the vessel and occupy a 
space 50 feet in length, with coal bunkers 
on either side and under the forward cabin 
capable of carrying roo tons. The smoke- 
stack is double, and so arranged that a 
pipe from the kitchen connecting therewith 
carries off all the smoke and smell of 
cookery. 

In the engine room are also located the 
engines for running the fifty-eight Edison 
electric lights of 16-candle power each, by: 
which the boat is mainly lighted, as well as 
the Edison light of 1oo-candle power at 
the mast-head and the side electric signals; 
the ice machine, which makes 56 pounds a 
day ; an independent condenser, not con- 
nected with the frame .of the engine; 
independent air, circulating and _ feed 
pumps, as well as an independent steam 
fire and bilge pump, and a blower to blow 
into an air-tight fire room and to aid in 
the proper ventilation of the cabins. 

She has six water-tight bulkheads, and 
all the connecting doors shut water-tight; 
in addition to her steam propelling power, 
she has a schooner rig, with top masts, and 
carries a forestaysail jib, foresail, two gaff 
topsails and a spanker. She also carries 
four boats, including a gig 24 feet long, a 
life boat 21 feet long, and two dingheys 
each 17 feet long. Her gross registry of 
tonnage is 303.98 tons. 

The following is a list of the steam yachts 
built by the Herreshoff Manufacturing 
Company of Bristol, R.I: 

Aida, built 1882, for Mr. Mark Hopkins, 
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‘St. Clair, Mich. Length, 95 feet; breadth, 
12 feet 6 inches; depth, 6 feet 3 inches; 
draught, 4 feet 6 inches; speed, 16 miles 
per hour. 

Camilla, built 1881, for Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land. Length, 60 feet; breath, 9 feet; depth, 
4 feet 7 inches; draught, 3 feet, 5 inches; 
speed, 15 miles per hour. 

Dolphin, built 1879, for Robert Lenox 
Kennedy. Length, 42 feet; breadth, 8 feet 
6 inches; depth, 4 feet; draught, 3 feet; 
‘speed, 10 miles per hour. 

Edith, built 1880, for William Wood- 
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Magnolia, built 1883, for Fairman Rog- 
ers, Philadelphia. Length, 99 feet; 
breadth, 17 feet 6 inches; depth, 8 feet 6 
inches; draught, 4 feet; speed, 1144 miles 
per hour. This vessel has twin screws, 
and is the only yacht of this kind in the 
United States. 

Nereid, built 1882, for Jay C. Smith, 
Utica, N.Y. Length, 76 feet; breadth, 12 
feet 6 inches; depth, 6 feet 3 inches; 
draught, 4 feet 6 inches; speed, 14 miles 
per hour. 

Orienta, built 1882, for J. A. Bostwick, 
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ward, Jr., New York. Length, 60 feet; 
breadth, 9 feet 2 inches; depth, 4 feet 7 
inches; draught, 3 feet 5 inches; speed, 15 
miles per hour. 

Gleam, built 1880, for William H. Gra- 
ham, Baltimore. Length, 120 feet; breadth, 
16 feet; depth, 6 feet 5 inches; draught, 5 
feet 8 inches; speed, 17 miles per hour. 

Idle Hour, built 1879, for B. F. Carver. 
Length, 60 feet; breadth, 9 feet; depth, 4 
feet 7 inches; draught, 3 feet 5 inches; 
speed, 15 miles per hour. 

Juliet, built 1881, for Morris & Jones, 
Bartom-on-the-Sound. Length, 45 feet; 
breadth, 9 feet; depth, 4 feet 3 inches; 
draught, 3 feet; speed, 11 miles per hour. 


’ 


New York. Length, 125 feet; breadth, 17 
feet; depth, 8 feet 6 inches; draught, 6 feet 
6 inches; speed, 17 miles per hour. 

Ossabaw, built 1883, for Archibald Rog- 
ers, New York. Length, 69 feet; breadth, 
9 feet; depth, 5 feet; draught, 3 feet 6 
inches; speed, 16 miles per hour. 

Permelia, built 1883, for Mark Hopkins, 
St. Clair, Mich. Length, 100 feet; breadth, 
12 feet 6 inches; depth, 6 feet 6 inches; 
draught, 4 feet 6 inches; speed, 19% miles 
per hour. 

Siesta, built 1882, for H. H. Warner, 
Rochester. Length, 98 feet; breadth, 17 
feet; depth, 8 feet 6 inches; draught, 5 
feet 6 inches, speed, 131% miles per hour. 
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Sinbad, built in 1879, for F. S. de Haute- 
ville, New York. Length, 42 feet; breadth, 
8 feet 8 inches; depth, 3 feet g inches; 
draught, 3 feet 2 inches; speed, 10 miles 
per hour. 

Speedwell, built 1876, for Walter Lang- 
don. Length, 45 feet; breadth, 6 feet 9 
inches; depth, 3 feet 3 inches; draught, 2 
feet 8 inches; speed, 12 miles per hour. 

Sport, built 1880, for Joseph P. Earl, 
New York. Length, 45 feet; breadth, 8 
feet 2 inches; depth, 3 feet 2 inches; draught, 
1 foot 2 inches; speed, 10 miles per hour. 

Marina, built 1884, for G. A. Bech, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Length, 87 feet; 





PAINTING THE BOAT. 


breadth, 12 feet 6 inches; depth, 7 feet 3 
inches; draught, 5 feet; speed, 14 miles per 
hour. 

Leila, 100 feet by 15 feet, built 1887, for 
William H. Graham, of Baltimore. One en- 
gine, 9 inches and 16 inches by 18 inches; 
Herreshoff coil boiler 63%4 feet diameter; 
speed, 16 miles an hour. 

Kelpie, 47 feet by 7 feet, built 1878 for 
William H. Graham, of Baltimore. Engine, 
3% inches and 6 inches by 7 inches; boiler, 
42 inches diameter, Herreshoff coil; speed, 
12 miles. 

Lucy, same size and description as Do/- 
phin, built for F. S. Birch, New York. 

Lucille, 69 feet by 9 feet, built 1884 for 
Charles Kellogg, of Athens, Penn. Engine, 
6 inches and 10% inches by 10 inches; 
boiler, Herreshoff patent safety 56 inch 
square; speed, 19 miles. 

Polly, duplicate of the above Lucille, ex- 
cept speed, which was 17 miles; built 1885 
for C, A. Whittier, of Boston, Mass. 


Lucille, 90 feet by 11% feet, engine 8 
inches and 14 inches by 14 inches; boiler, 
Herreshoff safety, 67 inches square; built 
1885 for Charles Kellogg, Athens, Penn.; 
speed, 17 miles. 

Ladoga, 97 feet by 13 feet; engine, 8 
inches and 14 inches by 14 inches; boiler, 
Herreshoff safety, 67 inches square; built 
for George Gordon King, of Newport, 
R. 1, 1885. 

Augusta, 55 feet by 6% feet, side wheel; 
engine, 6 inches by 24 inches; boiler, Her- 
reshoff coil, 42 inches diameter; built 1882, 
for Charles Kellogg of Athens, Penn.; 
speed, 14 miles. 

Stiletto, 94 feet by 11 feet, built for “ H. 
M. Co.”; engine, 12 inches and 21 inches 
by 12 inches; boiler, Herreshoff patent 
safety, 7 feet square; speed 25 miles; built 
1885. 

In the year 1875, Mr. William Force, of 
Keyport, N.J., built the steam yacht 
Ocean Gem, for Mr. Rutter, of the Central 
Railroad. She was 1o1 feet long, 12 feet 
beam, and 6 feet draught. Tonnage, 
112.83. This was a very successful vessel, 
and gave entire satisfaction to her owner. 
She is one of the best of the trunk ‘cabin 
class. 

The following steam yachts were built by 
firms whose principal business is in freight 
and passenger vessels: 

Messrs. Ward, Stanton & Co., of New- 
burgh, built three of the most successful 
steam yachts in the fleet. 

The Vedette, built for Mr. Phillips Phe- 
nix, in the year 1878. Length, 123 feet; 
breadth, 18 feet 5 inches; depth, 9 feet 8 
inches; tonnage, 191.83. 

The Polynia, built in 1881. Length, 154 
feet 5 inches; breadth, 18 feet 5 inches; 
depth, 11 feet 6 inches; draught, 9 feet 8 
inches, for Mr. James Gordon Bennett, and 
the Vamouna built in 1882. Length, 226 
feet 10 inches; breadth, 26 feet; depth, 15 
feet 2 inches; draught, 14 feet 3 inches, for 
the same gentleman. 

This firm, I believe, built several other 
yachts, and they furnished the machinery 
for some of Mr. Lorillard’s vessels. They 
had a high reputation for their machinery, 
and especially for boilers. 

The Wanda, built in 1885 by Messrs. 
Piepgras & Pine, at Williamsburgh. Length, 
138 feet; breadth, 18 feet; depth, 11 feet; 
draught, 10 feet 2 inches. This vessel has 
great speed, and with the alterations now 
making, is expected to be the fastest boat 
of her size in American waters. 

The Jdeal,owned by Theo. A. Have- 
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myer and Hugo Fritsch was built at 
Williamsburgh, by J. B. Van Deuson, 
and was launched September 9, 1873. 
Length, 130 feet; water-line 110 feet; 
keel, 105 feet; beam, 20 feet 2 inches; depth 
of hold, 8 feet ; draught, 6 feet; schooner rig, 
145 tons; engine built Yale Iron Works, 
New Haven, Conn., two vertical act- 
ing cylinder 16 inches by 14 inches ; surface 
condenser boiler 12 feet by 11 feet by 6 
feet 7 inches ; engine condemned and taken 
out and new single engine put in ; cylinder 
20 inches by 22 inches, by Delamater & 
Co., 1874. Lost, 1884, on the coast of 
Maine. 

The Ripple, paddle steamer of the river 
steamer type, built at Port Jefferson, L.I., 
for C. A. Chesebrough, of Northport, 
L.I., is used for cruising with his family 
in Southern waters during the winter. 
Length, 118 feet; water-line, 110 feet; 
beam, 26 feet 3 inches; depth of hold, 6 feet ; 
draught, 4 feet ; engine built by Quintard 
Iron Works, New York, 1880; cylinder in- 
clined direct acting (ferry-boat style), 22 


inches by 60 inches, boiler 12 feet by 8 feet, 
70 horse power, 85 51-1o0oths tons, schooner 
rigged. 

Wave (iron), B. F. Lopen, 1864, built in 
Philadelphia by Reamy & Neafie. Length, 
87 feet ; 19 feet 6 inches beam ; 7 feet depth 
of hold, 5 feet draught ; two cylinder high- 
pressure 12 inches by 18 inches ; propeller, 
80 68-100ths tons now owned in Philadel- 
phia. 

The America, Henry N. Smith, built by 
Henry Steers, at Greenpoint, and launched 
March 1, 1873. Length, 189 feet; water-line, 
183 feet 6 inches ; keel, 177 feet ; beam, 27 
feet; depth of hold, 14 feet 6 inches; draught, 
12 feet; two cylinders, direct acting, 33 
inches by 33 inches; boiler, length, 29 feet 
3 inches by 13 feet by 11 inches, low- pres- 
sure engine, built by Fletcher Harrison & 
Company, New York; tonnage, 730, now 
owned by the Navy Department, and named 
the Dispatch. 

I have had numerous inquiries from 
gentlemen who contemplate owning a steam 
yacht, as to the expense of running such a 
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vessel, and I consequently now give them 
the benefit of my experience on this 
subject. 

The expense of running a steamer de- 
pends on a number of circumstances. In 
the first place, the cost varies with the size 
of the vessel. A steam launch 4o to 50 
feet long requires a pilot, an engineer, and 
one deck hand. The wages of these ought 
to be $60 a month for the first two, and 


scribed in the beginning of this article, 
there would be required, in addition to the 
hands mentioned above, a stoker at $40, 
a cook at $40 (or any higher rate, as the 
proprietor might choose), asteward at $50, 
two additional deck hands at $30. Then 
the pilot and engineer would have to be of 
a higher class, requiring $80 each, and 
thus raising the monthly wages to $380. 
The commissariat would cost at least as 





THE OFFICERS’ ROOM, BY BOURGAIN, 


$30 for the last — making $150 a month, 
As owners do not usually live on board 
of such a craft, there would be no expense 
for provisions, except for the board of the 
men which might cost $75. Then coal would 
not cost more than $75, and repairs and 
sundries, $50— making an aggregate of 
$350 per month, or $1,750 for the season of 
fivemonths. ‘Tothis must be added the an- 
nual refit and clothes for the men, amount- 
ing to say $750 more — making a grand total 
of $2,500. 

For vessels of the second class, as de- 


much more: the coal $200, and repairs and 
sundries, including the men’s uniforms, say 
$5 40—making $1,500 a month, or $7,500 for 
the season. To this must be added $2,500 
for laying up and putting in commission — 
making a grand total of $10,000. 

Vessels of the third class cost very little 
more than the above, requiring, perhaps, 
an assistant engineer and one more deck 
hand, perhaps a mate, thus increasing the 
total by a couple of thousand dollars. 

I nowcome to vessels of the largest class, 
which require altogether a different scale 
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of expense from the others. Such ships as the 
Nourmahal and Atalanta carry acomplete 
crew with first and second mates, first and 
second engineers, double sets of oilers, 
stokers, deck hands, assistant cooks, numer- 
ous stewards, etc. etc. Some of these 
vessels have been in commission all the 
year round, and the annual expense of 
keeping them up must be quite serious. 
Such vessels as the Corsair and Stranger 
need not cost much more than the vessels 
of the third class mentioned above. The 
crew of my boat number seventeen all 
told, and my consumption of coal is only 
$350 a month, though I use the boat every 
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day, and the fires never go out except on 
Sundays. 

The expense of running a steam yacht 
may be kept within very reasonable bounds, 
or it may be increased indefinitely, accord- 
ing to the way in which it isdone. Any 
one entertaining largely will, of course, 
run up an important sum for the commis- 
sariat, but this I do not consider a legitimate 
part of the expense of yachting. A 
yachtsman owning a cottage at Newport 
might entertain at his house instead of his 
yacht, and spend the same amount, but it 
would not then appear as an item in his 
yachting expenses. 
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I may, therefore, estimate the expense of 
keeping a steam yacht as follows: First- 
class launches, $2,500; second-class trunk 
cabin vessels, $7,500 to $10,000; third-class, 
flush deck vessels, $10,000 to 12,000; fourth- 
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Steam yachting is increasing in favor 
year by year, and there is every indication 
that it is destined in the near future to be 
the leading style of yachting in American 
waters. From very small beginnings, some 
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“ NOURMAHAL — WORKING DRAWINGS, 


class such as the Corsair and Stranger 
$15,000. The very large vessels, such as 
the Mamouna, Atalanta, and Nourmahai, 
I have no means of estimating.’ 


1 Mr. Townsend Percy has expressed, on the whole, the 
most authoritative opinion in this matter, and we beg to repro- 
duce it here from the N. Y. World of November 8, 1885. As 
he has chosen his examples from among the extremely 
tich yachtsmen, our friends need not be unduly discour- 
aged.—Eb. 

The sailors and firemen receive on the average about 
$30 a month, which is more than is paid on steamers 
in the merchant service, in addition to the fact that 


thirty years since, it has grown in magni- 
tude, until we now have a fleet of vessels 
varying in length from 40 to 250 feet, and 
in size from 10 to 1,300 tons. Judging 


they are much better fed and housed than in sea-going 
steamers. Yachtsmen, therefore, have the pick of the seamen 
and most of their employés are Scandinavians. Mates re- 
ceive from $45 to $100 per month, and engineers the same, 
a sailing-masters or captains get from $100 to $200 per 
month. 

The steward gets from $60 to $100 a month, and the cabin 
waiters the same as the sailors. In the galley, the assistant 
cooks are paid from $40 to $60 per month, but what the chief 
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from the progress made in this pastime 
thus far, we may confidently expect to see 
a fleet of a hundred steam yachts before 
another five years have elapsed, and that 
the enthusiasm for this style of yachting 
will far outrun that for the old-fashioned 
sailing craft. In the near future, the prob- 
ability is that every gentleman residing 
during the summer within thirty miles of 
New York, on the shores of the Hudson or 
East River, will have his steam yacht in 
which to sail to and from the city. There 
is no other mode of traveling to compare 
to it for pleasure and healthfulness. I may 
here quote the remark of the proprietor of 
one of the finest of the fleet, when the im- 


gets is usually a secret, which the cook is too discreet, and the 
master ashamed, to disclose. The yachts’ crews vary from 
eight to fifty men, according to her size and the service she 
does, and the ship’s pay-roll from $400a month to $2,500. 
Add to this the cost of fuel, at about $4 a ton, and repairs, 
engineer’s supplies, such as waste, oil, tools, etc., deck supplies 
in the way a canvas, cordage, and the like, and the cost of 
feeding the crew, at an average of at least a dollara day per 
head, and the furnishing of the cabin table, and it will be 
readily understood that the amusement is only within the 
reach of millionaire. Take, for example, the Vasmouna, owned 
by James Gordon Bennett, carrying a crew of fifty men; her 
pay-roll is at least $2,500 a month. Always in commission, 
the cost of feeding her crew is at least $1,500 a month. . Coal 
and supplies, repairs and the lavishly-supplied table and 
wine locker of Mr. Bennett, who entertains large parties on 
her, regardless of cost, and $150,000 a year is a moderate esti- 
mate of her expenses. 

Mr. Gould does not entertain as lavishly, but his expenses 


mense cost of his vessel was alluded to. 
“ My yacht, it is true, has cost a large sum, 
but it is worth every dollar of it. It has 
made a new man of me. Before I built it, 
I was constantly suffering from dyspepsia 
and other troubles arising from too close 
attention to business. Now I am a well 
man.” 

In concluding these very cursory and 
imperfect remarks, I can only testify to the 
unrivaled pleasure and healthfulness of 
this pastime, and I cordially recommend all 
who are able to “ Join the glad throng that 
goes steaming along,” and thus partake of 


its satisfaction. 
LE. S. Jaffray. 


cannct be less than $6,000 per month, and Mr. Astor’s Nour~ 
maha? will only fall short of the expenses of the Vamouna, 
and must be $8,000 to $10,000 a month. E. S. Stokes, who 
only uses the /ra Diavoloa few months in the year, spends 
$20,000 a season on her. 

Mr. Edwin D. Morgan’s tour of the world in the Amy cost 
a fortune ; her five months’ trip is estimated to have absorbed 
at least $50,000. A yacht under a 100 feet long cannot be kept 
up, even with economy, for less than $1,000 per month, and 
on most of them at least twice that amount is spent, and 
this without counting the interest on the money invested, or 
the annual depreciation in the value of the property. 

Pierre Lorillard sold the Rkada to Mr. p M. | an for 


$60,000, and it must cost $3,000 a month to keep her afloat, and 
the same is probably true of all yachts of her size. As an old- 
time yachtsman observed, I don’t know which will eat a man 
up the quickest, an extravagant wife or a steam yacht, but 
think of a rich man with both, 
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WHAT STEAM YACHTING COSTS IN ENGLAND. 


BY DIXON KEMmpP,! 


Author of “ Yacut DesiGninc.”’ 


THE first cost of an iron steam yacht, 
tonnage for tonnage, is not greater than 
that of a wood sailing yacht; but the 
accommodation of the former will of 
course be much inferior on account of the 
space taken up in the best part of the ves- 
sel by the engine and boiler; so, in con- 
sidering the cost, it will be fair to compare 
two vessels of about equal accommoda- 
tion. 

A steam yacht 56 feet on the load line, 
with 1o feet beam and 6 feet draught of 
water, would have accommodation about 
equal to that of a cruising sailing yacht 
46 feet long, with 10 feet beam and 7 feet 
6 inches draught of water. The probable 
cost of the steam yacht, assuming her to 
be fitted with compound surface condens- 
ing engines by a good builder, would be 
about £1,500, or, if expensively fitted, 
£1,700. The yacht, however, could be 
obtained of some firms for about £1,200. 
The sailing yacht would cost about £800. 

The expenses of working the steam 
yacht would be as follows: — 


Coals for forty days, or 10,000 miles 


a SS rr ere ee ome) 
Engine-room stores. .......0..0scse0 8 0 oO 
Ship chandlers' stores... ... 2.000000 8 0 oO 
Repairs and renewals. ..............- 40 0 0 
Master, 16 weeks at 505..........0005 40 0 0 
Engineer, 16 weeks at 50s5............ 40 0 Oo 
ROME RRR BE BGG ik 420s 00 ss encen ce 20 0 0 
SOMMMES £05: MORNE isos oc cscecessexss 10 0 O 
<lothes for enpimoer. .... 2. ....05.04% 10 0 O 
Clothes SOF PERMA... .5...~ 6s 0000 00000 oo 
Board wages for master and engineer, 

See eT Teer re Ig 0 O 

£259 4 0 


To this might be added £75 for interest 
on first cost, and £100 for annual depre- 
ciation. Insurance, £30. 

The wages for master are put high, as it 
is assumed he would not be a yearly serv- 
ant; however, frequently a master of a 
small steam yacht is given no more than 
40s. per week under a weekly engagement, 
and without board wages. 

A fireman or stoker of experience might 
be obtained for £2, or even 35s., a week, 
who would be able to drive the engines; 
but in the end it would be found more 
economical to obtain the services of a 


skilled engineer even at a cost of £3 per 
week. There is no rule about boarding 
engineers, and frequently no board wages 
are paid; but it is the same thing in the 
end whether the wages are divided under 
two heads or not. 

If night passages have to be made, a 
good fireman or stoker would have to be 
shipped in addition to the engineer. 

If the engines were non-condensing, the 
first cost would be about £120 less; but 
for coast work it is almost a matter of 
necessity to have condensing engines, or 
the boiler will early give trouble. 

Expenses for working a 20-ton sailing 
yacht: — 


Ship chandlers’ stores. ............... £10 0 O 
Repairs and renewals. ............... 40 0 O 
Master, at 40s. per week............. 32 00 
Seaman, as mate, at 27s. per week..... 21 12 0 
Seaman, at 25s. per week............. 20 0 0 
eS ee ee eee I0 0 oO 

oo 


L141 12 oO 

Interest on capital, £40; annual depre- 
ciation, £50; insurance, £16. 

In making passages of more than twelve 
hours’ duration, only one hand at a time 
would go below for a watch, unless the 
owner could take a watch on deck, which 
would be in the mate’s watch. 

It will be noted that in making these 
estimates, stewards and cooks have not 
been included. 

A steam yacht of 100 tons would cost 
about £4,500, and have the accommo- 
dation of a cruiser of 60 tons, and the 
expenses of working her would be: — 


Engine-room stores. ..........2+.+0 425 0 0 

Coal for forty days, or 10,000 miles 
UDMERTING. s n'005sc0's'00 oe seseuss 80 0 O 
Ship chandlers’ stores. ..............- 15 0 0 
Repairs and renewals...........+.+++ 120 0 O 
Master, 16 weeks at 50s. per week..... 40 0 0 
Engineer, 16 weeks at 50s. per week... 40 O O 
Stoker, 16 weeks at 355. per week..... 28 0 Oo 
Mate, 16 weeks at 30s. per week...... 24 00 
Three seamen, at 25s. per week each. . 60 10 oO 
CMSLIIN CON WRIT a 5 0 50:55 5s nsen 60's 10 0 O 
Clothes for Gngineer, ... o.0.60.es0s000 10 0 O 
Clothes for steker and seamen........ 20 © 0 
Board wages for master and engineer... 16 O < 
£488 10 oO 


1 From the author’s ‘* Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing,’’ published by Horace Cox, 1884. 
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Interest on capital, £225; annual depre- 
ciation, £300; insurance, £80. 

The stoker would be capable of taking 
charge of the engine during a watch, and 
two of the seamen should be able to stoke. 
The stoker would only take charge when 
making long passages, when he would 
have one seaman in his watch; if merely 
cruising about for a few hours in the day, 
the stoker would be in the engine-room 
with the engineer. 


The cost of a sailing yacht of 60 tons 
would be about £2,000, and the expenses 
of working her as follows: — 


Repairs and renewal of hull, taking an 





annual average of 5 years.......... £76 © oO 

Renewal of sails and rigging, taking an 
annual average of 5 years.......... 60 0 0 

Ship chandlers’ stores, oil, paint, var- 
nish, brushes, charts, flags, coke, etc. 50 0 O 
(TEC aes cs ec pa arene ee ee 10 0 O 
Sailing master, at 50s. per week....... 40 O O 
Mate, 16 weeks at 30s. per week...... 24 0 O 
Four seamen, 25s. a weekeach........ 80 0 oO 
AINE oa asin 3 5a)s sans ss ae a Wie dines one 45 0 0 
Board wages for master.............. 8 0 oO 
£387, 0 0 


Interest on capital, £100; annual depre- 
ciation, £60; insurance, £50. 

A 300-ton steam yacht would cost about 
£11,000, and afford the accommodation 
of a 200-ton sailing yacht, and the work- 
ing expenses would be: — 


Engine-room stores............s.00. £50 0 0 
Coal for 40 days, or 10,000 miles steaming 170 0 Oo 
Ship chandlers’ Stoves... 6..6ccesseee0s 20 0 0 
Repairs and renewals. .............:. 300 0 O 
Master, at £3 per week.............. 48 0 Oo 
Engineer, at £3 per week............ 48 0 oO 
Mate, at £2 Ios. per week........... 4o 0 0 
Second engineer, at £2 per week...... 32) OO 
Three stokers, at 28s. per week....... 67 4 0 
Boatswain, at 30s. per week.......... 26 OG 
Carpenter, at 30s. per week........... 24.0 0 
Three A.B.’s, at 28s. per week........ GF 4-0 
Three A.B.’s, at 25s. per week........ 60 10 oO 
Clothes for master and mate.......... 20 0 O 
Clothes for enginee?s. o.65-6:0 6605 sesiece 20 0 O 
Clothes for boatswain, seamen, and 

i OTE COD OICE te sees SOCCO 
Board wages for officers.............. 35 0 O 








41,075 18 o 
Interest on first cost, £550; annual de- 
preciation, £800; insurance, £ 200. 
The cost of a 200-ton cruising yacht 
would be about £7,000, and the working 
expenses as follows: — 


Repairs and renewals. «............3. £300 O O 
Ship chandlers’ and other stores....... 80.0 oO 
Master, at £3 per week.............. 48 0 0 
Mate, at £2 per week................ . 32 0 O 
Boatswain, at 30s. per week.......... 240 0 
Carpenter, at 30s. per week........... 24 0 O 
Three A.B.’s, at 28s. per week........ 67 4 0 
Six A.B;’s, at 25s. per week.......... 120 0 0 
Clothes for master and mate.......... 20 0 O 
Ee re 50 0 O 
ROMANE WRI a c85 55 5S 5. 6 Spode as, ee air 16 0 0 





LIST 400 
Interest on first cost, £350; annual 
depreciation, £450; insurance, £150. 
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A BICYCLE.’ 


THOMAS STEVENS, 


[Our Special Correspondent.| 


VII. —ON 





=m SMIDT.2— 
Early dawn 
on ‘Tuesday 
morning finds 
me _ already 
astir and 
gropingabout 
the hotel in 
search of 
some of the 
slumbering 
employés to 
let me out. 
Pocketing a cold lunch in lieu of eat- 
ing breakfast, I mount and wheel down 
the long street leading out of the east- 

















ern end of town. On 
the way out I pass 
a party of caravan 


teamsters who have just 
arrived with a cargo of 
mohair from Angora; 
their pack-mules are 
fairly festooned with 
strings of bells of all 
sizes from a tiny sleigh 
bell to a solemn-voiced 
sheet iron affair the 
size of a_ two-gallon 
jar. These bells make 
an awful din; the men 
are unpacking the 
weary animals, shout- 
ing both at the mules 
and at each other, as 
if their chief object 
were to create as 
much noise as possible; 
but as I wheel noise- 
lessly past, they cease their unpacking 
and their shouting as if by common 
consent, and greet me with that silent 
stare of wonder that men might be 
supposed to accord to an _ apparition 
from another world. For some _ few 
miles a rough macadam road affords a 
somewhat choppy but nevertheless ridable 
surface and further inland it develops into 








PORTRAIT OF THOMAS STEVENS, 


THROUGH ASIA. 


a fairly good roadway where a dismount 
is unnecessary for several miles. The road 
leads along a depression between a contin- 
uation of the mountain chains that inclose 
the Ismidt Gulf, which now run parallel 
with my road on either hand at the dis- 
tance of a couple of miles, some of the 
spurs on the south range rising to quite an 
imposing height. For four miles out of 
Ismidt the country is flat and swampy ; be- 
yond that it changes to higher ground ; 
and the swampy flat, the higher ground. 
and the mountain slopes are all covered 
with timber and a dense growth of under- 
brush, in which wild fig shrubs and the 
homely but beautiful ferns of the English 
commons, the Missouri 
Valley woods, and the 
California foot-hills 
mingle their respective 
charms and_ hob-nob 
with scrub-oak, chest- 
nut, walnut and scores 
of others. ‘The whole 
face of the country is 
covered with this dense 
thicket, and the first 
little hamlet I pass on 
the road is nearly hid- 
den in it, the roofs of 
the houses being barely 
visible above the green 
sea of vegetation. 
Orchards and _ little 
patches of ground that 
have been cleared and 
cultivated are hidden 
entirely, and one 
cannot help thinking 
that if this interminable forest of brush 
wood were once to get fairly ablaze noth- 
ing could prevent it from destroying every- 
thing these villagers possess. 

A foretaste of what awaits me farther in 
the interior is obtained even within the 
first few hours of the morning, when a 
couple of horsemen canter at my heels for 
miles ; they seem delighted beyond meas- 


2 It was in April, 1885, that OuTING commenced the record of Stevens’ remarkable journey around the globe. In this 
anniversary number we reproduce him as he appeared at Oakland, California, starting for his adventurous ride. He crossed the 
Sierra Madre, the great Desert, and the Rockies, and now, after traversing Europe to its most barbarous limits, has reached 


Persia, and will soon be on the frontiers of British India.—Ep. 


2 "This is the ancient Nicomedia, about fifty-six miles E.S.E. of Constantinople by railway from Scutari. Its population is 


now less than 10,000.—Ep. 
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ure, and their solicitude for my health and 
general welfare is quite affecting. When I 
halt to pluck some blackberries, they sol- 
emnly pat their stomachs and shake their 
heads in chorus, to make me understand 
that blackberries are not good things to 
eat, and by gestures they notify me of bad 
places in the road which are yet out of 
sight ahead. Rude mehanas, now called 
“khans,” occupy little clearings by the 
roadside at intervals of a few miles; and 
among the aditués congregated there I 
notice several of the Circassian refugees on 
whose account friends at Ismidt and Con- 
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natives are both ragged and barefooted, I 
don’t remember ever seeing Circassians 
either. To all outward appearances they 
are the most trustworthy men of them all ; 
but there is really more deviltry concealed 
beneath the smiling exterior of one of 
these homeless mountaineers from Circas- 
sia than in a whole village of the less likely- 
looking natives here, whose general cut- 
throat appearance—an effect produced 
more than anything else by the universal 
custom of wearing all the old swords, 
knives and pistols they can get hold of — 
really counts for nothing. In picturesque- 


THE START AROUND THE WORLD A YEAR AGO, 


stantinople have shown themselves so con- 
cerned for my safety. 

They are dressed in the long Cossack 
coats of dark cloth peculiar to the inhabit- 
ants of the Caucasus ; two rows of bone or 
metal cartridge cases adorn their breast ; 
being fitted into flutes or pockets made for 
them ; they wear either top boots, or top 
boot legs and the counterpart of my own 
moccasins, and their head dress is a tall 
black lambs wool turban similar to the 
national headgear of the Persians. They 
are by far the best dressed and most re- 
spectable-looking men one sees among 
these groups, for while the majority of the 


ness of attire some of these khan loafers 
leave nothing to be desired ; and although 
Iam this morning wearing Igalis cerulean 
scarf as a sash, the tri-colored penal string 
of Servia around my neck and a handsome 
pair of Circassian moccasins, I am abso- 
lutely nowhere by the side of many a na- 
tive here whose entire wardrobe wouldn’t 
fetch half a medjedie in a Gelata auction- 
room. 

The great light of Central Asian hospi- 
tality casts a glimmer even up into this out- 
of-the-way northwestern corner of the con- 
tinent, though it seems to partake more of 
the Nevada interpretation of the word than 
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AN EXPLANATION DEMANDED, 


farther in the interior. ‘Thrice during the 
forenoon I am accosted with the invitation 
“mastic? cogniac? coffee?” by roadside 
khan-jees or their customers who wish me 
to stop and let them satisfy their consum- 
ing curiosity at my novel éagar (horse), 
as many of them jokingly allude to 
it. Beyond these three beverages and the 
inevitable narghileh, these wayside khans 
provide nothing ; vishner syrup (a pleasant 
extract of the vishner cherry ; a spoonful 
in a tumbler of water makes a most agree- 
able and refreshing. sherbet), which is my 
favorite beverage on the road, being an 
inoffensive, non-intoxicating drink, is not in 
sufficient demand among the patrons of the 
khans to justify keeping it in stock. 


s 


An ancient boulder causeway traverses 
the route I am following, but the blocks of 
stone composing it have long since become 
misplaced and scattered about in confusion, 
making it impassible for wheeled vehicles ; 
and the natural dirt road alongside it is 
covered with several inches of dust which 
is continually being churned up by mule 
caravans bringing mohair from Angora and 
miscellaneous merchandise from Ismidt. 
Camel caravans make smooth tracks, but 
they seldom venture to Ismidt at this time 
of the year I am told, on account of the 
bellicose character of the mosquitoes that 
inhabit this particular region; their spe- 
cial mode of attack being to invade the 
camels’ sensitive nostrils, which drives these 
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patient beasts of burden to the last verge 
of distraction, sometimes even worrying 
them to death. Stopping for dinner at the 
village of Sabanja,’ the scenes familiar in 
connection with a halt for refreshments in 
the Balkan Peninsula are enacted ; though 
for bland and childlike assurance there is 
no comparison between the European ‘Turk 
and his brother in Asia Minor. More than 
one villager approached me during the few 
minutes I am engaged in eating dinner, 
and blandly asked me to quit eating and 
let him see me ride; one of them, with a 
view of putting it out of my power to re- 
fuse, supplements his request with a few 
green apples which no European could eat 
without bringing on an attack of cholera 
morbus, but which Asiatics consume with 
impunity. After dinner I request the pro- 
prietor to save me from the madding crowd 
long enough to round upa few notes, which 
he attempts to do by locking me in 
a room over the stable. In less than ten 
minutes the door is unlocked, and in walks 
the head man of the village, making a most 
solemn and profound sa/aam as he enters. 
He has searched out a man who fought with 
the English in the Crimea, according to 
his—the man’s—own explanation, and 
who knows a few words of Frank lan- 
guage, and has brought him along to inter- 
pret. Without the slightest hesitation he 
asks me to leave off writing and come 
down and ride, in order that he may see 
the performance, and —he continues, art- 
fully —that he may judge of the compara- 
tive merits of a horse and a bicycle. This 
peculiar trait of the Asiatic character is 
further illustrated during the afternoon in 
the case of a caravan leader whom I meet 
on an unridable stretch of road. “Aix 
Bin!” says this person as soon as his men- 
tal faculties grasp the idea that the bicy- 
cle is something to ride on. “dMimkin, 
deyil; fenna yole ; duz yole lasim” (impos- 
sible ; bad road; good road necessary.) I 
reply, airing my limited stock of Turkish. 
Nothing daunted by this answer, the man 
blandly requests me to turn about and 
follow his caravan until ridable road is 
reached —a good mile —in order that he 
may be enlightened. It is perhaps super- 
fluous to add that so far as I know, this 
particular individual’s ideas of cycling are 
as hazy and undefined to-day as they ever 
were. 

The principal occupation of the Saban- 
jans seems to be killing time; or perhaps 
waiting for something to turn up. Apple 

1 Sabanja is the ancient Sophon, twenty miles from Ismidt. 
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and pear orchards are scattered about 
among the brush, looking utterly neglected; 
they are old trees mostly, and were planted 
by the more enterprising ancestors of the 
present owners, who would appear to be 
altogether unworthy of their sires, since 
they evidently do nothing in the way of 
trimming and pruning, but merely accept 
such blessings as unaided nature vouch- 
safes to bestow upon them. Moss-grown 
gravestones are visible here and there 
amid the thickets; the graveyards are 
neither protected by fence nor shorn of 
brush; in short, this aggressive under- 
growth appears to be altogether too much 
for the energies of the Sabanjans; it seems 
to be encroaching upon them from every 
direction, ruthlessly pursuing them even 
to their very door-sills; like Banquo’s ghost, 
it will not dawn, and the people have evi- 
dently retired discouraged from the con- 
test. Higher up on the mountain slopes 
the underbrush gives place to heavier tim- 
ber, and small clearings abound, around 
which the unsubdued forest stands like a 
solid wall of green, the scene reminding 
one quite forcibly of backwoods clearings 
in Ohio; and were it not for the ancient 
appearance of the Sabanja minarets, the 
old boulder causeway and other evidences 
of declining years one might easily imag- 
ine himself in a new country instead of the 
cradle of our race. 

At Sabanja the wagon road terminates, 
and my way becomes execrable beyond 
anything I ever encountered; it leads over 
a low mountain pass, following the track of 
the ancient roadway, that on the acclivity 
of the mountain has been torn up and 
washed about, and the stone blocks scat- 
tered here and piled up there by the tor- 
rents of centuries, until ‘it would seem to 
have been the sport and plaything of a 
hundred Kansas cyclones. Round about 
and among this disorganized mass, cara- 
vans have picked their way over the pass 
from the first dawn of commercial inter- 
course; following the -same trail year after 
year, the stepping places have come to re- 
semble the steps of a rude stairway. From 
the summit of the pass is obtained a com- 
prehensive view of the verdure-clad valley; 
here and there white minorets are seen pro- 
truding above the green area like lighthouses 
from a green sea; villages dot the lower 
slopes of the mountains, while a lake, cov- 
ering half the width of the valley for a 
dozen miles, glimmers in the midday sun, 
making altogether a scene that in some 
countries would long since have been im- 
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mortalized on canvass or in verse. ‘The 
descent is even rougher, if anything, than 
the western side, but it leads down into a 
tiny valley that if situated near a large city 
would resound with the voices of merry- 
makers the whole summer long. The un- 
dergrowth of this morning’s observations 
has entirely disappeared; wide-spreading 
chestnut and grand old sycamore trees 
shade a circumscribed area of velvety 
greensward and isolated rocks; a_ tiny 
stream, a tributary of the Sackaria, mean- 
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pitch their heroes’ silken tent — no more 
appropriate rendezvous fora band of story- 
book free-booters could well be imagined. 
Short stretches of ridable mule paths are 
found along this valley as I follow the 
course of the little stream eastward; they are 
by no means continuous, by reason of the ec- 
centric wanderings of the rivulet; but after 
climbing the rough pass one feels thank- 
ful for even small favors, and I plod along, 
now riding, now walking, occasionally pass- 
ing little clusters of mud huts and meeting 























THOMAS STEVENS’ BILL OF FARE, 


ders along its rocky bed, and forest-clad 
mountains tower almost perpendicularly 
around the charming little vale save one 
narrow outlet to the east. ‘There is not a 
human being in sight, nor a sound to break 
the silence save the murmuring of the 
brook, as I fairly clamber down into this 
little sylvan retreat; but a wreath of smoke 
curling above the trees some distance from 
the road betrays the presence of man. The 
whole scene vividly calls to mind one of 
those marvelous mountain retreats in which 
writers of banditti stories are wont to 


with pack animals en-route to Ismidt with the 
seasons shearing of Mohair. “ Ad/a Fran- 


ga!” is the greeting I am now favored with, 


instead of the “ AA, 7’ Anglais !” of Europe, 
as I pass people on the road, and the bi- 
cycle is referred to as an “araba;” the 
name the natives give their rude carts, and 
a name which they seem to think is quite 
appropriate for anything with wheels. Fol- 
lowing the course of the little tributary for 
several miles, crossing and recrossing it a 
number of times, I finally emerge with it 
into the valley of Sackaria. There are some 
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very good roads down this valley, which is 
narrow and in places contracts to but little 
more than a mere neck between the mount- 
ains. At one of the narrowest points the 
mountains present an almost perpendicular 
face of rock, and here are the remnants of 
an ancient stone wall reputed to have been 
built by the Greeks, somewhere about the 
twelfth century, in anticipation of an inva- 
sion of the Turks from the south. ‘The 
wall stretches across the valley from mount- 
ain to river, and is quite a massive affair; 
an archway has been cut through it for 
the passage of caravans. Soon after passing 
through this opening I am favored with the 
company of a horseman, who follows me 
for three or four miles, and thoughtfully 
takes upon himself the office of telling me 
when to dz and when not to dn, according 
as he thinks the road suitable for cycling 
or not, until he discovers that his gratuitous 
advice produces no visible effect on my 
movements, when he desists and follows 
along behind in silence like a sensible 
fellow. About five o’clock in the afternoon 
I cross the Sackaria on an old stone bridge, 
and half an hour later roll into Geiveh, a 
large village situated in the middle of a 
triangular valley about seven miles in 
width. My cyclometer shows a trifle over 
forty miles from Ismidt; it has been a 
variable forty miles; I shall never forget 
the pass over the old causeway, the view of 
the Sabanja valley from the summit, nor 
the lovely little retreat on the eastern side. 

Trundling through the town in quest of 
a khan, 1 am soon surrounded by a clamor- 
ous crowd; and passing the house or office 
of the mudir or head man of the place, that 
person sallies forth, and, after ascertaining 
the cause of the commotion, begs me to 
favor the crowd and himself by riding round 
a vacant piece of ground hard by. After 
this performance, a respectable-looking man 
beckons me to follow him, and he takes me 
— not to his own house to be his guest, for 
Geiveh is too near Europe for this sort of 
thing —to a khan kept by a Greek with a 
mote in one eye, where a “shake down” 
on the floor, a cup of coffee ora glass of 
vishner is obtainable; and opposite which 
another Greek keeps an_ eating-house. 
There is no separate kitchen in this latter 
establishment as in the one at Ismidt; one 
room answers for cooking, eating zarghileh, 
smoking, coffee sipping, and gossiping ; 
and while I am eating, a curious crowd 
watches my every movement with intense 
interest. Here, as at Ismidt, I am requested 
to examine for myself the contents of 


several pots; most of them contain a greasy 
mixture of chopped meat and tomatoes 
stewed together, with no visible difference 
between them save in the sizes of the pieces 
of meat; but one vessel contains pillau, and 
of this and some inferior red wine I make 
my supper.’ Prices for eatables are ridicu- 
lously low; [hand him a chertk for the sup- 
per; he beckons me out of the back door, 
and there, with none save ourselves to wit- 
ness the transaction, he counts me out two 
piastres change, which left him 10 cents 
for the supper; he has probably been guilty 
of the awful crime of charging me about 
3 farthings over the regular price, and 
was afraid to venture upon so iniquitous a 
proceeding in the public room lest the 
Turks should perchance detect him in 
cheating an Englishman, and revenge the 
wrong by making him feed me for nothing. 

It rains quite heavily during the night, 
and while waiting for it to dry up a little 
in the morning, the Geivehites voluntarily 
tender me much advice concerning the 
state of the road ahead, being governed in 
their ideas according to their knowledge of 
a cycler’s mountain climbing ability. By 
a round dozen of men, who penetrate into 
my room in a body ere I am fairly dressed, 
and who, after solemnly salaaming in 
chorus, commence delivering themselves of 
expressive pantomime and gesticulations, I 
am led to understand that the road from 
Geiveh to Tereklu is something fearful for 
a bicycle. One fat old Turk, undertaking 
to explain it more fully, after the others 
have exhausted their knowledge of sign 
language, swells himself up like an inflated 
toad and imitates the labored respiration 
of a broken-winded horse in order to duly 
impress upon my mind the physical exer- 
tion I may expect to put forth in “riding ” 
—he also paws the air with his right foot 
— over the mountain range that looms up 
like an impassable barrier three miles east 
of the town. The Turks as a nation have 
the reputation of being solemn-visaged, im- 
perturbable people, yet one occasionally 
finds them quite animated and “ Frenchy ” 
in their behavior —the bicycle may, how- 
ever, be in a measure responsible for this. 

The soil around Geiveh isa red clay, 
that after a shower clings to the rubber 
tires of the bicycle as though the mere re- 
semblance in color tended to establish a 
bond of sympathy between them that noth- 
ing could overcome. I pass the time un- 

1 The first paper of this series of ‘Thomas Stevens was in 


April, 1885, when the author started from San Francisco for 
New York on his voyage around the world. 
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til ten o’clock in avoiding the crowd that 
has swarmed the &#an since early dawn, 
and has been waiting with Asiatic patience 
ever since. At ten o’clock I win the grat- 
itude of a thousand hearts by deciding to 
start, the happy crowd deserting half- 
smoked narghilehs, rapidly swallowing tiny 
cups of scalding hot coffee in their an- 
xiety lest I vault into the saddle at the 
door of the an and whisk out of their 
sight in a moment —an idea that is flitting 
through the imaginative mind of more than 
one Turk present, as a natural result of the 
Stories his wife has heard from his neigh- 





ducting me to the road leading to the Kara 
Su Pass; whilst the less enlightened ma- 
jority press on behind, the more restless 
spirits worrying me to ride, those of more 
patient disposition maintaining a respect- 
ful silence, but wondering why on earth I 
am walking. The road they conduct me 
to is another of those ancient stone cause- 
ways that traverse this section of Asia Mi- 
nor in all directions. This one and several 
others I happen to come across are but 
about three feet wide, and were evidently 
built for military purposes by the more en- 
terprising people who occupied Constanti- 





A STRANGE MEETING, 


bor’s wife, whose sister saw me ride around 
the vacant space at the mudir’s request 


yesterday. The oriental imagination of 
scores of wondering villagers has been 


drawn upon to magnify that modest per- 
formance into a feat that fills the hundreds 
who didn’t see it with the liveliest antici- 
pations, and a murmuring undercurrent of 
excitement thrills the crowd as the word 
goes round that I am about to start. A 
minority of the people learned yesterday 
that I wouldn’t ride across the stones, 
water-ditches, and mud-holes of the village 
streets, and these at once lead the way, 
taking upon themselves the office of con- 


nople and the adjacent country before the 
Turks — narrow stone pathways built to 
facilitate the marching of armies during 
the rainy season when the natural ground 
hereabouts is all but impassable. These 
stone roads also traverse the country for a 
number of miles north of Constantinople, 
and were probably built during the Greek 
or Byzantine occupation, Fairly smooth 
mule paths lead alongside this relic 
of departed greatness and energy, and 
the warm sun having dried the sur- 
face, I mount and speed away from the 
wondering crowd, and in four miles reach 
the foot of the Kara Su Pass. From this 
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spot I can observe a small caravan, slowly 
picking its way down the mountain; the 
animals are sometimes entirely hidden be- 
hind the rocks, as they follow the windings 
and twistings of the trail down the rugged 
slope which the old Turk this morning 
thought would make me puff to clime. 

A little stream called the Kara Su, or 
black water, comes dancing out of a rocky 
avenue near by; and while I am removing 
my foot gear to ford it, I am joined by 
several herdsmen who are tending flocks of 
the celebrated Angora goats and the pecu- 
liar fat-tailed sheep of the East, which are 
grazing on neighboring knolls. These 
gentle shepherds are not overburdened 
with clothing, their nakedness being but 
barely covered; but they wear long sword 
knives and old flintlock bell-mouthed 
horse-pistols — weapons that give them a 
ferocious appearance that seems strangely 
at variance with their peaceful occupation. 
They gather about me with a familiarity 
that impresses me anything but favorably 
towards them; they critically examine my 
clothing from helmet to moccasins, eyeing 
my various belongings wistfully, tapping 
my leather case, and . pinching the rear 
package to try and ascertain the nature of 
its contents. I gather from their remarks 
about “fara” (a term used in a general 
sense for money, as well as the small coin 
of that name), as they regard the leather 
case with a covetous eye, that they are in- 
clined to the opinion that it contains 
money; and there is no telling the fabulous 
wealth their untutored minds are associat- 
ing with the supposed treasure chest of a 
Frank who rides a silver “arada.” Evi- 
dently these fellows have never heard of 
the tenth commandment; or, having heard 
of it, they have failed to read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest it for the improvement 
of their moral natures; for covetousness 
beams forth from every lineament of their 
faces and every motion of their hands. 
Seeing this, I endeavor to win them from 
the moral shackles of their own gloomy 
minds by pointing out the beautiful mech- 
anism of my machine ; I twirl the pedals 
and show them how perfect are the bear- 
ings of the rear wheel ; I pinch the rubber 
tire to show them that it is neither iron nor 
wood, and call their attention to the brake, 
fully expecting in this usually winsome 
manner to fill them with gratitude and ad- 
miration, and make them forget all about 
my baggage and clothes. But these fel- 
lows seem to differ from those of their 
countrymen I left but a short time ago; 
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my other effects interest them far more 
than the wheel does, and one of them, 
after wistfully eyeing my moccasins, a hand- 
somer pair perhaps than he ever saw be- 
fore, points ruefully down to his own rude 
sandals of thong-bound raw hide, and casts 
a look upon his comrades that says far 
more eloquently than words, “ What a 
shame that such lovely moccasins should 
grace the feet of a Frank and an unbe- 
liever,— ashes on his head — whilst a 
true follower of the Prophet like myself 
should go about almost barefooted!” 
There is no mistaking the natural bent of 
these gentle shepherds’ inclinations, and 
as, in the absence of a rusty sword and 
a seventeenth-century horse-pistol, they 
doubtless think I am unarmed, my im- 
pression from their bearing is that they 
would, at least, have tried to frighten me 
into making them a present of my mocca- 
sins and perhaps a few other things. In 
the innocence of their unsophisticated na- 
tures, they wist not of the compact little 
weapon reposing beneath my coat that is 
as superior to their entire armament as is a 
modern gunboat to the wooden walls of 
the last century. Whatever their inten- 
tions may be, however, they are doomed 
never to be carried out, for their attention 
is now attracted by the caravan; whose ap- 
proach is heralded by the jingle of a 
thousand bells. 

The next two hours find me engaged in 
the laborious task of climbing a mere bri- 
dle path up the rugged mountain slope, 
along which no wheeled vehicle has cer- 
tainly ever been before. There is in some 


. places barely room for pack animals to 


pass between the masses of rocks, and at 
others, but a narrow ledge between a per- 
pendicular rock and a sheer precipice. 
The steepest portions are worn into rude 
stone stairways by the feet of pack animals 
that toiled over this pass just as they 
toiled before America was discovered and 
have been toiling ever since ; and for hun- 
dreds of yards at a stretch I am compelled 
to push the bicycle ahead, rear wheel aloft, 
in the well-known manner of going up 
stairs. While climbing up a rather awk- 
ward place, I meet a lone Arab youth, lead- 
ing his horse by the bridle, and came near 
causing a serious accident. It was at the 
turning of a sharp corner that I met this 
swarthy-faced youth face to face, and the 
sudden appearance of what both he and 
the horse thought was a being from a far 
more distant sphere than the western half 
of our own, so frightened them both that I 
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expected every minute to see them go top- 
pling over the precipice. Reassuring the 
boy by speaking a word or two of Turkish, 
and seeing the impossibility of either pass- 
ing him or of his horse being able to turn 
around, I turn about and retreat a short 
distance to where there is moreroom. He 
is not quite assured of my terrestrial char- 
acter even yet; he is too frightened to 
speak, and he trembles visibly as he goes 
past, greeting me with a leer of mingled 
fear and suspicion; at the same time 
making a brave but very sickly effort to 
ward off any evil designs I might be medi- 
tating against him, by a pitiful propitiatory 
smile which will haunt my memory for 
weeks ; though I hope by plenty of exer- 
cise to escape an attack of the nightmare. 

This is the worst mountain climbing I 
have done with a bicycle; all the way 
across the Rockies there is nothing ap- 
proaching this pass for steepness ; although 
on foot or horseback it would of course not 
appear so formidable. When part way up, a 
bank of low hanging clouds come rolling 
down to meet me, enveloping the mount- 
ain in a fog, and bringing on a disagreeable 
drizzle which scarcely improves the situa- 
tion. 

Five miles from the bottom of the pass 
and three hours from Geiveh I reach a 
small postaya-khan occupied by one zap- 
tich and the station keeper, where I halt for 
a half hour and get the zaptieh to brew me 
a cup of coffee, feeling the need of a little 
refreshment after the stiff tugging of the 
last two hours. Coffee is the only refresh- 
ment obtainable here, and though the 
weather looks anything but propitious I 
push ahead towards a regular roadside 
khan, which I am told I shall come to at 
the distance of another hour—the natives 
of Asia Minor know nothing of miles or 
kilometers, but reckon the distance from 
point to point by the number of hours it 
usually takes to go on horseback. Reach- 
ing this fan at three o’clock, I call for 
something to satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
and am forthwith confronted with a loaf of 
black bread, villainously heavy, and given 
a preliminary peep into a large jar of a 
crumbly white substance as_ villainously 
odoriferous as the bread is heavy, and which 
I think the proprietor expects me to look 
upon as cheese. This native product .is 
valued by the people herein proportion as 
it is rancid, being regarded by them with 
more than affection when it has reached a 
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[To be continued. ] 





degree of rancidness and odoriferousness 
that would drive a European — barring a 
Limburger — out of the house. These two 
delicacies, and the inevitable tiny cups of 
black bitter coffee make up all the edibles. 
the &han affords ; so seeing the absence of 
any alternative, I order bread and coffee, 
prepared to make the most of circum- 
stances. The proprietor being a kindly in- 
dividual, and thinking perhaps that limited 
means forbid my indulgence in such luxu- 
ries as the substance in the earthenware jar, 
in the kindness of his heart towards a lone 
stranger, scoops out a small portion with 
his unwashed hand, puts it in a bowl of 
water and stirs it about a little by the way 
of washing it, drains the water off through 
his fingers and places it before me. While 
engaged in the discussion of this delecta- 
ble meal, a caravan of mules arrives in 
charge of seven rough-looking Turks, who 
halt to procure a feed of barley for their 
animals, the supplying of which appears to 
be the chief business of the khanjee. No 
sooner have these men alighted and 
ascertained the use of the bicycle, and I 
am assailed with the usual importunities to 
ride for their further edification. It would 
be quite as reasonable to ask a man to fly 
as to ride a bicycle anywhere near the 
khan; but in the innocence of their hearts 
and the dullness of their oriental under- 
standings they think differemly. They re- 
gard my objections as the result of a per- 
verse and contrary disposition, and my ex- 
planation of memken deyil as but a ground- 
less excuse born of my unwillingness to 
oblige. One old gray-beard, after examin- 
ing the bicycle, eyes me meditatively for a 
moment, and then comes forward with a 
humorous twinkle in his eye and pokes me 
playfully in the rib, and makes a peculiar 
noise with the mouth: “q-u-e-e-k” in an 
effort to tickle me into good humor and 
compliance with their wishes ; in addition 
to which, the artful old dodger, thinking 
thus to work on my vanity, calls me 
“Pasha Effendi.” Finding that towards 
their entreaties I give but the same reply, 
one of the younger men cooly advocates the 
use of force to coerce me into giving them 
an exhibition of my skill on the “arada.” 
As far as I am able to interpret, this bold 
visionary’s argument is: “ Behold, we are 
seven ; Effendi is only one; we are good 
mussulmans — peace be with us — he is but 
a Frank ;—ashes on his head—let us 
make him dzn.”’ 
Thomas Stevens. 
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CROSSING THE ATLANTIC IN A BLOCKADE RUNNER.’ 


BY CAPTAIN ROLAND F. COFFIN, 


Author of **Otp Sartor Yarns,” “‘ THe America’s Cup,”’ etc., etc. 
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S I were a 
tellin’ you 
the last time 
as we two 
did meet,” 
said the old 
sailor, “that 
were a tight 
squeak I 
had of it, 
onto that 
stage plank 
in the chan- 
nel, though 
as the night 
turned out clear and calm, I don’t think 
as I were in much danger of losin’ the 
number of my mess, as craft of all sorts 
is very thick thereabouts, and as I could 
easily have held out till mornin’, though 
sufferin’ some on accounts of lack of grub. 
I must have been picked up sartin’, still I 
were not sorry for to find a deck under me 
ag’in, and the whisky aboard of that there 
Night Hawk were perticularly good. I’m 
sure that to my dyin’ day, I shall never 
forgit the gent as handed me the fust 
snifter I took aboard of her. I hada many 
arterwards, but, as I stood there all wet and 
drippin’ and well-nigh tuckered out, the 
fust man as was thoughtful enough for to 
come to a realizin’ sense of my condition, 
were a young man of the name of Hurst, 
as were skipper of the whole consarn aboard 
of the ship. 

“He were a junior partner in the House as 
done the business for this company, they 
ownin’ some six of these here steamers, 
which was all but one of ’em built for the pur- 
pose, and that one were called the Advance, 
arter one of the confederit magnates. 
She had been purchased by the company, 
bein’ formerly called the Lord Clyde, and 
runnin’ as a mail packet twixt Hollyhead 
and Dublin. She were took arterwards by 
a Yankee gunboat,and her name ag’in 
altered to the Frolic,and as such, she was 
run, by this Government, as a dispatch boat, 
she bein’ much faster than anythin’ pos- 
sessed by Uncle Sam. 
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1 The first of this series was in the March OutT1N«, entitled ‘‘ How We Ran the Blockade.”’—Epb. 


“This here Mr. Hurst, a chap of about 
twenty-five years old, a good-lookin’ young 
man and smart as they make ’em, were 
agoin’ out to Bermuda for to superintend 
the whole blessed business, and me and him 
was shipmates several times runnin’ in or 
comin’ out of Wilmin’ton, or mayhap Gal- 
veston or Charleston, when neither of us 
wouldn’t giv’ a toss of a biskit for our 
chances of gettin’ off alive, let alone es- 
capin’ capture. <A cool head he had them 
times, and anybody ought to have in that 
business, and when the pilot were that 
*flemmed’ that he were well nigh crazy, 
young Hurst and the skipper were most 
likely on the bridge laughin’ and jokin’ at 
the bad aim of the Yankee gunners, and a 
makin’ b’l’eve as they didn’t think there was 
any danger at all. They knowed, bless you, 
sir, jist as well as any of us,what the danger 
really were, but they know’d also as the 
only chance of comin’ through it safe, were 
in keepin’ cool, and so they done it. 

“Tt were dreadful excitin’ business, sir; 
I never know’d anythin’ like it; I’ve been 
into a whaleboat, fast to a whale, and him 
a runnin’ some fifteen or twenty mile a 
hour, the boat standin’ clean up onto her 
after end, and the water risin’ on each side 
full two feet above the gunwale; I’ve been 
of course through a many and a many gales 
of wind; I has been catched onto a lee 
shore, and jist worked off by carryin’ the 
sail onto her till we expected every minute 
as the masts would go over the side, and 
all these things was beautiful for to talk 
about arterwards, though I never seed a 
chap as cared for acontinuance of ’em at 
the time; but they none of ’em begin to 
come up with the excitement of runnin” 
through a fleet of men-of-war, knowin’ that 
the lightest shot from the smallest craft 
among ’em would sink you, and the way 
we used for to creep through ’em at night 
were most wonderful. 

“T supposes, as anybody as has had 
much experience in the Liverpool trade, 
has runned over the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland in a fog, and on its clearin’ up 
suddenly, if he has looked in the wake, he 
has seen, if at night, fifty glimmerin’ lights 
from as many fishin’ vessels, or, if in the 
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day time, he has seen the vessels them- 
selves and has wondered how on ’arth he 
got through ’em without runnin’ of ’em 
down, and that’s the way it used to seem 
to me in runnin’ the blockade. 

“Why, sir, I’ve passed within twenty 
feet of a blockader off Wilmin’ton arter 
steerin’ off from one I’d seen on the other 
side, and have heard eight bells, or what 
not, ring out sharp and clear on the night 
air from thirty or forty gunboats, the flag- 
ship beginnin’ of it, and then the others, 
one arter the other, or mayhap two or 
three at a time, takin’ it up, and it seemed 
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prominent above the water-line, except the 
funnels and masts. Everythin’ were painted 
lead color, and we used for to lower the 
boats down to the level of the rails, and 
we didn’t make much show, but then ag*in 
neither did they; for they was small, and 
they was all lead color too, and yet we seen 
them, and they didn’t see us, and the way 
I account for it were, as our eyes was ren- 
dered keener of vision by our anxiety for 
one thing, and for another, jist as soon as 
we seen a gunboat, we sheered off from, 
and almost instanly lost sight of her, and 
so I presumes we was seen a many times 

















A CLOSE SHAVE THROUGH THE YANKEE FLEET. 


(From the original in the possession of F. W. J. Hurst, Treasurer New York Yacht Club.) 


as though they must sartinly see us, but 
they didn’t. They stopped this bell 
ringin’ arter a while, ‘cause they thought 
the noise might give us as was wantin’ to run 
the blockades, an idea of their where- 
abouts, so as we could avoid ’em. Sartin, 
it did give us their bearin’s, which we very 
much desired for to know, not to avoid 
em, but to sarve as guides to the channel 
over the bar. We weren’t much afeard of 
their seein’ us, and the records will show 
that there were few cases where the boat 
goin’ in in the night were seen. Them as 


was discovered and chased, was them as 
got in on the coast afore dark, or else was 
avertook by daylight afore they got in. 
The little low side-wheelers had nothin’ 


by a lookout or a quartermaster, but by the 
time either of ’em reported to the officer 
of the deck, we was out of sight, and then 
he’d think, and they’d think, that they had 
been mistaken. A easy thing to be, sir, 
aboard of a ship when your lookin’ for 
anythin’. Take a ship runnin’ in for the 
coast, all hands lookin’ for land, why you'll 
see it a dozen times and then find out as 
you hasn’t seen it; and this is so well un- 
derstood as it has giv’ rise to the sayin’ 
‘everythin’ looks like land, but land don’t 
look like anythin’ else.’ 

“Startin’ in, sir, for to tell you of this 
v’yage across to Bermuda, which were a 
extremely remarkable one, I’ve rambled 
off into the blockade runnin’ business, as 
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naturally as a duck waddles to the water, 
and this here are the trouble in yarnin’ ; 
very few can stick to the p’int, but away 
they go, as one thought suggests another, 
and the yarn grows to a size as is unman- 
ageable. 

“Did you ever consider, sir, as there 
never wasn’t a woman as could spin a 
straight yarn? It’s afact. They can talk, 
but the most of ’em never says nothin’. 
I’ve seen ’em as seemed to have their 
tongues hung in the middle so as it could 
work both ways. Don’t think as I’m 
soured onto ’em, by reason of ’arly dis- 
appointments, though I has reason to 
be, but I know I ain’t doin’ ’em no in- 
justice when I says as they can’t spin a 
good yarn. 

“This here Vight Hawk were a brand 
new side-wheel steamer of about 600 
tons, rigged as a fore-and-aft schooner, 
with two funnels. She carried eight 
men in the deck department beside the 
officers, and three engineers, six fire- 
men, and six coal passers in the engine 
department. Beside the captain, there 
were two mates, a carpenter, cook and 
steward and a mess-boy —thirty all told, 
and I made the eighth one of the crew, 
arter I were picked up in the channel off 
of that side stage as I has told you of, and 
of course with nothin’ but what I stood 
into. Of course I did not want for dun- 
nage, and there weren’t one of the chaps 
but what spared me somethin’, so that in 
the way of outfit I made a good trade by 
swappin’ ships, havin’ more dunnage to 
my name than when I left New York in 
the Corinthian. It were in the ’arly part of 
the month of October, and if I don’t dis- 
remember, in the year 1862, and as we was 
bound south, I didn’t need no dunnage, 
*cept for a coverin’. 

“ Arter we had passed out of the chan- 
nel, we kep’her goin’ to the s’uth’ard and 
west’ard, makin’, with the variation, acourse 
about sou’-sou’west, detarmined for to git 
down into the Trades as soon as possible, 
so as to secure fine weather and smooth 
water—two things very important for a 
craft like this, for as I has told you, they 
was of the very flimsiest character. 

“ About in the latitude of the Scillies, 
we catched a gale of wind, and afore it 
were over, I had reason for to wish myself 
back ag’in on the floatin’ side-stage. It 
come on from the sou’west, along about 
noon, the sea gittin’ up almost instantly, 
and obligin’ us to go at half speed, and 
arter dark it come on that heavy, that 
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even goin’ dead slow, she’d put her nose 
under at every jump. By midnight, she 
were laborin’ tremendious, and jist arter 
twelve o’clock, there come a sea aboard 
which smashed the turtle back for’ard as if 
it had been cardboard, and, pourin’ aft, 
took the foremast out of her, and the 
bridge, and, pourin’ down the engine hatch 
into the fire-room, nigh hand, extinguished 
the fires. The old man and this young 
Hurst were onto the bridge, and why they 
weren’t took overboard when it went, is 
somethin’ I’ve never been able for to make 
out, but it weren’t reckoned for to be so. 
The old man had two of his ribs smashed, 
and the mate was took clean overboard, 
leastwise, nobody seen him go, but nobody 
seen him arterward ; so he must have gone 
somehow, and so there were no one left 
for to navigate but this here young man, 
and he at once took charge. 

“The strainin’ had caused the ship to 
leak in her bottom, and what with the 
quantity continually comin’ over all, she 
were a makin’ water faster than the pumps 
could free her, and the coal passers funked 
and wouldn’t stay in the fire-room to sup- 
ply the furnaces. Our side had trouble 
enough on deck, clearin’ away the wreck 
of the foremast and the bridge, but when 
this young chap called on us for to go 
down below and pass coal, we know’d as 
he spoke the truth when he said that were 
the only chance for our lives, and arter a 
glass o’ grog all ’round, we follered him 
down, and seein’ us, the coal passers was 
kind of shamed into goin’ to work ag’in 
and done it, and in this way we kep’ the 
boat above water. Several times, howsoever, 
the water were up to the furnace doors, 
and we stood up to our waists in the bunk- 
ers passin’ coal. * 

“Of course, you know, sir, that of all 
the helpless things in the world, the help- 
lessest are a side-wheel steamer in a sea, 
with her fires out, and if ever the water 
reached the fires, the game were up, and 
the ship were sure to sink. So long as 
steam could be kep’ and the pumps a 
workin’, there were hope, but nothin’ could 
save us if the steam ran down. 

“T shall always think as we all owed our 
lives to this young man Hurst. He 
worked passin’ coal as hard as any of us, 
though it were somethin’ he hadn’t never, 
not by no means, done afore in all his born 
days, and by his cheerful manner he kep’ 
our spirits up wonderful. He were young, 
sir, and it are a great thing for to be 

1 See frontispiece. 
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young. That were twenty-four years ago; 
and I’m game to bet a pot of money he 
couldn’t do it now, but then he could, 
cause he were young. 

“Once and ag’in, not too often, he’d 
pass the word along to the steward, and 
we'd all have our “tod” of whisky, a lit- 
tle of which are good under any and all 
sarcumstances, as I has always contended, 
and will ever maintain. ‘Too much of it, 
hows’ever, in sich a time as that, are worse 
than none at all, and it are a delicate 
thing to giv’ only the right quantity. 

“ At four o’clock, in a most tremendious 
squall, the wind shifted to nor’west and 
still continued a hard gale. But the 
weather cleared, and by six oclock the day 
began to show itself, and as is well known, 
daylight doubles the power of any crew. 
By eight bells in the mornin’, the wind had 
sensibly lulled, but the wind ag’in the 
old sou’west sea made a confused bubble, 
in which we labored dreadfully, and it was 
simply a question of the machinery holdin’ 
out. If nothin’ giv’ out, she might pull 
through. Fortunate we had extra steerin’ 
gear aft, else, when the bridge went, the 
jig would have been up, as she steered 
from the bridge. All through the fore- 
noon, our fate hung in the balance. No 
fire could be made in the galley, and not 
so much as a cup of coffee could be had, 
and all that there were to eat, were cold 
salt meat and hard tack. 

“By noon, hows’ever, the danger were 
pretty well over; the sea had got more 
reg’lar, and the wind had gone down con- 
siderably. All hands had been on duty 
from six o’clock the preceding evening, 
and half the crew in each department was 
now allowed four hours below, and four 
hours below meant four hours sleep, for 
we were that tuckered out, that-what with 
the whisky and all, there weren’t one of 
us but what were able for to lie down in 
his wet clothes and go off to sleep directly. 
Under sich sarcumstances, sir, a man can 
do a heap of sleepin’ in four hours. 

“Arter the sun went down, the wind 
went down with it, and although there 
were still a long roll to the sea, as a 
reminder of the gale we had passed 
through, still it was nothin’ dangerous, 
and the only unpleasant thing about it 
were, that it retarded our progress, as we 
daredn’t let her go into it more than six 
or seven miles a hour. We was a goin’ 
south all the while, this here young man, 
as was now the old man, shapin’ a course 
for Fayal, one of the Western Islands, in 
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consequence of the captain’s broken ribs, 
and in order to coal ship. 

“The fifth day arter I were took aboard, 
we sighted the Peak of Pico, and a few 
hours arterwards, anchored in the road- 
stead of Fayal. There were a Yankee 
man-of-war, the Xearsage, there, and 
when we'd be ashore alongside of her 
boats, with our boat, they’d joke us about 
bein’ goin’ blockade runnin’; but of 
course, in a British steamer, bound from 
one British port to another, they couldn’t 
do nothin’ but talk, no matter what they 
might think. 

“We left the captain at Fayal, and 
havin’ coaled ship, proceeded arter remain- 
in’ there two days. When I said as we was. 
goin’ to the Trades,I meant generally as 
we would run our latitude down as soon 
as possible; but, of course, not bein’ a 
sailin’ vessel, we didn’t care about the 
winds, and didn’t care to go twelve hun- 
dred miles out of our way for the sake of 
a fair wind, and so we come across on the 
parallel of 30°, Bermuda bein’ in 32°. 

“Tt are a nasty, rainy region, but for the 
most part calm, and we horsed across the 
Atlantic at a great rate, averagin’ about 
three hundred miles a day. To this we 
met a curious check, one day, by runnin’ 
into a field of gulf weed so thick that it 
checked her speed to about two knots, and 
about every half hour we had to stop the 
engine altogether, and go into the paddle- 
boxes and clear the wheels which had got 
completely clogged with this stuff. I’ve 
spun this yarn sometimes even to sailor men, 
who has doubted it, but of course I wouldn’t 
tell you nothin’ as wasn’t strictly true. 

“We fared pretty well in the fish line a 
runnin’ across the Atlantic on this v’yage. 
Havin’ rigged some nets across the 
for’ard part of the paddle-boxes, we’d go 
a’most any time and find ’em chock full of 
flyin’ fish, one of the most delicious pan 
fish as you can imagine. Frequent, too, 
they’d fly aboard by the thousand, we was 
that low in the water, and havin’ no salt 
for to presarve ’em, we frequent had for to 
heave whole barrels of ‘em overboard 
cause we liked ’em fresh, and there weren’t 
no use eatin’ these stale ones. 

“We made the passage from the Western 
Islands to Bermuda in a little over six days, 
and when I fust saw the island, I thought 
it were jist the prettiest place I’d ever 
clapped my eyes on. The cottages along 
the slopes of the hills is all of wood, and 
painted white, which makes a beautiful con- 
trast with the green foliage which covers 
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the slopes to the water’s edge, and what 
with the clear water, and the light sky over 
head, the whole made as pretty a picture 
as can be seen anywhere. We found there, 
when we arrived, the Wild Rover and Will 
of the Wisp, of the same company as our 
ship belonged to, and besides these, at 
least a dozen other blockade runners, one 
of which, the Kate, had that day arrived 
from Wilmin’ton, her decks piled high with 
cotton, and a half dozen ships was un- 
loadin’ coal, havin’ brought it out from 
England for to supply the ships what was 
bound to the southern ports. They took 
back return cargoes of cotton, and so made 
profitable v’yages. 
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“Young Mr. Hurst got great credit for 
bringin’ our ship over so nicely, arter the 
captain had been disabled and the mate 
lost overboard, and he were quite the lion 
in Georgetown while he stayed there, while 
the fact that he intended to run the block 
ade at Wilmin’ton still further increased 
his popularity. As for us sailor men, our 
v’yage were up at Bermuda, and when we 
shipped ag’in, which we soon did, as the 
big wages was temptin’, it were under a 
entirely new arrangement. The next time 
we happens to meet, sir, I’ll tell you of some 
hair-bread escapes as I had in the block- 
ade runnin’ business, as will make your 
hair curl,” 


[To be continued.] 
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Author of ‘‘Mars La Tour anp GRAVELOTTE.”’ 


I. 


Bailey's Wells, May 19.'— Yesterday fore- 
noon, while in attendance at target practice, 
in charge of the troop to which I belong, 
I was told by the second lieutenant that 
the Chiricahua Indians had left their re- 
servation, and that troops from Fort 
Apache were out in pursuit of them. Hav- 
ing come into the territory less than three 
weeks before, we knew little about Ari- 
zona’s Indian affairs. We were not com- 
petent, therefore, to judge of the signifi- 
cance of the reported event. We set at 
once to conjecturing, however, whether, 
if an actuality, it would give us something 
to do in the field. 

In the course of the forenoon we learned 
that the number of bucks, or male Indians, 


1 This is the diary of a United States officer in the field, who 
notes down what he experiences from day today. This paper 
should have preceded that of the March number, and we beg 
the indulgence of our readers, as well as of the author, for an 
error that would have been impossible had he been here in- 
stead of on the Mexican frontier.—Ep. 
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in the party was thirty-four, and that of the 
squaws and children about ninety. Upon 
going into the Post from the target range, 
I saw that the reported Indian trouble was 
a matter of general interest. It seemed to 
be the prevalent belief of the garrison, 
based upon a knowledge of the character 
and methods of our commanding officer, 
that it would not be long before some of 
us would be out. 

At this time the commanding officer was 
at Wilcox, the nearest station on the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. He was expected 
back in the evening, and it was thought 
that a conference of some of the older 
heads might be held upon his arrival and 
something decided upon. 

Before going to bed, I made my pre- 
paration for taking the field. I rolled up 
together a good quilt and a pair of blan- 
kets, a change of underclothing, a few 
toilet articles, an overcoat, and a light 
rubber coat. I also laid my rifle out, with 
the intention of taking it with me on my 
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horse. But no steps in the matter of mili- 
tary operations were taken, it seems, by the 
commanding officer last night. Reveille, 
this morning found me sleepier, I thought, 
than usual. Upon looking out on the 
parade ground, shortly afterwards, I saw 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
going to and from the adjutant’s office, and 
observed a wakefulness about the Post that 
did not usually pertain to it until several 
hours later. It was plain to me that some- 
thing was up, and I soon concluded that 
the garrison was preparing a contingent 
for the war path; was I to be in it? 

I wanted to be. I had come off a long 
march from Fort Davis, Texas, less than 
three weeks before, but that had been un- 
eventful, and in point of distinction, of 
course unprofitable. It was seven months 
since I had returned to my regiment from 
the East, and in that time, with the ex- 
ception of the march from Texas, I had 
not been outside of the Post on duty. I 
had rejoined my regiment with the expec- 
tation of gaining in efficiency from experi- 
ence in the field, and I realized the fact 
that the opportunities for doing so in our 
army were becoming fewer and harder to 
seize every year. I also realized that 
laurels were scarce along Indian trails, and 
that they grew in difficult places. It was 
principally for the practice of looking and 
reaching for them, with the hope that the 
skillfulness thus acquired might some day 
serve me under more favorable conditions, 
that I aspired to getting on the trail of these 
Chiricahuas. My mind was gratified early 
in the day with the prospect of doing so. 
While I was eating my breakfast, I was no- 
tified that my company commander wished 
to see me. Wondering whether I was to 
copy a muster-roll or make out a target re- 
port, or take some roll-call, or receive a 
command of a detachment for field service, 
I reported to him at once, and was notified 
that the troop was ordered to take the field, 
with the other four troops of the Post, at nine 
o'clock or in the course of about an hour; 
also that the officers were not allowed any 
baggage except what they could carry on 
their horses. The latter item of informa- 
tion caused my roll of bedding and under- 
clothing to dwindle in my mind to diminu- 
tive proportions. 

I gave up the idea of taking my rifle, 
and determined also upon not taking my 
saddle-bags. My new kit consisted of one 
blanket, in which was rolled up a heavy 
woolen overcoat, a light rubber coat, a 
small toilet case, and a Spanish Grammar. 
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I never take the field without something to 
read. 

Before describing our march, I must 
say something in regard to our point of 
departure, Fort Grant. This beautifully- 
surrounded spot is on the west side of the 
Sierra Bonita, or as named by Americans, 
Graham Mountain, a rugged sierra, rising 
from gentle foot-slopes to a height of 6,500 
feet above the plain, and of about 10,500 
above the level of the sea. The fort is on 
the border-line, between the foot-slopes and 
the mountain proper, 4,600 feet above the 
sea. I say the fort; that is military par- 
lance. There is really no fort here, and 
never has been. Most of our military 
posts bear that name, though but a small 
proportion deserve it. Some western posts 
that are not forts were such at one time, 
while others, like Fort Grant, never were. 
Those that are not are merely posts, which 
term includes, besides the position held and 
occupied, the quarters and other buildings. 
Of those posts that are not named forts 
some are named barracks; Jefferson Bar- 
racks, etc., some, camp; Camp Rice, Camp 
Rio, etc.; while others are named simply 
after their locality, San Antonio, Govern- 
or’s Island, Willett’s Point, West Point, etc. 
Among the latter are some of the most 
deserving of the name of fort. At about 
ten o’clock the command of five troops of 
cavalry, numbering about thirty men to a 
troop, set out from the Post in a south- 
easterly direction to cross the Graham 
range. 

We made our first halt at a creek 
about three miles out, where the horses 
are ordinarily watered on their way to 
herd. From there we continued our 
course obliquely across the range. About 
three miles further, we passed a ranch, 
whose occupants, among whom I saw only 
women and children, did not seem alarmed 
about the Indians. Their proximity to the 
Post gives them, no doubt, a sense of 
security. I could not but think, however, 
of the terrible possibilities of their situa- 
tion. Hardly do I see a woman on a 
ranch but some Indian atrocity springs up 
in my mind too horrible for description 
here. 

The American public does not know the 
meaning of the phrase, Indian atrocity — 
not its true meaning. For their sakes I 
am glad they do not, but for the sake of 
the small but not insignificant number of 
Americans whose homes are darkened 
through their knowledge of it, I wish the 
American public did know it. 
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The whites on our frontier are suffering 
the tyranny of a democracy. The Indian 
question is a local question, and the treat- 
ment of it by representatives of the people 
at large is naturally careless and defective. 
The people of Arizona and New Mexico 
are not allowed to settle their Indian trou- 
bles themselves, and the national govern- 
ment will not settle them for them. 

It was a mistake ever to remove west- 
ward the Indians that had settled on re- 
servations east of the Mississippi. If they 
had remained there, we should now have 
samples of Indian life and character, and 
more or less interest in Indian legislation 
in every section of the country. The 
Indian question, if there still were such a 
question, would be national in fact as well 
as in name, and its final answer not far off. 
As it is, people in the East can not know 
the horrible particulars of Indian murder, 
torture, and outrage. There is no public 
organ to give them utterance. Their re- 
volting indecency often excludes them from 
every respectable paper, and the lowest 
publication of sensations and horrors would 
reject them on the very eminence of their 
qualification for admission ; for the most 
morbidly-depraved imagination would be 
sickened by them. 

I scarcely noticed, in my abstraction, the 
graceful turns and gentle murmur of this 
brook, or the restful shade of its verdant 
banks. I had been told, before leaving 
Grant, that we should find plenty of water 
wherever we went, and this fair stream 
augurs well for the truth of the assertion. 
It is now after one o’clock; the column 
having halted, we will sit down here to 
lunch. What a satisfaction this sureness as 
to water! How far could we follow Indi- 
ans in Texas without a prospect of thirst- 
ing to death. Now the bugle sounds, and 
we are off. Iam with the captain, at the 
head of the troop; the second lieutenant 
rides companionless at the rear. 

On this, the first day out, the officers 
keep closely to their places in the column, 
the restraint of garrison life being still upon 
them. As time goes by, and the effect of 
drills and parades and guard duty wears 
off, we shall depart in this respect from the 
regulations. 

Having gone several miles out of our 
way, we did not reach our camping place 
until seven o’clock. It promises badly as 
to competency of our guide that he loses 
his way the first day out. 

We camped at Bailey’s Wells, about thirty 
miles from the Post. There is a ranch 


here which, like many other ranches in 
Arizona and New Mexico, was started on a 
dry flat, with no water within less than a 
day’s march of it. An artesian well, being 
sunk, it has now all the water it wants, 
which the owner sells to parties passing it 
at the usual rate of 10 cents a day for 
every head of stock watered. This water 
is somewhat alkaline, so will not do well 
for irrigation. 

We ate our supper after dark, our table- 
cloth, a piece of shelter tent, being laid on 
the ground by the cork fire. Our fierce 
appetites having finally succumbed to 
beans and bacon, we got up and shook and 
stretched ourselves, and then, with the hope 
of learning something as to the movements. 
of the morrow, we started out for camp. 
headquarters. We found there, besides 
the commanding officer and some three 
or four other officers, a civilian visitor, from 
whom the officers were drawing rumors 
and reports concerning the Indians. The 
most important. of their elicitations was 
that Indians had been seen on the Upper 
Gila River (pronounced Heela), traveling 
south. From our camp across to the river 
is about thirty-five miles. It was a ques- 
tion for the commanding officer to decide 
whether we should proceed there on the 
morrow, or strike southeastward for the 
railroad. .Going to the river, we should 
have a surer thing of finding a trail; on 
the other hand, going to the railroad, we 
should stand a better chance of heading 
the Indians off from Old Mexico, or of 
closely following them there. Track 
walkers, working parties, and engine 
drivers, etc., are so many scouts from whom 
information can be obtained at short inter- 
vals by means of the telegraph. We could 
depend upon being notified by them if the 
Indians had crossed the track, and where.. 
Furthermore, on the railroad we should be 
sure of forage and water, and we should 
be in telegraphic communication with .the 
department commander and other mili- 
tary authorities. 

San Simon, May 20. — Whether the 
commanding officer came to any con- 
clusion, last night, as to what he should do, 
I cannot say. He probably revolved the 
matter in his mind for some time after his 
visitors had left him, they repairing, careless. 
of what his cogitations might bring forth, to 
their respective places of repose. 

Before the sun was visible on the horizon, 
the sound of the assembly of trumpeters. 
who did not assemble —trumpeting is ta- 
booed in an Indian country — brought me 
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to consciousness, and to a sort of gratitude 
to the solar system. 

Our march was almost due southeast, 
being directed upon the railroad station of 
San Simon, about thirty miles from Bailey’s 
Wells. It was a hot, dusty, and difficult 
march, the ground being broken and heavy 
with sand. The first dismounting for 
punishment took place to-day. A man was 
made to walk for having unfitted himself 
for duty by getting drunk. 






















His punishment was illegal, but sanc- 
tioned by the custom of the service. If 
our military law were strictly carried out, 
there would hardly be any punishing, and, 
therefore, any discipline in the field. Our 
method of imposing punishment by trial 
before a court martial is adapted only to a 
garrison in time of peace ; the further re- 
moved therefrom the situation is short of 
actual war, the more difficult is the appli- 
cation of this method. On a march, as, for 
instance, in changing station, a trial by 
court martial, though often inconvenient, 
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is not impracticable, but on a trial in pur- 
suit of hostile or marauding Indians, it is 
simply impossible. “In time of war, a field 
officer may be detailed in every regiment 
to try soldiers thereof for offenses not 
capital, and’ —as if to doubly insure to 
the service the benefit of this provision — 
“no soldier serving with his regiment 
shall be tried by a regimental or garrison 
court martial when a field officer of his 
regiment may be so detailed.” [8oth 
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Article of War.| Chasing Indians does 
not constitute war as here understood. We 
need some such provision as this for time 
of peace both in the garrison and in the 
field ; also the sanctioning of punishment 
without trial for commanders of forces in 
which trials are impracticable, for want of 
officers ; or, what would amount to nearly 
the same thing, the investment of such 
commanders ex officio with the authority of 
a field officer’s court. Such a measure 
would simply sanction what is constantly 
taking place. 




















San Simon will probably dwell in the 
memory of every officer who has camped 
there, as the worst camping ground he has 
ever rested on. It is located somewhat 
east of the center of the San Simon Flat, 
an expanse of sand and clay some sixty 
miles long and twenty broad, exceedingly 
dusty in dry weather, and boggy in wet. 
There is not a tree within sight, and the 
grass is generally poor and sparse. Having 
camped here on our way from Texas, our 
various discomforts have not even the pal- 
liation of novelty. 

We expected, when we stopped here, to 
set out early in the morning, but as time 
wore on and our commanding officer tele- 
graphed for instructions and no instructions 
came, we became alive to the probability 
of our having at least to open the morrow 
where we were. 

The men and officers have not re- 
mained in the fiery furnace in which 
the command unsaddled. The men are 
mostly strewn along the railroad track, 
asleep in the shade of the freight cars; 
others are in the pump-house, through 
which water is brought up from an arte- 
sian wellinto the railroad tank; others are 
lounging on the platform of the station. 
The officers are in the warehouse. They 
are an ennuyé-looking set at this hour of 
4 P.M.; one of them is sleeping on the 
hand-truck —I see some youngster taking 
hold of it to tip him up; another ona rickety 
old cot, which every now and then gives 
out a significant creek, and is going soon 
to let him down on the floor ; two or three 
are sleeping or reclining on a retired wait- 
ing-room bench; another is ill-humoredly 
shifting himself about on a cluster of sacs 
of ore; another, having left his Spanish 
Grammar over in camp, is lying on the floor, 
with his boots under his head and his blouse 
over his feet, in the hope of a blessed and 
speedy unconsciousness. About 5 P.M. 
took place the great excitement of the day — 
a passenger train came in from the West, 
and stopped about five minutes. A brisk sale 
ensued of newspapers and California fruit, 
in which a crushing railroad monopoly 
possessed itself of many a last cent. One 
officer paid 4 dits (50 cents) for four 
oranges. 

After the train left, most of the officers, 
as well as the men, were occupied in the 
watering of the horses. This was a slow 
process, having to be done at the troughs 
in the cattle pens, provided for keeping 
cattle awaiting railroad embarkation. Not 
more than one-third of a troop could water 
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at a time, and the water ran so slowly that 
the troughs could not be kept full for this 
many. Atthe end of this diversion, the 
sun being on the horizon, the officers be- 
took themselves mostly to their towels and 
canteens, in preparation for dinner. 

It was cool and pleasant by the time we 
settled down to our evening meals. Some of 
us, thinking we could do better than at our 
own mess, at any rate secure a change from 
camp fare, ate at the Travellers’ Resort, the 
house of the flagman. Our meal consisted 
of one course; in the main, beef and pota- 
toes. As we paid our 50 cents, the usual 
price for a Western railroad meal, most of 
us thought that we had hardly got our 
money’s worth. However, we had par- 
taken of two good anti-scorbutics, and we 
did not know how long we might have to 
travel on salt meat and canned vegetables. 
Indeed, some of the officers had no canned 
vegetables. They fared, like the men, on 
bread and bacon and coffee, with an occa- 
sional mess of boiled beans. These were 
the few who followed to the letter the order 
given us by the post commander, to take 
nothing but what we could carry on our 
horses. Many must have thought of the 
times when, even had they struck a line of 
travel, they could not have fared as well as 
we did at this primitive inn. 

Before the railroad, in the days of stage- 
coaching, the Western traveler subsisted 
principally on fried bacon and canned 
tomatoes. ‘To my mind, this diet is not in- 
ferior, either in point of tastefulness or of 
hygiene, to beef and potatoes. It is a 
common belief that salt meat produces 
scurvy, and fresh meat guards against it ; 
whereas in fact the one produces it as surely, 
if not as soon, as the other. Scurvy is more 
the effect of sameness than of saltness of 
diet. It is quite common among cow-boys, 
whose diet is almost exclusively fresh beef; 
and troops coming upon a cattle camp have 
no difficulty, as a rule, in exchanging all the 
bacon they wish for an equal quantity of 
fresh meat. 

San Simon, May 2z.— Upon rising from 
breakfast, we made our preparations to 
start. 

We had our bedding rolled, and the men 
packed their saddles and the mule-paniers. 
We were confident that if marching 
orders had not come during the night, 
they would come in the course of the 
morning. The morning wore _ tedi- 
ously on; the west-bound train came and 
went, telegraph messages passed east and 
west, and still no bugle roused us. We 
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gradually lapsed into a worse state of 
depression than the day before. We had 
not only the prospect of a prolongation of 
our weariness, but also the certainty of our 
stock’s running down from want of nour- 
ishment. Not having thoroughly recov- 
ered from the effects of their march from 
Texas, our horses were not in the best con- 
dition when they started out, and two hard 
marches without forage, followed by fast- 
ing in camp, was telling on them. Forage 
had been telegraphed for the day before, 
immediately upon our arrival, but none 
had come. 

Our endeavors to kill time assumed very 
much the same form as the day before, and 
yielded about the same satisfaction. As 
we wended our way over to camp, at the 
end of another day, we felt as if we had 
lived in a warehouse for—I will not say 
how long, for fear of exaggerating. The 
information reached us, to-day, that on the 
morrow we shouldbe joined by a detach- 
ment of the Fourth Cavalry, from Doubt- 
ful Cafion, northeast of us. 

Stein’s Pass, May 22, — We did not go 
as far in packing this morning as we did 
yesterday, and most of us, as we repaired 
to our club room, took with us such re- 
sources in smoking, and the more fortunate 
ones in reading, as would last us, if need 
be, through the day. 

About ten o’clock the dust of the Fourth 
Cavalry, emerging from the range of hills, 
on the horizon, was seen sluggishly rolling 
and reeling down the foot-slopes towards 
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We looked at it from time to 


the station. 
time through the quivering atmosphere, 
and derived from it appreciation for the 


shelter we enjoyed. Little by little the 
men and horses came into view, and finally 
the command was seen halting and going 
into camp. The officers, being at leisure, 
were soon affording us that common 
yet ever fresh enjoyment of army life of 
meeting old friends. Among our new com- 
panions were two fellow-cadets of mine at 
the Point, one of them a class-mate; also 
one of my former instructors there, and 
one of my pupils. We learned that their 
detachment had accomplished nothing, and 
that they were as completely in the dark as 
to their future movements and operations 
as we were. 

I noticed as soon as I met these officers 
that they were armed with thesabre. This is 
the first time I have ever seen a U.S. officer 
carrying that weapon in the field. Our 
command has not a sabre or pistol with 
it, being armed only with the carbine. It 
is, therefore, unprepared to fight mounted. 
The independence of post and regimental 
commanders, not to say troop commanders, 
in the matter of arming their commands is, 
or rather has been, a striking peculiarity of 
our army. I say, has been, because it looks 
as if the present General of the Army had 
put an end to it. If it is advisable to have 
some variety of armament among the dif- 
ferent regiments, the nature and extent of 
that variety should be determined by orders 
from the headquarters of the army. 
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SPORT IN FLORIDA.’ 


M.D., 


Author of ‘“‘ Book or THE Biack Bass.” 


INDIAN RIVER is an extensive but shal- 
low sheet of water, 150 miles in length, and 
above the Narrows varies from a mile to 
five miles in width. It is not a river, prop- 
erly speaking, but a shallow salt water 
lagoon, or sound, with two inlets from the 
sea—one opposite Fort Capron, and the 
other at its extreme southern end, at Jupiter 
River. From Jupiter Narrows to the head 
of the river there is no current, and the 
mean rise and fall of the tides is but three 
inches. From Jupiter Inlet to the Narrows 
there is a strong derivative tide-wave of 
greater mean. The general course of the 
river is N.N.W. and S.S.E. The variation 
of the compass at Titusville is 2° 54’ E. 


It is a magnificent body of water, separated 
from the Atlantic by a narrow strip of land, 
generally from a fourth to a half mile in 
width, though in places the intervening strip 
is not more than from 75 to 200 yards wide. 

Being so near the sea, there is a good 
sailing breeze almost every day, and with 
an easterly or westerly wind ‘one can lay 
his course either up or down the river. 
While the breezes are almost always fresh, 
gales are very infrequent during the winter 
season. ‘Northers” are dreaded most, 
chiefly on account of their coolness, but a 
“sou’wester ” is the most treacherous, baf- 
fling, and squally wind that blows on Indian 
River. 


1 The publishers of this entertaining work have kindly consented to our making these extracts. They have also placed the 


cuts at our 
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The entire carrying or freighting busi- 
ness is done by small yachts and sail-boats; 
consequently there are plenty of boats and 
experienced boatmen that can be chartered 
to convey parties or individuals to any por- 
tion of East Florida. ‘These boatmen are, 
as a rule, intelligent and accommodating. 
An Indian River boatman is sui generis 
a peculiar and unique combination of sailor, 
fisherman, hunter, guide, cook, woodman, 
and philosopher — an animated salmagundi, 
full of all kinds of expedients for all kinds 
of emergencies. 

The boats are necessarily of light 
draught, and center-boarders. There are 
the “skimming-dish,” the “ pumpkin-seed,” 
and the “ flat-iron”’ models, all half-round 
yacht-built boats, broad and beamy, cat- 
rigged or sloop-rigged ; they all pound and 
spank in a sea-way, and are very wet. Then 
there is the “skip-jack,” a much superior 
model for sailing, will go to windward 
much better, but, as they are built very flat, 
with little or no sheer, and with chubby 
bows, they are also wet. There are a few 
ships’ boats, picked up on the beach, mostly, 
built over and usually schooner-rigged ; 
they do very well sailing free, but on the 
.wind are loggy. Last and best is the 
“batteau,” of good length, little beam, and 
flat bottom, with “pirogue,” or “peri- 
auger,” rig — that is, two leg-o’mutton sails 
like the “sharpie.” 

I will say here that, if the “sharpie” is 
ever introduced into East Florida, it will 
rapidly take the place of all other boats, 
for it is undoubtedly ¢4e boat for Florida 
waters, being fast, safe, weatherly, easily 
handled, of extremely light draught, great 
carrying capacity, and cheap. 

The day after we arrived at Titusville 
was Christmas day; but it was hard to 
realize it with the thermometer at 75°, 
with the birds singing merrily, and tube- 
roses and hyacinths blooming in the open 
ground ; while all around were trees and 
shrubs luxuriant in their green and grace- 
ful foliage. Eager to begin our cruising 
and camping, I hastened to the river in 
search of a suitable boat for our party, 
and, by a stroke of extreme good fortune, 
I hit upon a “ skip-jack ” yacht, cat-rigged, 
eighteen feet long, seven feet beam, and 
drawing fifteen inches when loaded. She 
was decked over, forward and aft, with a 
very roomy cock-pit. I examined her 


thoroughly, and found her tight, in good 
order, and sound condition. She was called 
Blue Wing, and proved to be one of the 
fastest and safest boats on the river. I 
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purchased her for quite a moderate sum — 
about one-half her real worth. 

Of course, my purchase was soon “ noised 
abroad ” among the boatmen, and at night 
there were “all hands and the cook” mus- . 
tered in the office of the hotel. With an 
eye to the main chance, many were quite 
anxious to go with me in the capacity of 
skipper and guide. They were quite solicit- 
ous in regard to our welfare, and I was 
entertained graphically with the difficulties 
of navigating Indian River, with its in- 
tricate channels, rocky reefs, treacherous 
shoals, oyster bars, variable winds, and 
sudden squalls. I was regaled, myste- 
riously, with highly-colored descriptions of 
the best fishing-grounds and hunting local- 
ities, known only to a “chosen few.” 

But as I deemed my past experience in 
sailing —ten years of my youthful life on 
Chesapeake Bay, and later on Long Island 
Sound, and still later on the Great Lakes 
—sufficient for Indian River, I declined 
their kind offices with the best grace pos- 
sible, and put a bold face on the matter, as 
the following colloquy may witness. After 
I had been interviewed by a number, one 
who appeared to be a kind of “oracle” 
amongst them approached me, and cast off 
his “ jaw-tackle” in this wise : — 

Oracle (patronizingly) — “ Doc, I’d like 
to sail the Blue Wing for you fellows, and 
learn you the ropes. How long will you 
be on the river?” 

“ About four months.” 

O. (surprised) — “Why, most parties 
only go down for two or three weeks ; but 
I ’spose you'll run down to Jupiter, and 
make long camps all the way down?” 

“T shall stop but a day or two at Horse 
Creek and Elbow Creek ; a few days on 
Banana River; then Crane Creek and 
Turkey Creek ; a week on Sebastian River; 
through the Narrows and Capron for 
another week; then St. Lucie River and 
through Jupiter Narrows, and Hobe Sound 
to Jupiter River. After a few days at 
Jupiter, I will go to Lake Worth.” 

O. (emphatically) — “ But you can’t get 
the Blue Wing through the saw-grass to 
Lake Worth!” 

“No; I shall go over Jupiter bar, and 
sail outside to Lake Worth Inlet.” 

O. (amazed) — “ But she has never been 
outside ; and, if you’ll take my advice, you 
won’t try it.” 

“And from Lake Worth I will sail to 
Biscayne Bay.” 

O. (astonished) —“ Jerusalem! why, that’s 
a hundred and fifty miles ou¢side sailing!” 








“No, only about seventy-five miles, with 
two good harbors between : New River and 
Hillsboro’ River.” 

O. (vanquished) — “Well, Doc, you'll 
excuse me —I don’t want any of that out- 
side bizness in mine — not in an eighteen- 
foot boat, no how!” 

“Then I may cruise along the keys to 
Key West, and if the boys stand the racket 
pretty well, I will sail up the west coast to 
Charlotte Harbor and Pease Creek, where 
I will sell the boat, hire an ox-cart and 
team, and go across the country to Lake 
Okechobee and come out at Fort Capron, 
where I will charter your boat to bring us 
up to Titusville, provided you are on hand.” 
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of the sub-tropical landscape, and is withal 
perfectly harmless if let alone, and will get 
out of one’s way fast enough if given the 
chance; but when wounded or cornered, 
look out for him, and keep out of reach of 
his lively and powerful tail, for he is then 
an ugly customer, and “means business.” 

In the lonely fastnesses of a cypress 
swamp, with only the alligator for com- 
pany, I have felt on terms of confidential 
fellowship with him, as he lay upon a bank, 
or floated noiselessly with only the top of 
his small skull and wicked eyes above the 
water, silently watching me; and his eye 
is the only ugly feature about him — snaky, 
treacherous, and malevolent. 





OPEN FOR BUSINESS, 


O. (admiringly) — “‘ Why, Doc, you must 
be a regular old salt!” 

“Yes, I can discount Lot’s wife for salt- 
ness; I am the saltiest of the salt — salt- 
peter and Epsom salts —a double dose.” 

O. (reflectively) — “Are the rest of your 
party good sailors?” 

“T don’t think any of them ever saw a 
sail-boat before they reached Jacksonville, 
and I am certain that none of them were 
ever in one.” 

O. (decidedly) — “ Well, they’ll have a 
rough time of it if they follow you.” 

“That’s what I brought them to Florida 
for, to rough it.” 


THE NATIVES. 


The alligator is one of the institutions 
of Florida. To most persons he is a re- 


pulsive and dangerous-looking reptile ; but 
I rather like him He is a familiar feature 





I have hid myself in the saw-grass or 
saw-palmetto, bordering, a placid pool in 
Southern Florida, where alligators do most 
abound, and by making a peculiar, grunt- 
ing noise, have seen a score of heads 
silently appear above the surface of the 
water and swim noiselessly toward me; 
but upon the least movement on my part 
they would instantly disappear, without 
leaving a ripple to mark their course. 

Paddling along a quiet stream —and all 
streams in Florida are quiet, however swift 
—they can be seen lying motionless on the 
banks and sand spits, sunning themselves, 
and slipping and sliding into the water as 
one gets nearer, without the least noise or 
confusion, and as silently sink out of sight. 
But it is rather startling to have a big fel- 
low, who has just discovered you as you 
get abreast of him, come crashing and 
floundering through the brush and saw- 
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grass, and plunge into the water, not 
twenty feet from your boat, with a noise 
and commotion like the fall of a large tree 
from the bank. These are the big ones 
that are always fifteen or twenty feet long 
—but if measured with the tape-line they 
would not exceed twelve feet. 

An alligator is easily killed by a well- 
directed shot, if put in the right place, but 
he will stand a good deal of indiscriminate 
shooting. Just back of the eye, and close 
behind the fore-leg are the vulnerable 
points. Immediately back of the eye is a 
a slight depression, or flat space, at right 
angles with the top of his flat skull, and a 
bullet fairly planted there is instantly fatal. 





SEEDY CITIZEN. 


If one is above and behind him, the only 
vulnerable spot is where the skull joins the 
neck. 

The alligator lives upon fish, turtles, 
snakes, and wild-fowl, to which diet he 
adds, for reasons best known to himself, 
pine-knots and cypress-knees. He is espe- 
cially fond of dogs, pigs, and calves; and 
young alligators who are strangers to him 
he takes in like a Christian. In his throat, 
or gular region, under the lower jaw, are 
two small slits, the mouths of the musk 
glands. The odor of the secretion is 
similar to that of the muskrat, but stronger. 

The nest of the alligator resembles some- 


what a large muskrat house, and is formed ~ 


in a similar manner, of grass, leaves, brush, 
and muck. In the center of this the 
female lays from twenty to forty, sometimes 
more, whitish, oblong eggs, an inch or 
more in diameter and three or four inches 
long. The female is frequently seen lying 
on top of the nest, but the heat generated 
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by the decomposition of the heap is suffi- 
cient to hatch the eggs. 

The bull alligators have regular pitched 
battles in the spring of the year, in which 
they engage “tooth and toe-nail,” and with 
a liberal use of their powerful tails. The 
bellow of the alligator is a harsh, hoarse, 
jarring, and discordant sound, which can 
be heard for a long distance. They are 
very active in water, but clumsy and awk- 
ward upon land. When wounded they will 
put to blush the best efforts of the most 
finished acrobat. The flesh of the alligator 
is red and clean-looking, and when well 
boiled is said to be somewhat palatable, 
though fishy in taste. The natives often 
feed their dogs and hogs boiled ’gator 
meat. 

In addition to the alligator (Adigator 
Mississippiensis), a true crocodile (Croco- 
dilus Americanus) is found in Southern 
Florida. A number have been killed on 
the tributaries of Biscayne Bay, and at the 
lower end of Lake Worth. 

To the casual observer there is no appa- 
rent difference between the Florida alligator 
and crocodile; but upon closer observation 
it will be seen that the head of the croco- 
dile is somewhat narrower and longer, and 
that the long canine teeth of the lower jaw 
project through holes in the upper jaw, 
while in the alligator these holes are only 
blind pits, into which the lower teeth fit. 

The crocodile likewise has a ridge of 
projecting scales along the outer surface of 
the hind legs, which scales are absent in 
the alligator. The hind feet of the croco- 
dile are also webbed nearly to the toes, 
which is not the case with the alligator, the 
web being much shallower. The crocodile 
grows to a larger size, usually, than his 
congener, though they are similar in habits. 


A CLOSE CALL. 


The wind being favorable, we sailed up 
the south fork, called South Halpatiokee 
River, some four miles, being altogether 
about twelve miles from the mouth. Here 
we moored the schooner for a camp of 
several days, and had fine sport, there be- 
ing an abundance of deer, turkey and quail. 

One morning I entered a clump of bushes 
near a spruce-pine thicket, where I had 
seen some turkeys the day before, and 
began calling or “keouking,” with the in- 
tention of enticing some old gobbler within 
range. Just outside of the clump of shrub- 
bery was a large bare space of white sand, 
which I had examined carefully for deer 
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or turkey tracks before concealing myself. 
After a half-hour’s fruitless endeavor, I 
came out of my ambush, and was surprised 
to find the fresh track of a large panther, 
who had approached within six feet of 
where I was concealed. He evidently mis- 


took my efforts at “keouking” for the 
complainings or agonizing cries of some 
turkey in sore distress, and thought to 
make a meal of it, but seeing me, he beat a 
hasty retreat, for his tracks led to and fro 
between the thicket and my hiding place. 





A SURPRISE PARTY, 








THE style of calm indifference which par- 
ticularly distinguishes English coachmen, 
whether gentlemen or servants, has been 
very happily sketched by a French author, 
describing the court carriages at a Draw- 
ing Room, in 1836, before the glories of 
dress coaches and chariots had been spoiled 
by such economical expedients as landaus 
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A CHAT ABOUT DRIVING.’ 










he should be represented calm, on a fiery 
horse — thus to characterize ‘the power of 
mind over brute force.’ On this principle 
every English coachman, seated on his box, 
has the air of a conqueror.” 

This calmness is as much the result of 
the national temperament (which has been 
described by another Frenchman as “the 


GOING STRAIGHT, WITH ONE OR A PAIR, 


and broughams, with their coach-boxes in- 
stead of hammer-cloths: — 

“Tt is truly delightful to mark the fiery, 
almost fierce action of the horses, restrained 
without an apparent effort by an impassible 
coachman, seated on his hammer-cloth, like 
a throne; his left hand controlling the long 
white reins, with his whip, almost upright, 
resting on his right thigh. 

“ Napoleon, in giving instructions to Da- 
vid for his equestrian portrait, ordered that 


1 From Sidney’s ‘‘ Book of the Horse,” by courtesy of Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


calmness of ferocity”) as of the confidence 
of practised skill. 


THE SEAT. 


Every one who orders a carriage which 
he intends to drive himself, should be 
measured for his seat, if he means to drive 
horses that require any driving at all. It 
must be of a height proportioned to the 
length of his legs, not too low, not too 
high, but easy and comfortable, just high 
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enough to give the fullest power of hands 
and leverage of back and legs. 

The upright position, almost standing 
against the sloping cushion of a four-in- 
hand drag or mail phaeton, much affected 
by the “golden youth” of the day, is a 
mistake. It leaves no strength in reserve; 
the driver can neither give nor take. If 
his horses pull, bolt, or fall down, he has 
no power to resist or assist them. As likely 
as not in a desperate case he may be pulled 
off his box. Nothing looks worse than to 
see a driver obliged to throw his head back 
if he pulls up suddenly. For this reason, 
when a carriage is ordered the seat should 
be low rather than high, because a low seat 
can be raised. 


THE HANDS AND REINS. 


The above woodcut (drawn from life) 
shows how the reins should be held, with 
one or a pair, going straight. (Zhe left 
hands in all the woodcuts are drawn rather 
too forward.) The elbows should hang 
easily, be close to but not touching the 
hips, the wrists and hands slightly bent 
round in front of but not far from the body. 
This gives the fullest command over the 
horses, and should enable the driver to stop 
them without moving his body. No habit 
is more fatal to good driving than that of 
allowing the arm or hands to be dragged 
out by the pull of the horses until the 
elbows are away from the hips, and the 
hands approaching the splashboard, yet 
nothing is more common amongst amateurs 
of both sexes, who drive very expensive 
equipages. Raising the hands to the eyes 
when obliged to pull up suddenly, instead 
of shortening the reins by passing the right 
hand before the left, is the very worst form 
of driving. Equally offensive and equally 
frequent is the vile trick of bending the 
body and poking out the nose towards the 
horse’s ears, instead of sitting squarely, not 
stiffly upright, in an easy commanding posi- 
tion. Every day inthe London season you 
may see as many well-dressed persons of 
both sexes making pitiable exhibitions of 
their driving capabilities as you do of crip- 
pled screws, lapped in gorgeous-crested 
harness, driven by richly-liveried servants 
in carriages conspicuously emblazoned not 
unfrequently with coronets. 

“The rationale of driving may be com- 
pared to steering a boat. There must be 
no pulling and hauling first on one side 
and then the other; the slightest movement 
will be felt (on a well-broken, well-bitted 
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horse) and anticipated; just as much press- 
ure as is needful to keep the head straight; 
this pressure on either rein is, or should be, 
very slight. 

“‘ Steady old stagers jog along in single 
harness without any particular guidance, 
except when pulled out of the way of some- 
thing, and free horses press forward natur- 
ally in a straight line; but a horse that has 
the slightest inclination to turn to either 
side cannot be guided with one hand. Yet 
driving horses in single harness with one 
hand is considered the correct thing, and 
practised by many self-taught drivers. 

“With the reins in one hand in single 
harness, you may at any moment be left 
perfectly helpless—the precious moment 
lost before you can get up the other hand. 
The slightest movement of the horse turns 
the shafts, and as the reins run parallel to 
the shafts, there is the least possible guid- 
ing power in the hand. The best way of 
using the second hand, if you do not take 
a rein in each hand, is to place the exterior 
part of the right hand upon the off rein 
(right hand), which is grasped by the third 
little finger if necessary. In this position 
the fore-finger naturally falls upon the near 
rein, and by exercising a gentle pressure, 
either with this finger or with the opposite 
exterior angle of the hand, as may be re- 
quired, as much accuracy and nicety of 
force may be employed as if a rein were 
held in each hand. If the off rein is taken 
between the fingers with a hard-pulling 
horse, it will soon cut and tire them, and 
the hold must be lost if it be required to 
touch the near (/ef/t hand) rein; whereas, 
at the bottom of the hand there is a strong 
metacarpal muscle, well calculated to resist 
the strain, and the near rein can be easily 
reached by the first and second fingers 
without relaxing the hold.” 

But when the driver and horse under- 
stand each other, and are in steady action, 
the reins may be trusted to one hand, while 


‘the whip is gracefully carried in the other. 


Paradoxical as it may sound, it is much 
easier to drive and turn a pair of horses, 
if they go well up to the bits, with one hand 
than a single horse, because the coupling- 
reins, with a turn of the wrist, may be 
tightened so as to bring the outside horse 
intended to turn toward the pole, and the 
pole, acting as a rudder, turns the carriage. 
Therefore, in starting with either one or a 
pair of fresh horses, good coachmen take 
the reins in both hands; and in both hands 
must they be retained as long as there is 
the least probability of a horse turning to 
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the right or left. A careful coachman al- 
ways keeps his right hand conveniently 
near the reins held in the left hand when 
driving one or a pair of animals of blood 
and courage, so that in a moment he may 
shorten the reins by taking hold an inch or 
two before his left hand. 

Another authority, who objects somewhat 
to the idea of holding the reins in one hand, 
writes: — “ At starting collect your horse 
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“The right hand holds the whip (which 
is held upright, slightly leaning to the left); 
when on the reins the exterior part of the 
hand rests upon the off rein, which is 
grasped by the little finger, if necessary, to 
steady the hand. 

“In this position the forefinger easily 
falls upon the near rein, and by exercising 
a gentle pressure with this finger on the 
near rein, or with the opposite exterior angle 

















FOUR-IN-HAND, GOING EASY, 


No, 1, Near-side Leader ; 


by grasping the reins tightly, thus bracing 
the muscles of the hand and arm; to ease 
his mouth relax the muscles, which will be 
what is technically called ‘dropping the 
hand.’ Hold the reins gripped in the lower 
part of the hand, between the little finger 
and the fleshy muscular, the first and second 
fingers between the reins, and the thumb 
quite free of the reins, so as not to stiffen 
the hand, and to allow of the fist being 
closed on the reins as firmly as possible 
when required. 

“The reins to be held firm enough to 
prevent slipping, yet lightly when the horse 
does not pull. 


No. 2, Off-side Leader; No. 3, Near-side Wheeler ; 


No. 4, Off-side Wheeler. 


of the hand on either rein, as may be re- 
quired, as much accuracy and nicety of 
force may be employed as is necessary. 

“The hands and arms to be kept quite 
steady (muscles relaxed), the hand with a 
steady, even feeling on the horse’s mouth. 
The reins always taut, but held as if afraid 
of breaking them; the horse giving a little 
tug at each move. If the horse tries to 
bear on or take liberties with the hand the 
muscles of the hand and arms to be in- 
stantly braced, and then relaxed; this re- 
laxing of the muscles forming, in horsey 
language, the drop of the hand. 

“ By closing and opening the hand the 
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horse is kept collected and lively; if more 
collection is required the whip will be 
necessary. 


“In fine driving for ladies, and with’ 


thoroughly well-broken horses, the off rein 
may be between the third and fourth finger 
of the right hand, instead of in the full of 
the hand, thus admitting of an easier change 
of hands and shortening of reins,” 


STARTING, 


Having walked round to see that the 
harness is properly adjusted — nothing 
omitted, nothing too tight or too loose — 
the driver should, after taking his seat, 
begin by pulling his horses together, stop- 
ping them, as it were. Harness-horses, 
however high-couraged, should be taught 
to stand until the driver is quite ready, and 
to start at some familiar word, such as 
“Come now!” or “Go along now, pretty 
doys/” and not until it is given, and con- 
stantly stimulated to go up to the bit by 
the voice, instead of relying on that essential 
instrument, the too-much-abused whip. 

The horses must always be kept up to 
the bit, and the reins must always be held 
so that the driver can feel his horses’ 
mouths, and at such a length, with the hand 
or hands in such a position, that they can 
be pulled up at any moment without any 
apparent exertion. A driver should be able 
to shorten his reins and stop a pair of well- 
bitted, well-broken horses, with a turn of 
his wrist. But, at any rate, his right hand 
should be laid so handy to the left that he 
can place it two inches before it. 

Accustom your horses to start slowly. 
When fairly under weigh, if driving a dis- 
tance, choose a pace that suits the slower 
of the pair, and keep to it for any reason- 
able distance, taking advantage of the nature 
of the road, to save and ease them by aver- 
aging the miles per hour— making play 
over level and down moderate declivities, 
going slowly up hill—and only allowing 
them to walk if the road is very rough, in 
very hot weather, or up very steep hills. 

In passing other vehicles, and rounding 
corners, always take plenty of room; leaving 
“shaving to half an inch” to Hansom cab- 
men, van-drivers, and coachmen of ac- 
coucheur physicians. 

In driving in town and ina crowd, horses 
must be kept on their haunches as well as 
up to the bit, so as to stop or turn instan- 
taneously; and the driver, before pulling 
up, must look well ahead, so as to select a 
clear space. In amob of carriages, sluggish 


are even more dangerous than fiery horses; 
but nervous horses, however beautiful and 
well-broken, are quite unfit for the use of 
ladies or timid drivers. To look well in 
town a pair of horses must step in time, 
like soldiers; style being more important 
than pace. “To step and go together” is 
perfection. 

Ladies have much more need of a driving 
tutor than gentlemen. They must bear in 
mind that many family coachmen — safe, 
steady men—are ignorant of the first 
principles of their business. 

In going down-hill with a pair of horses, 
the pace should be regulated by the steep- 
ness. The drag should not be put on un- 
necessarily; that is to say, only where the 
carriage would without it be likely to run 
on to the horse’s hind-quarters. If it is 
necessary to go fast, the horses should, as it 
were, run alongside the pole with slack 
traces. If the carriage is to be held hard 
back by the pole-chains, a slow pace is 
essential. A bad coachman either wears 
his horses out with holding back, or by go- 
ing too fast down-hill loses all command. 

The whip is a part of driving apparatus 
that can rarely be dispensed with, yet which 
should be used as little as possible. Good 
horses who know their driver rarely require 
more than a slight indication. But if a 
horse declines to go into the collar and up 
to a bit that fits, and is not too sharp for 
him, the whip must be used freely, but 
without temper, until he gives way. But 
before resort is had to this ultima ratio of 
charioteers, the driver should be quite sure 
that all the harness fits, and that the bridle 
suits the mouth and temper of the animal. 

A lady’s whip should be very long, and 
as she generally sits low; she should be 
carefully taught never to hit horses behind 
the pad, and, if possible, on the forearm or 
shoulder. 

Horses should work clear of the pole, 
but parallel with it. This may be helped 
by occasionally slightly touching the shoul- 
degs near the pole with the point of the 
whip. Whether they will work in the form 
they should will depend on their being 
properly coupled: that is, that the reins 
when crossed draw evenly, according to 
the shape and temper of each horse. An 
observant coachman will alter his coupling- 
reins half a dozen times in half an hour the 
first time he puts a new pair of horses in 
harness. 

Horses strapped too close to the pole are 
sure to throw out their hind-quarters when 
suddenly stopped; they cannot help it, and 
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yet they are often flogged for an ungraceful 
position produced by the mode of harnessing. 

In every kind of harnessing the driver 
must remember to use his brains as well as 
his hands. When driving in streets, he 
should look at least twenty yards ahead, 
and when on a country road, as far as he 
can see, so that he may be prepared for any 
obstacle or anything that may make his 
leaders shy, and not be compelled to pull 
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country gentleman was obliged by the state 
of the roads to drive at least four horses in 
his coach, the master must often have been 


‘obliged to take hold of the reins when his 


servant was absent or incapable from the 
too profuse hospitality of those days. The 
Earl of Albermarle, in his delightful 
“ Reminiscences,” says:—“In 1808, the 
year of my admission to Westminster, the 
famous Four-in-hand Club was established. 





STOPPING, 


up unexpectedly, and of course start again 
with a jerk. 

No matter whether it is the most unpre- 
tending single pony carriage or the most 
costly pair, the driver who desires to, be 
safe, not to say elegant, in driving, should 
start on correct principles, listen to those 
competent to instruct, and study the best 
examples; for, to repeat a simile already 
quoted, the most elaborate instructions will 
not teach any one half as well how to use a 
wheelbarrow as to see a navvy wheel one. 


DRIVING FOUR-IN-HAND. 


The fashion, recently revived, after a long 
interval, of driving four horses in hand is 
not a century old, although when every 


It soon became the height of fashion to 
acquire not only the skill of coachmen, but 
to ape their dress, their manners, and their 
slang. 

“We Westminster boys, of course, fol- 
lowed the fashion as far as we could. We 
drove hackney coaches whenever we could 
get the chance. 

“One Sunday seven of us met by agree- 
ment at the top of St. James street; each 
engaged a hackney coach; and having de- 
posited our jarvies inside, we mounted our 
respective boxes and raced down to West- 
minster, the north end of Dean’s Yard being 
our winning-post. Over such roads, with 
such sorry cattle, the wonder is that we all 
reached goal. 
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“When I became big enough to manage 
a team, I frequently had the honor of driv- 
ing the London and Norwich mail.” 

George Prince of Wales patronized the 
new fashion, and made four-horse coaches 
one of the attractions of his residence at 
Brighton. Not that the Prince drove four- 
in-hand himself; for either as a point of 
distinction, or, as Charles Greville cynically 
hints, to make the task easier, the team of 
his barouche consisted of six horses, four of 
theminhand. The leaders were conducted 
by a postillion, an arrangement still per- 
petuated in the Lord Mayor’s state coach. 

“In those days,” says Tom Raikes, “the 
Prince made Brighton and Lewes races the 
- gayest scene of the year in England. The 
Pavilion was full of guests; the Steyne was 
crowded with all the rank and fashion from 
London, and the race course was crowded 
with the handsomest equipages. About 
. half an hour before the signal of departure 
for the hill the Prince himself would make 
his appearance to the crowd. I think I 
see him now in a green jacket, a white hat, 
tight nankeen pantaloons, and shoes (!) 
distinguished by his high-bred manner and 
handsome person. The Prince’s German 
wagon (so barouches were then called) and 
six bay horses —the coachman on the box 
being replaced by Sir John Lade— issued 
out of the gates of the Pavilion, and, gliding 
up the green ascent, was stationed close to 
the grand stand, where it remained the 
center of attraction for the day.” 

When the “ Tantivy ” and “Tally ho’s” 
were running on our main roads, broken- 
down dandies took to the coach-box, as 
they do now to the betting-ring and horse 
market, and did not disdain to receive the 
extra half-crowns middle-class passengers 
of horsey tastes were only happy to bestow 
for the pleasure of sitting alongside a scion 
of aristocracy, a ci-devant swell of the first 
water. 

Besides those who were compelled by 
their necessities to do for a living what they 
had previously done for their amusement, 
there were a number of country squires, 
noblemen, and persons of less degree, who 
took shares in horsing fast coaches for the 
privilege of occasionally driving. Some, 
like the celebrated Captain Barclay, of Ury, 
as may be read in the pages of “ Nimrod” 
and “The Druid,” went seriously into 
coaching speculations, not to make money, 
but for the fun of the thing. The captain 
once drove from Edinburgh to Aberdeen 
for a wager, and, after a hot bath, offered 
to drive back! 
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The result of coaching competition and 
the alliance of gentlemen, as a matter of 
sport and a matter of business, was a great 
improvement in every department — in the 
roads, the harness, the coachmen, and also 
the formation of a school of coachmen 
amongst the aristocracy and gentry, whose 
four-in-hand coaches and barouches were 
turned out in a number, and driven with a 
skill of which this generation had very little 
idea, until the sudden revival of the taste, 
which, after many failures, burst out sud- 
denly about the year 1870. 

The galaxy of dandies mentioned in the 
sketch of Rotten Row, of course, went into 
four-in-hands, and joined a club under the 
presidency of the Earl of Chesterfield, and 
the instructions, for those who condescended 
to be taught, of that good whip, Lord Sef- 
ton.’ 

In 1839, the year of the Queen’s corona- 
tion, the performances of this driving club 
are sketched in anything but flattering 
terms by the satiric laureate of Hyde Park, 
whose verses have already been quoted in 
Chapter XI. 


‘Following his track (Lord Chesterfield’s) succeeds 
a numerous band, 

Who vainly strive to work their fours-in-hand, 

For Richmond bound. I view them passing by, 

Their whips unsteady and their reins awry. 

Some chip their panels, some their horses’ knees; 

Beaufort and Payne, I class you not with these; 

For who so smoothly glides over hill and plain 

As Beaufort’s Duke ?— What whip can equal Payne? 

No matter; dinner comes when all are able 

To drive their coaches well; above the table 

Ricardo (John Lewis) then can driving feats relate, 

And Bathyany swear he cleared the gate.” 


Then, after deploring “ the season gliding 
by,” he refers to the carriage destined to 
supersede alike curricles and cabriolets, 
and to the team that was for many years to 
be the only surviving specimen of the Lon- 
don coaches killed by railroads. 


‘* Haply there rattles through the evening gloom 
The one-horse chariot of the inconstant Brougham; 
Or Butcher Savage shows his coach of red, 

His harness dirty and his team ill-bred.” 


Before 1845 the last real four-horse 
stage-coach had ceased to book passengers 
in London. The private four-horse drags, 
including Mr. Henry Peyton’s yellow coach 
and team of grays, could be numbered on 
the fingers of onehand. “Butcher Savage” 
alone represented the departed glories of 
the road, and in all weathers rattled his 
team of four coarse-bred iron-gray horses 
through the suburbs —— condemned, accord- 


1 | have a capital colored caricature of Lord Sefton, entitled 
‘* A Good Whip,” by Gilray. 
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ing to the gossip of omnibus drivers(whothen 
included in their ranks many broken-down 
knights of four-horse fame), under penalties 
in his father’s will, to drive a certain num- 
ber of miles every day! 

From time to time attempts were made 
to revive driving clubs, but, an authority — 
the head waiter at Limmer’s — declared 
that most of the members forgot their whips 
on the second season’s meet at that once 
noted house of call for the “ fast men about 
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constant demand; and recently Hyde Park 
has repeatedly seen as many as a hundred 
well-appointed drags paraded on the same 
day before an admiring and discriminating 
crowd of both sexes, which included the 
créme de la créme of the midday frequenters 
of that unequaled out-of-door lounge; the 
majority of the hundred coachmen, how- 
ever, not venturing beyond the precincts of 
the park and the territory bounded by St. 
James’s street and Tyburnia. 





TURNING TO THE RIGHT. 


town.” In 1870, the F.H.C., an association 
limited in numbers, and exclusive as White’s 
or Boodle’s, alone maintained the ancient 
traditions of the road. And if the late Mr. 
Morritt, of Rokeby, its president, was to 
be believed, there were several entitled to 
wear the brown coat and club button who 
were not willing to trust themselves, even 
with the quietest team without “a nurse” 
at hand, in the shape of a professional 
coachman or an amateur of the old school. 

Since that date a furious revival has taken 
place. The services of the professional 


survivors of the coaching era have been in 





At the same time—encouraged, no 
doubt, by the abolition of turnpikes, and 
the reduction of the duties on horses, car- 
riages, and servants—a number of gentle- 
men, with a taste for driving, have estab- 
lished stage-coaches to run, during the fine- 
weather months, to such pleasant resorts 
as Tunbridge Wells, Windsor, Guildford, 
Watford, and St. Albans; to which the long 
journeys to Portsmouth and Oxford have 
since been added. But considering the 
heavy expense of working a well-horsed, 
well got-up stage-coach, in spite of the best 
management, the inevitable loss on every 
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season, it is not probable that many stage- 
coaches will survive the fashion of the 
present generation, 


ELEMENTARY HINTS.’ 


“ A man may learn many things in riding 
and driving by observation and practice, 
but no man can learn how to put four horses 
together, and drive them in the best Eng- 
lish style, without going to school under a 
really good coachman, strictly imitating his 
example, and following his instructions. 

“A first-rate ‘wagoner’ should have 
courage, decision, good eyesight, a flexible 
hand, and strength in the arms and back. 

“Tt is assumed that the pupil knows how 
to drive a pair of horses. If he has only 
been accustomed to drive a light modern 
mail phaeton, he must commence his first 
lessons by driving a full-sized pair of horses 
with a heavy coach behind them, and he 
must practise with a coach and pair, until 
he has it under complete command, before 
he has the leaders hooked on. 

“The mere exertion of holding four 
horses going freely for an hour is so great, 
that a pupil who has not been in the habit 
of using the muscles of his left arm by 
sculling, practising with dumb-bells or In- 
dian clubs, or other gymnastic exercises, 
will find himself disabled before he has 
taken a lesson of a quarter of an hour. 
This preparatory training of the muscles of 
the left arm and side is particularly im- 
portant in the case of slight, light men, who 
in this art are at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with tall, muscular, or heavy men. 

“Indeed, the premature welter weight, 
who finds great difficulty in obtaining 
hunters up to his weight, may find himself 
quite in his place on the coach-box. 

- “The position of the coachman on the 
box is of more importance on a four-horse 
drag than on any other kind of carriage. 
It is essential that he should be able, in the 
event of a horse falling or the team attempt- 
ing to bolt, to exert his utmost strength and 
weight at a moment’s notice. 

“This he cannot do if he is standing bolt 
upright against a sloping cushion, according 
to a modern mistaken fashion. 

“The use of the whip may be learned in 
a great degree without the horses, sitting 
on any sufficiently high place, and prac- 


1 These hints have been taken down from the mouth of 
— Carter, best .known as ‘‘Tim Carter’’ (the consulting 
counsel of the younger members of the Driving Clubs); have 
been revised by the late Mr. Thomas Rice, of Kinnerton 
street, and by some distinguished members of the ‘* Road 
Club.” The drawings have been made from life, Mr. Rice 
having fosed for the purpose. 


tising how to wield it in a workmanlike 
manner. 

“There is a proper position for the stick, 
and for every part of it down to the point, 
and the proper way of using it at full length, 
double-thonged for rousing the wheelers, 
or curled round the shaft ready for imme- 
diate use either way. 

“You are not acoachman until you are 
so familiar with its use that you carry it as 
it should be carried without thinking of it 
at all, and can use it, hold it, and curl it up 
as it should be used and held. At the same 
time, a common fault of young coachmen 
is to devote too much attention to the whip, 
endeavoring to employ it in a showy man- 
ner, curl and uncurl it, touching leaders 
that want no touching, double-thonging 
steady working wheelers, or letting the 
leaders get out of hand, do too much, wear 
themselves out, or at a sharp turn snap off 
the end of the pole or bring the whole 
drag to grief. 

“The first few lessons will be well em- 
ployed in sitting alongside the teacher with- 
out taking hold of the reins, and watching 
his every movement, and learning by heart 
his instructions. Young men, especially 
young men of fortune, surrounded by hum- 
ble toadies, are often too conceited to listen, 
and too impatient to begin the second lesson 
before they have learned the first. 

“The pupil, when he first takes hold of 
the reins, should not, out of natural pride, 
hold them after his arm is tired; there is 
not nearly so much to be learned by per- 
severing in pain as by a series of short 
lessons. 

“Tn a four-in-hand coach the wheelers 
should start it, and turn it round, without 
the leaders ever feeling their traces; and 
of course they must stop it with the traces 
of the leaders slack. 

“ Having carefully satisfied yourself that 
every horse is properly harnessed and 
bitted, mount the box deliberately, your 
grooms being at the horses’ heads, and 
mind that they stand still until you give 
the word to start. 

“This is an essential part of the breaking 
of a gentleman’s team (often neglected), 
and should be insisted on. Take your 
seat, adjust your apron and the reins, taking 
care to have the leaders so in hand that 
when they do move they will be out of the 
collars and clear of the splinter-bars. 

“T repeat that it is essential for the com- 
fort of the driver that a team, however 
high-couraged, should wait until he tells 
them to go. 
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“On starting, the reins must be placed, 
and throughout the drive retained, atsucha 
length, and the right hand insuch place, that 
you can pullup your team at any moment. 

“Unless you can do this you cannot 
have proper control of your horses. If I 
get alongside a young gentleman who has 
great conceit of his own driving, the first 
thing I ask him to do is to stop, and that 
suddenly, when he least expects such a 
request.” 

The first lessons should be devoted to 
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ground, in roads clear of traffic, and not 
until the pupil has thoroughly mastered 
the elementary lessons should he be trusted 
in crowded streets or market-places. As 
people generally get out of the way of a 
tour-horse coach, he may delude himself 
into the idea that he is driving when he is. 
only clearing the road. 

When starting, going straight on level 
ground, turning right and left, and stopping 
have been performed in a satisfactory 
manner, then descending steep hills may 


TURNING TO THE LEFT, 


learning how to start, how to stop, and how 
to turn on either hand. Day after day 
should be devoted to this practice for suc- 
cessive weeks, until the pupil performs the 
requisite motions instantaneously and me- 
chanically. Practice may fairly be com- 
menced with an old team, that have learned 
to obey the slightest indication and do half 
the driver’s work for him; but a man is not 
a@ coachman until he can hold, turn, and 
stop fresh, fiery horses, not all of the same 
temperament. 

All the first lessons should be on level 


be carefully practised, remembering to al- 
ways go slowly over the tops of hills, whether 
big or small. 

All this sounds easy enough; but how 
the wheelers are to do their work, when to 
run down without, when to put on the 
patent drags, how regulate the pace — 
these are material points which can only be 
acquired by long practice under judicious 
instruction. 

Great care must be taken not to acquire 
slovenly habits, as nothing is so difficult to 
cure as a bad style. 
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FOUR-IN-HAND HORSES AND CARRIAGES. 


The character of the horses for a four- 
in-hand will depend on the kind of carriage 
used and the purse of the owner. 

As before observed, all the real work is 
done by the wheelers; therefore, if the car- 
riage is heavy the wheelers must be able to 
start it up-hill and hold it down-hill. As 
to pace: If the team is meant for work 
and distance, the wheelers should be able 
to trot at the rate of fourteen miles an hour, 
which will allow the leaders to gallop. To 
try such horses, singly or as a pair, see if 
they can trot a mile in four minutes; if 
they can do that without making a fuss or 
a trouble of it, they are fast enough for 
anything in England. 

Then set the pair to trot up a steepish 
hill, say to the “ Star and Garter” at Rich- 
mond, at about eight miles an hour. If 
they will do that freely, without the whip, 
you may be satisfied that you have some- 
thing quite above the average. 

Formerly there were teams merely in- 
tended for the park and parade, but the 
present taste (1875-78) is for horses that can 
go down to Epsom from London, or some 
such distance, at a fair pace, with a full 
load, and return in the evening in good 
style. A well-matched team that combines 
brilliant action with pace, is worth at least 
a thousand pounds. Extraordinary beauty 
is not to be expected in wheelers that have 
both pace and action, but if intended for 
ornamental purposes they should have 
“character.” The leaders should have 
plenty of courage, carry themselves well, 
with, as the dealers say, “two good ends,” 
and be both free and docile. The coach- 
man, with a heavy coach behind him, has 
great command over his wheelers, but he 
has to trust a good deal to the honor of his 
leaders. 

For utility in the country a team may be 
made up with a pair of barouche horses as 
wheelers, and a couple of hunters, or other 
riding-horses, as leaders. 

The leaders are often an inch lower than 
the wheelers; although some contend that 
they should be taller, and others that all 
four should match in height. The most 
expensive teams match in height, action, 
character, color, and age. But such are 
quite the exception. Most four-in-hand 
amateurs are glad to get two good pairs of 
horses, about the right size and character, 
with really good action, v7z., two real ma- 
chines as wheelers, two blood ones as 
leaders. As to color, where the action is 


above average and the character right, 
there are often two, sometimes three, colors, 
and occasionally four shades of color in the 
four. Brilliant step and go action cover a 
multitude of defects. As to age, some of 
the best horses in London teams are perfect 
patriarchs, but then they have never done 
any real work. 

In the country for driving to cover, to 
races, to picnics, etc., scratch teams are 
made up anyhow, utility and pace being 
the principal considerations. Insuch cases 
a real coachman is required, if safety, not 
to say despatch, is an object. 

There is one condition essential for driv- 
ing four-in-hand pleasantly, and that is that 
the driver should have a high seat, over- 
looking and commanding his horses. Four 
ponies driven in hand from a low phaeton 
may be an amusement to the wagoner, and 
may be useful over very bad roads, but they 
always look like a draggle-tailed, make- 
shift affair, and they would be much better 
harnessed in the Russian or Hungarian 
style, three or four abreast. 

The Queen of the Belgians, who is a 
capital whip, used to drive four ponies in 
hand from a low char-d-banc on the sands 
at Ostend, but there the sands are so soft 
and deep that four ponies are really wanted 
to go into the collar all at once to get along 
even at a moderate pace. 

There are at least three different kinds 
of carriages in common use for four-in- 
hand teams in this country. 

First, the old-fashioned coach, which will 
stand a great deal of work and carry a 
great load — passengersand luggage. This 
is the pattern much affected by regiments, 
which make it, in their marches from station 
to station, amusing, useful, and ornamental. 
Secondly, what may be called the park 
drag, which is not meant to carry any 
luggage heavier than a ladder for the ladies 
to ascend and descend, an ice safe, and 
other materials for a picnic. Invention 
has been exhausted by such firms as Messrs. 
Peters, Barker, Hooper, Holland, and 
Shanks, in adding to the comforts and 
luxuries of the park drag. But it has one 
drawback: it only affords four good seats, 
all outside, in addition to the driver’s, vzz., 
his companion’s and the three favored 
mortals who sit behind him, although seats 
are sometimes improvised in returning from 
picnics, races or other social meetings on 
the roof, as well as those facing and along- 
side the groom; yet it is not an arrange- 
ment to be commended. 

Thirdly, the old-fashioned break, for- 
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merly chiefly used for exercising the stud 
and bringing fodder from the farm, which 
has been converted into a very luxurious 
open carriage —as a wagonette—with a 
high driving seat, holding two on the box 
and six or more inside, with places for two 
grooms, in two spoon-like seats outside, 
below the level of the company. Fourthly, 
borrowed and improved from the Continent, 
the char-ad-banc, with a high driving seat, 
which divides the guests inside into rows 
across, instead of their sitting opposite as 
in a wagonette. 

One advantage of the two last-described 
carriages is that they can be built of a size 
and weight to suit any size of blood ponies 
and horses, from twelve to sixteen hands 
high, and the wagonette can be converted 
into an omnibus. 

H.R.H., the Princess of Wales, when at 
Sandringham, drives from a high seat a 
very neat char-ad-banc, four brown ponies, 
about twelve hands high, in hand. ‘This 
carriage holds four inside, with two grooms 
sitting back, as on a dog-cart. 


MAXIMS FOR YOUNG COACHMEN. 


1. Look over horses, harness, and coach, 
before starting. 

2. Make the team stand while you take 
your seat deliberately. 

3. Start slowly, with the leaders out of 
the bars, but the traces slack. 

4. With an eye to your leaders, look well 
ahead. 

5. Don’t shave close what you pass; take 
plenty of room round a corner. 

6. Go slowly over the crown of all hills, 
great or small. 

7. Look to the condition of each horse 
when you halt after driving a distance. 


THE EXPENSES OF ROAD COACHING, 


The following figures are not estimates, 
but the actual expenses which were divided 
between two gentlemen who worked thirty 
miles one of the pleasantest routes out of 
London in first-rate style: — 








Se ec £1,500 
6 sets of harness, at £7 I0s............ 45 
Other expenditures, say... .......+0..2 255 
CE CROUMON 55.5 nk enue esse as ansss 41,800 
Weekly Expenses. 

Hire of coach, 2%4d. a mile............ £3 OS. 
NN eI is 654m cide nie ances 3 3s. 
CN Brg Se ee aie ete Cy we I 5s. 
SEIU nc ons oes binbe she anics oes 6 5s. 
Ree CEe lenin Geike ab as kee ne 26 5s. 
Ecc ¢ (Kan ukehi sk sure pwwaexices 3 I5s. 
Standing of coach at bothendsof journey. _2_Ios. 

£46 038 


The capital would be partly returned on 
the sale of the horses, etc. 

The expenses were £50 a week, and the 
return from passengers and parcels, about 
435 a week. 

Another partnership of two gentlemen 
estimate the balance of loss on fifty miles 
of road for nineteen weeks at £1,000, or 
£500 apiece. 

An offer has recently been made by a 
horse-dealer to supply horses and fodder 
for working the fifty miles for nineteen 
weeks for £1,000! 


ANOTHER ESTIMATE,’ 


Horses cannot be purchased for less 
than fifty pounds apiece (the horses of the 
Guildford and Dorking averaged sixty). 
The contract in the country for feed is 17s. 
6d. per horse per week. But it is a far 
better plan to have the chaff cut and the 
corn mixed at one depot and deliver to the 
stablemen each week sacks enough for the 
stud for the week; it diminishes the tempta- 
tion to steal, or feed pigs or fowls. 

As to stabling, a farm-house is more de- 
sirable than a public-house, if it can be got. 
The stages must not be more than eight 
miles apart: less if galloping is to be done. 

The coach is usually miled at a price 
agreed on with the builder. 

Color is a matter of taste. White and 
red of the under carriage of the Tunbridge 
Wells, primrose and red of that famous 
whip the late Mr. William Cooper’s coach, 
and the old mail red of the Windsor, are 
all good. 

Modern coaches are too heavy (soft 
Wolverhampton steel instead of iron ought 
to be used). No passenger coach should 
weigh more than 20% cwts. Each coach 
should be provided with two sets of wheels, 
and should be overhauled carefully at the 
end of each journey; wheels sometimes 
catch fire. 

A dirty coach is not a nice thing to start 
with; a second coach is convenient, if not, 
the coach must be washed. 

The appearance of a coach is improved 
by seating only the guard and two passen- 
gers on the hind seat. 

Under no circumstances should passen- 
gers be allowed on the roof when it is in- 
tended for luggage ; the less the better, if 
you want your stage-coach to run as light 
as possible. 

Harness may sometimes be bought by 
auction at the end of the season very cheap, 


1 Condensed from Baily’s Magazine, June, 1878. 
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the property of young gentlemen who 
started with everything purchased on credit, 
regardless of price. 

Following the example of the London 
General Omnibus Company, there should 
be a double set of harness at each stage, 
so that the man in charge can clean the 
dirty one and be ready with the clean one. 
Chain ends to the traces have one advan- 
tage: they tell in the dark if a wheeler is 
shirking his work. 

Shoeing should be contracted for. Let 
the professional coachman examine each 
horse’s feet at every convenient oppor- 
tunity, and see how the work is done. 

fTelpers. — Pay them each £1 a week, 
and 5s. a week to be paid at the end of the 
season, if they stay and behave properly. 

Stable utensils and headstalls are best 
purchased in London from the wholesale 
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men. Stokes, Little Moorfields, is ready 
to contract for these and also for harness. 

A corn chest with lock is required if 
corn is given unmixed, but a locked-up 
shed for the sacks of mixed provender is 
better. 

Fares.— Threepence a mile should be 
the standard. 

I cannot help thinking that on roads of 
not more than thirty miles, worked as they 
are now only in the summer season, the 
stage-coach pattern is not advisable, for 
outside places are more in demand than 
inside on short journeys. A good kind of 
char-a-banc, purchased by Sir Talbot Con- 
stable, was built by Bennett, of Ipswich; 
something of the sort, with all outside seats 
and the luggage in a well, would probably 
prove a great success if introduced by a 
man of fashion. 
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WORK AND SPORT ON THE CONGO. 


A CHAT WITH HENRY M. STANLEY. 


I HAD the other day the pleasure of a 
talk with Mr. Stanley, the great explorer, 
in his cosy drawing-room overlooking one 
of the busiest streets of the West End of 
London. These explorers, travelers and 
others who spend much time away on the 
silent highways of the world, or in the 
pathless deserts, and who thus become 
used to solitude and to long absences from 
the companionship of their kind, whenever 
they return to civilization, invariably pick 
out the busiest haunts for their abode. 
They do not seek a quiet place in the 
country or in the suburbs, but they 
find them a place in the heart of the 
throng, in Piccadilly or Bond Street, or 
within hearing of the noise of the Strand. 
Only a month or two ago a famous war 
correspondent, who had the day before 
reached London from the Soudan, said to 
me, “Come, let us walk up and down the 
Strand ; I like the crowd; it is perfectly 
delightful after the desert.” 

So I could not help contrasting in my 
own mind the busy scene upon which Mr. 
Stanley’s windows looked with the silent 
solitudes with which he had become familiar 
on the Congo, and it seemed to me as the 
roar of the street came up from below and 
caught his ear, that a gleam of satisfaction 
overspread his countenance; anda look came 
into his eye, that one could interpret to 
say: “ Ah, how often I have longed to hear 
that sound when I have been far away in 
the desert; there’s music in it—compan- 
ionship.” I must have indicated my thought 
by a word or look; for Mr. Stanley said : 
“Tt is a curious thing that out there the 
men’s thoughts instantly turn to home. 
They have no sooner reached the place 
than they begin to long for home. Work- 
ing at the station, rowing on the river, 
whatever they may be doing, if you see 
them silent and tap their thoughts, you find 
they are away in an English village, on a 
Dutch canal, or in some quiet home in 
Germany.” 

It seemed to me, scanning his face and 
form very closely, that the climate of trop- 
ical Africa and the hard work he has done 
there have made wonderfully little impres- 
sion upon him. He looks as robust as 
ever, and his eye has lost none of its 
brightness and sparkle. What a wonder- 


ful eye it is! and what a striking resem- 
blance it bears to the great Livingstone’s ! 
I well remember the first time I saw Stan- 
ley; it was in 1878; hecame into a London 
newspaper office and asked to see the man- 
ager. He gave no name, but noting his stri- 
king face,and especially his eye, I exclaimed 
mentally: “ How like Livingstone’s!” And 
then came the thought, “It must be Stan- 
ley!” The climate of the Congo must be 
either greatly maligned by its traducers or 
the Press, or else Mr. Stanley’s maxims 
of temperance, which he has so frequently 
emphasized in his public utterances, have 
been most vigorously applied in his own 
case—so well preserved does he appear. 

We talked about work and sport on the 
great river; that is, Mr. Stanley talked, and 
I listened. I never heard a more charming 
talker. Onhis favorite subject he is quite 
eloquent, and makes his listeners forget 
everything in their interest in his narrative. 
“At first, when I went into equinoctial 
Africa,” said Mr. Stanley, “I was lost on 
sport. I was eager to pursue game, and shot, 
or shot at, everything that came in my 
way. From constant practice I became 
an excellent shot, and any beastie that came 
within range of my gun had but a poor 
chance.” Mr. Stanley uses the term 
“beastie” to every creature in the depart- 
ment of fere nature that goes on four 
legs. “When I came to settle down to 
earnest work on the Congo, however,” he 
continued, “I gave up all that kind of 
thing asboyish. I found no more pleasure 
in killing animals for the sake of killing 
them. On the Congo, now, we let the wild 
animals pretty much alone, unless they 
come in our way. Getting all our pro- 
visions from Europe, we do not need to 
hunt them for the sake of replenishing the 
larder, and having plenty of work to do in 
the way of establishing stations, making 
roads, etc., we have not much time to de- 
vote’to sport. Besides, we do not care to 
have the wild creatures slaughtered. Asa 
rule, they keep out of man’s way, retiring 
as a section becomes populated. 

“Major Vetch was the only one who did 
much hunting. He shot quite a number 
of elephants, lions and other large game. 
There is an abundance of large game, but 
we see very little of it; it keeps out of the 
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way. During my last stay on the Congo I 
saw only one lion, and he got out of the 
way as quickly ashe could. The lion,” Mr. 
Stanley remarked, *‘was by no means the 
ferocious beast he is so often represented 
to be. He rarely attacks a man, and unless 
cornered, makes off on his approach. He 
had known him to quit his prey when 
surprised and attacked. Major Vetch came 
across one that had just killed a buffalo; he 
gave him a shot, and he trotted off into the 
bush; the buffalo was still hot and the party 
still supped on it. 

“The most dangerous savage foes we 
have to fear,” said Mr. Stanley, “ are the 
crocodile, hippopotamus, and the buffalo. 
We lost five men during my last visit to the 
Congo from these animals; three were killed 
by crocodiles, one by a hippopotamus, and 
one by a buffalo. There are large num- 
bers of hippopotami along the Congo and its 
tributaries, and thousands upon thousands 
of crocodiles. The latter are by far the 
most insidious foes we have, because they 
are so silent and so swift. You see a man 
bathing in the river,” said Mr. Stanley, with 
one of his vivid graphic touches; “he is 
standing near the shore laughing at you, 
perhaps, laughing in the keen enjoyment of 
the bath; suddenly he falls over and you see 
him no more. Acrocodile has approached 
unseen, has struck him a blow with its tail 
that knocks him over, and he is instantly 
seized and carried off. Or, it may be that 
the man is swimming; he is totally uncon- 
scious of danger; there is nothing in sight, 
nothing to stir a tremor of apprehension; 
but there, in deep water, under the shadow 
of that rock, or hidden beneath the shelter 
of the trees yonder, is a huge crocodile; it 
has spotted the swimmer, and is watching 
its opportunity; the swimmer approaches; 
he is within striking distance; stealthily, 
silently, unperceived the creature makes 
for its prey; the man knows nothing till he 
is seized by the leg and dragged under, and 
he knows no more! A bubble or two 
indicate the place where he has gone down, 
and that is all. 

“ For a dread, unspeakable horror,” Mr. 
Stanley added, “ there is no death by wild 
beasts like that of being killed by a 
crocodile. It is worse than being taken 
by a shark; for the shark must come to 
the surface and let itself be seen; whereas 
the crocodile strikes unseen and from be- 
low. 

“The danger of the hippopotamus is that 
you come upon it unnoticed. You are 
floating down the river, or rowing against 


the stream, no danger in sight, when you 
may be suddenly upset by a hippopotamus 
over. which you have unconsciously floated, 
and the chances are that before you well 
know where you are you are bitten in two by 
a snap of the beast’s tremendous jaws. But 
the danger from the hippopotamus is not so 
great as that from the crocodile, because it 
does not lie in wait, and is not a stealthy 
animal, We naturally kill the crocodile 
whenever we get a chance to do so,” said 
Mr. Stanley; “but the Congo and its tribu- 
taries are full of them.” 

On the subject of sporting, Mr. Stanley 
said, “‘ We do not care to encourage sports- 
men to come to the Congo. The distance 
a man has to walk and the fatigues he has 
to endure before he gets on to the ground 
are so great, that he becomes played out, 
and gets the fever, and runs imminent risk 
of succumbing to the climate; and then 
there is an outcry about the dreadful 
climate and its terrible effects on Eu- 
ropeans. Sport is all very well in England, 
where a man may go into the stubble, or 
on to the heather, and shoot his hares or 
his grouse, or whatever it may be, and 
cover his ten or fifteen miles a day, and be 
back to dinner and bed at night. That is 
a grand thing; it doesa man good. But 
to go out sporting in Africa is another 
thing. You go out into the forest to find 
something to shoot; perhaps, after a mile 
or two, you sight a beastie; generally, how- 
ever, you will have to go further; for all 
wild animals avoid settlements, unless 
driven to them from lack of food, and go 
deeper into the bush. In sight your beastie 
may be at a distance of four or five hun- 
dred yards. You at once set to work to 
approach within one hundred yards. You 
creep along stealthily through the high 
grass; the perspiration is pouring from 
you; you are all a quiver with excitement, 
and your heart is beating so violently that 
you can hardly hold your arm steady while 
your eyes are full of the seed-dust of 
the grass, which you shake off as you 
make your way through it. The grass, 
you must understand, is sometimes as 
much as fifteen feet high. At length, per- 
haps, you get as you think, within striking 
distance; you prepare to fire; but while you 
are doing so, the beastie has got wind of 
you, and is gone. Then you have your 
work over again, or, as is generally the 
case, to go back worn out and dispirited. 

“ But after the grass has been burnt, and 
while the new grass is coming,” added Mr. 
Stanley, “then you may follow this game 
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with some pleasure. But it only lasts a 
few weeks before the grass is again too 
high for comfortable progression after 
game. Some of our fresh recruits are 
very eager for sport; but they soon settle 
down and leave it alone, finding their 
days work sufficient. When we get our 
railway built to Stanley Pool, it will be 
very different. Then those inclined for 
sport on the Upper Congo will be able to 
reach their destination fresh and hearty.” 

I may add that Mr. Stanley’s whole soul 
is at present bent on getting the railway 
built from Vivi, on the Lower Congo, to 
Stanley Pool, the capital of the free States 
of the Congo. The proposed line would 


tap the entire basin of the great river, 
which with its at present explored tribu- 
taries, extends to some 8,500 miles of navi- 
gable waterway. Its construction is ne- 
cessitated by the cataracts along the river 
below Stanley Pool. The line will have 
to be 230 miles long, and Mr. Stanley 
estimates that it will cost $20,000 a mile, 
but he is sanguine that it would at 
once give an ample return on the outlay. 
He may, of course, be over sanguine, as 
promoters often are, but it would certainly 
be a good thing for the new State, and in- 
deed very little in the way of developing 
its resources can be effected until the line 
be built. 
S. 


SOME PAGES FROM MR. STANLEY’S BOOK.- 


KILLING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


WIsHING to give our worthy skipper a 
little taste of the pleasure of African game 
shooting, on arriving half-way down Pal- 
myra Reach, we searched for the hippopot- 
ami, which we supposed usually haunted 
the shore near by for the sake of the suc- 
culent grasses that grew on the low-ter- 
raced land. Nor were we disappointed. 
A hippopotamus was sighted, body in the 
water, head resting on a bank, either pro- 
foundly asleep, or lost in deep medi- 
tation. 

“That a hippopotamus?” cries sea-bred 
Thompson, ‘“ That’s a rock, mun!” 

An Express rifle was fired into the ani- 
mal’s brain, and not the slightest movement 
followed. 

“There,” cries the sea-wise skipper. “I 
told.you. You’ve fired a rock sure enough 
this time. Ain’t you ashamed of your- 
self?” he asks with a beaming look of 
triumph. 

“Well, we shall see. Gently ahead, 
boy ” —to the colored engineer ; and a few 
turns of the screw brought us aground, 
which enabled Mr. Thompson, who was. a 
jewel of a sea-captain, but a lubber among 
hippos, to distinguish between a hippo’s 
head and a rock, but who was not quite 
satisfied until, like another Thomas Didy- 
mus, he had buried three fingers in the 
wound. 

I will pass over the complimentary re- 
marks uttered by George Thompson, cap- 


tain of the steamship A/dion, and introduce 
the reader by a sketch of the scene that 
followed, when the young Danes and 
Scotchmen on the A/dion were brought up 
in the whaleboat to drag the beast ashore, 
and cut the meat up for distribution among 
our people. 

Albert, in a frenzy of delight, must first 
bestride the carcass, that he might write to 
his papa at Copenhagen how he bestrodea 
hippopotamus, and Martin must spank the 
broad rump with open hand to his own 
grief; and there is opening of the jaws to 
judge, without peril, of the cavernous 
extent, count the solid molars and gleam- 
ing tusks, which could have nipped the 
strongest man in twain had the beast been 
alive, and many other freaks which curious 
inexperience is prone to tndulge in. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE QUEEN. 


AsouT an hour after we left our camp 
we were met by two well-manned canoes; 
in the foremost of which there was a 
female paddling vigorously for a few 
strokes, and then in a peculiar style bring- 
ing her right arm akimbo to her waist. 
Ankoli recognized her, and cried out, 
“There is‘Gankabi !” 

Naturally, to meet such a celebrity, the 
Queen of Musyé, the friend of Gobila, and 
the principal person on the river, we halted 
very quickly, and, without the slightest 
sign of timidity, she steered her forty-five 
foot canoe alongside. ‘This very action on 


1“ The Congo, and the Founding of its Free State ;’’ Harper & Brothers; 1885. 
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her part denoted a person of character. 
She brought her paddle in-board, and with 
her right arm to her waist, she examined 
us keenly and attentively for some minutes 
without speaking. 

She probably was listening to Ankoli, 
who, like all other natives, begin at the 
very beginning of a story, and continue to 
the end. Her attentive survey of Bula 
Matari was with interest reciprocated. 
Excepting her hair and color she had 
nothing negroid about her. Draw a figure 
with the Martha Washington type of face, 
color it with rich bronze, put short frizzly 
hair of a negro above, and one has a strik- 
ing likeness of Queen Gankabi. If of full 
length, draw it to represent a figure of five 
feet seven and one-half inches of sturdy, 
square-shouldered, substantial form, with 
an ample grass-cloth about her ; bare bust, 
bare feet and bare head, with no orna- 
ments about her except a heavy copper 
wristlet, and you have a life-like picture of 
Queen Gankabi. 

Among negro women this kind of face 
of the Martha Washington type — austere, 
fixed, resolute, and earnest-eyed —is very 
unusual, Probably I have seen 200,000 
African women during my many years of 
travel in the Dark Continent, and I cannot 
remember to have seen more than half a 
dozen such women. A certain feminine 
softness was prevalent ; they were narrow 
browed, with narrow and receding chins, 
but the best of these formidable types were 
governing women, great in their own way, 
such as the Queen Mother of Uganda, 
and Gankabi, Queen of Musyé. That the 
latter was not greater is due solely to a lack 
of opportunities. Perhaps Candace of 
Ethiopia, and Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi, may have been women of the 
same type. I observe, however, that such 
women have one strong character written 
on their features, v/z., Maternity, the ideal 
maternity ! 

“So you are Bula Matari!” She did 
not speak gently, but abruptly, rather with 
the air of a judge. 

“Yas.” 

“Come along with me. You can stop at 
Ngeté to-day, and to-morrow we can go to 
Musyé.” 

This woman commanded already. 

“ Pardon, Gankabi. Musyé I saw yester- 
day, Musyé drove me away. I came up 
river, and I am now going to the end of it.” 

“What! you cannot go higher than 
Ngeté with me. Do you know I am 
Gankabi, and what I say is done? Ay?” 
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“Oh, well, Ankoli has told me of 
Gankabi. Gobila has spoken of Gankabi. 
I know Gankabi is great, the mother of 
Buguku, and Queen of the Wabuma; but 
my name is Bula Matari, ‘the man who 
breaks rocks.’” (There is nothing like 
asserting one’s self in such an obstinate 
presence. If I had not done so, this virago 
would have taught me, I believe, what a 
stout-armed mother can do. The paddle 
was in her hand !) 

“Be quiet. Follow me this instant to 
Ngeté. What do you want to see the river 
for? There is nothing beyond Ngeté. 
The two banks meet so. (She interlaced 
the fingers of both hands.) Take my word 
for it, and come along.” 

“No,” I replied. “To-day I do not 
wish to see Ngeté. I am going to see the 
end of this river, and when I return, if you 
are at Musyé, I will see you, that is, if you 
wish ; if not, I go down as I came up past 

ou.” 

“Well, what next, I wonder! How will 
you go past Ngeté? The people will fight 
you. No one is allowed to go past Ngeté. 
The people are bad; they will kill you 
all.” 

“ Ah, well, Ishall be very sorry to get 
killed, of course; but I must go all the 
same.” 

“What for?” 

“To see the river.” 

“ And what will you do with it, when you 
do see it?” 

“ Nothing. 
I will return.” 

“Enough then. Listen. Stay here. Go 
close to the bank there, and I will go and 
get you something to eat, and we will go 
together down to Musyé.” 

“No. Iam glad to have seen you. You 
go and do your work at Ngeté. Wait there 
two or three days, and I shall return to 
you, and together we will go to Musyé.” 

“No, no, no; do not be foolish, Bula 
Matari. Come on with me to this next 
village, and I will give you some food, and 
you shall stay there. Meantime I will go 
to Ngeté and get my things, and we will 
go down to Musyé to-day.” 

I assented to go with her as far as the 
village, where she procured me a goat and 
some bananas, which were very acceptable 
presents. We waited an hour for her re- 
turn from Ngeté, after she had departed 
on her errand, and then, fearing that she 
might have another opportunity to begin 
her obstinate entreaties, we continued on 
our voyage. When Ngeté, which was also 


When I have seen the end, 
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a populous place almost as large as Musyé, 
appeared in view, Albert received a hint to 
fire up to eight atmospheres of steam, 
with which we dashed on despite the frantic 
shouts of the people of Ngeté, in the midst 
of which Gankabi’s conspicuous figure was 
seen waving her hands energetically with 
all the stern mother’s manner so noticeable 
in her character. 


MISSISSIPPI AND CONGO. 


BuT supposing that a steamer similar to 
those we have on the Mississippi bore you 
up the Congo, rushing up stream at the 
rate of twelve knots an hour against the 
current, while you could travel up and 
down a long, broad deck, protected by a 
sun-proof awning, with luxurious board 
and iodging at your command, your view 
of the Congo would be very different. I 
do believe you would express a preference 
for it to any river known to you. You 
would naturally think of comparisons. The 
Rhine? Why, the Rhine, even including 
its most picturesque parts, is only a micro- 
scopic miniature of the Lower Congo ; but 
we must have the Rhine steamer, and its 
wine and food and accommodations to be 
able to see it properly. The Mississippi ? 
The Congo is one and a half times larger 
than the Mississippi, and certainly from 
eight to ten times broader. You may take 
your choice of nearly a dozen channels, 
and you will see more beautiful vegetation 
on the Congo than on the American river. 
The latter lacks the palm and the calamus, 
while the former has a dozen varieties of 
the palm. Besides, it possesses herds of 
hippopotami, crocodiles innumerable; mon- 
keys are gleefully romping on the islands, 
and the main; elephants are standing 
sentry-like in the twilight of the dark 
forests by the river side ; buffaloes red and 
black are grazing on the rich grass plains ; 
there are flocks of ibis, black and white 
parrots, parroquets, and guinea-fowl. The 
Mississippi is a decent, grayish-colored 
stream, confined between two low banks, 
with here and there a town of frame houses 
and brick. The Congo is of a tea-color 
on its left half, and on its right half it is 
nearly chalky-white. You take your choice, 
tea or milk, red or Rhine wine. And as 
for the towns, why, I hope the all-gracious 
Providence will bless our labor, and they 
will come by-and-by ; meantime there is 
room enough, and to spare, to stow the 
half of Europe comfortably on its spacious 
borders. The Nile? Ask any of those 
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gallant English soldiers who have tugged 
their way among the Nile cataracts, what 
they think of the Nile to spend a holiday 
upon. The Danube? Ah, it is not to be 
mentioned with the Congo for scenery! 
The Volga? Still worse. The Amazon? 
By no means. You will have to ascend 
very far up the Amazon before you will see 
anything approaching Congo scenery. 

Well, you must admit then that if the 
Congo could be seen from the deck of a 
commodious steamer, this feeling of weari- 
ness which we have to contend against 
now while ascending at this snail’s pace 
against the current, because we have no 
room to move about, would be replaced by 
a more grateful and a cheerier mood. 


DEATH OF SOUDI. 


Soup1, who had been half-slaughtered in 
Ituru in 1875, was swept over Kalulu Falls 
in 1877, and had been captured and en- 
slaved for a short time by the natives, 
rashly thought that with his Snider he was 
a match for any animal, and forthwith with 
extreme caution commenced to stalk one 
of the herd. When within what he sup- 
posed to be a safe distance fora shot he 
fired, and wounded the buffalo. En- 
couraged by seeing him fall, Soudi rushed 
up to sever the jugular, since without this 
ceremony the meat would have been unfit 
for a Moslem to eat; but the buffalo, not 
yet dead, on seeing its enemy, charged, 
and tossed him into the air— made a mere 
plaything of him, until he was so mangled 
that he died soon after his companions had 
come up to him. 

When the boat’s crew returned to our 
camp, it was evident that the sad tale they 
had brought of the sudden death of one of 
the bravest young fellows in our expedi- 
tion, had caused a profound grief, for 
throughout both camps reigned a sorrow- 
ful silence. 


THE HEALTHY CONGO, 


“Now, to what may I attribute this ab- 
sence of intelligent interest in their work 
which is characteristic of the European 
and the West Coast native? Is it to the 
climate? Then why does it not affect 
Albert and myself? I admit to enjoying 
a vitality unusual to me in Europe —to a 
buoyant feeling, to an irresistible desire to 
be on the move, for bodily activity, and for 
personal exertion of every description. As 
for Albert, he is never otherwise than full 
of life and action.” 
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But perhaps Frank and others may feel 
strange yet, or — 


‘* May be they are not well. 
Infirmity doth still neglect all office 
Whereto our health is bound ; we are not ourselves 
When nature, being oppressed, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body. Ill forbear 


To take the indisposed and sickly fit 
For the sound man.” 


But of all the rabid absurdities I have 
encountered in the tropics, the preaching 
of a young fool on the merits of intoxicants, 


regions of Southwestern States, and recalls 
to my memory the Southwestern saddle-bag 
with its inevitable whisky-bottle. But, for 
the benefit of the after-comers, let me prick 
this bloated bubble. Show me one of these 
old bloaters on the West Coast of Africa, 
and I will show you asham and a delusion ; 
I will prove to him and to all spectators 
that his supposed immunity does not rise 
from his devotion to whisky, but simply 
to his expertness in the art known to 
nautical men as “sojering.” A few hours 
hard work or marching in the interior 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


who has heard from some old fool that 
there is nothing like whisky, astonishes me 
most. Mr. Puffyface, while in a semi- 
maudlin state, has been heard declaring, in 
the hearing of our youthful enthusiast, that 
“after fourteen years’ acquaintance with 
the African fever, despite all that may be 
said against it, there is nothing like whisky 
after all for the curing of it.” It reminds 
me very much of what I heard in the ague 


would lay the lazy lion as low as a dead 
donkey. Gin and whisky “topers” have 
lived long elsewhere than on the Niger and 
the Congo. But if you meet him on the 
African coast, a glance at his shirt or 
linen, after twelve hours’ wearing, will tell 
the whole truth to you as clearly as similar 
evidence would be deemed invaluable by 
a police-detective. You will be able to 
gauge the amount of bodily exertion he 
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has been undergoing. If it is free from 
stains of body exudation, then he has been 
simply “sojering,” and it would then be 
difficult to say how long atime must elapse 
before the liver shows a deadly abscess, or 
becomes indurated. But if you want to do 
humanity a kindness, trot him out with 
you on a ten-mile march through the 
African wilderness, and then note the 
result. A little war which occurred be- 
tween traders and natives lately on the 
African coast, supplied me with valuable 
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semi-paralyzed, they are hurried homeward 
to make room for more valuable sub- 
stitutes, lest they draw down afew more 
objurgatory phrases on Africa, which should 
be justly applied to themselves. 

Military commanders during their cam- 
paigns or manceuvres, great journals which 
have despatched a body of special cor- 
respondents to report the incidents attend- 
ing these campaigns, large firms who have 
commissioned a number of travelers to 
secure business, wealthy companies who 


AN ABORIGINAL METHOD, 


details, which seemed to be of no special 
interest to any one but to myself, as con- 
firmatory evidences. 

With us on the Congo, where men must 
work, and bodily movement is compulsory, 
the very atmosphere seems to be fatally 
hostile to the physique of men who pin 
their faith on whisky, gin, and brandy. 
They invariably succumb, and are a con- 
stant source of expense. Even if they 
are not finally buried out of sight and out 
of memory, they are so utterly helpless, 
diseases germinate with such frightful 
rapidity, symptoms of insanity are numer- 
ous; and, with mind vacant and body 


own numerous factories along the African 
coast, will all have good reason to know 
the great difference that exists between 
man and man, of those under authority or 
in their employ. They will doubtless know 
what broad lines may be drawn between 
the one who “lushes,” or “ perpetually 
sips,” and who seems to think that the 
whole duty of man lies in “liquoring up,” 
and the sober, earnest worker, who knows 
when to temper the harsher experience of 
life with a needful sedative or stimulant. 
If I in this genial manner relate my ex- 
perience of the last six years, it is most 
certainly not with a view of making allu- 
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sions to any of those who fell by the way, 
or were returned to Europe. Far from it. 
That would be too painful ; sufficient for 
those who were failures have been the con- 
sequences to themselves. Their own sins 
have in many cases proved their Nemesis. 
If any have scented after impurities, or 
wallowed in mud, proved incompetent and 
intemperate, or bristled over with suscepti- 
bilities, allowed 
spleen to mar 
their prospects, or 
been indifferent 
to their duties, 
lacked manliness, 
or were of de- 
praved nature, all 
I can say is — 
may their own re- 
grets be their re- 
ward. 
It is well, how- 
ever, for many 
of them that the 
expedition did 
not belong to 
some national 
government, 
otherwise ex- 
treme measures 
would often have 
been taken to 
curb the excessive 
licentiousness to 
which some were 
too prone, and 
punish _ severely 
the many sins of 
omission and 
commission of 
which some were 
guilty. All we 
could do was to discharge them quickly, to 
keep the expedition as pureas possible. That 
good order and quiet prevailed generally 
was only due to the rigorous exercise of 
the sole means we possessed to enforce due 
respect to moral laws. But had we in our 
service on the lower river some superior 
officer, capable not only of governing men, 
but also of self-government, much that 
shocked and grieved me during the first 
four years would have been impossible. 
The evils of brandy and soda in India 
need only to be remembered to prove how 
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pernicious is the suicidal habit of in- 
dulgence in drinking alcoholic liquors in 
hot climates. The West Coast of Africa is 
also too much indebted to the ruin effected 
by intemperance ; and despite the frequent 
reprieves given by a generous government 
—furloughs of six months after only a 
service of twelve months — valuable lives 
are destroyed. 


| 


But it is my 
belief that the 
other extreme is 
unwise. To ab- 

‘na stain entirely 
nM from drinking 
yi wine because in- 
ip temperance is 
madness is by no 
means what I en- 
deavor to incul- 
cate, nor even do 
I recommend 
what is called 
moderation. Once 
we admit this last 
word, irreflective 
people may sup- 
pose that I advo- 
cate “ liquoring 
up” moderately 
at any time, pro- 
vided the imbiber 
always keeps 
within the limits 
of sobriety. I 
suggest nothing 
of the kind. 
In the tropics 
I advise no one 
during the 
hours of  day- 
light to touch 
liquor, unless a medical man prescribes 
a certain quantity to be taken when 
it is absolutely necessary; that wine 
— good red or white wine — should be 
taken only after sunset, at dinner ; half 
a pint, watered, if more agreeable, is what 
I consider as a moderate quantity that may 
be safely taken as soothing to the nerves, 
and provoking early sleep. After a full 
night’s rest one will rise with a clear head, 
clean tongue, and can as easily do a full 
day’s work in the tropics as he can in 
temperate latitudes. 


Ay 
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SOMETIMES 
_., think there 
f=. is no wom- 
an less known 
to us, as she 
really is, than 
Elizabeth, 
Empress’ of 
Austria and 
Queen of 
Hungary. How little do we hear of her 
or read of her, save that she is fond of her 
horse, and is a lover of the chase? This 
is undoubtedly the truth, but it is not the 
whole truth, and we may easily get the im- 
pression that this sovereign cares for little 
else than her horse; has no other accom- 
plishments than her equestrianism, and 
lacks those gentle qualities so lovable in 
every woman, whether her station be high 
or low. In truth, Elizabeth, in her nature, 
is the furthest possible from an Amazon. 
On the contrary, she possesses the most 
refined of tastes, is reserved and quiet 
in manner, and in one sense, is excessively 
shy and timid. She rides like the wind, 
she is fearless in the hunt, and she sees to 
it personally that her horses are properly 
broken. It is on her horse she seeks re- 
lief from the life of a ceremonious court; 
it is with her horse she takes refuge from 
the public gaze and homage, from which 
she shrinks with a timidity and distaste 
she has never been able to overcome, and 
which seems almost unnatural. 

Elizabeth is the daughter of a Bavarian 
duke. Her father, Maximilian Joseph, 
was a man of high rank in the army, but 
found his greatest pleasure in books. He 
wrote several novels, some poetry, and 
many sketches of travel. He lived a some- 
what quiet life, and brought up his large 
family after the fashion of a country gen- 
tleman whose means were not unlimited. 
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There were three sons and five daughters, all 
of whom received the most thorough educa- 
tion. Their home was in a most picturesque 
and rugged region, where they. hunted, 
swam, and spent much time in the open air. 

There was born and fostered in Eliza- 
beth a passionate love for out-door exercise. 
Her life was that of any country girl, and 
she wore the simplest of toilettes; her best 
attire in the summer the plainest of white 
muslin dresses, which were frequently laun- 
dered. Many an American girl is brought up 
in the country in greater luxury than was this 
future Empress, and wears often at a garden 
party a toilette the cost of which would cover 
the value of the entire season’s wardrobe 
of this girl growing up to be a queen. 

In 1854, Franz Joseph, the handsome 
young Emperor of Austria, came into the 
neighborhood to hunt the chamois, and at 
once fell madly in love with this young girl. 
He was twenty-three years of age, she 
scarcely sixteen. Her figure was superb, her 
beauty of the most exquisitely delicate type, 
and every movement was full of a still 
childish grace. There was a peculiar fas- 
cination in her extrenie shyness, of which 
she was rarely rid, except when in the for- 
ests or climbing the mountain sides. It is 
whispered that an older sister sought to 
gain the Emperor’s affections, the same of 
whom it is said that later the King of 
Bavaria sought to marry, but who finally 
chose to become a mere duchess. This 
woman is not so beautiful as her illustrious 
sister, but carries herself more like the tra- 
ditional Queen. 

Franz Joseph made Elizabeth his Em- 
press in April, 1854, and transplanted her - 
from the country life in the highlands to 
the court at Vienna. Then came a trial 
such as few women have been subjected to. 
A mere child, she was even unacquainted 
with the cold etiquette of the Hofburg, and 
knew absolutely nothing of her new duties. 
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Nothing could be more uncongenial than 
her strange surroundings, and she often 
wept for the companionship of her brothers 
and sisters, and the happy days with them 
when she knew no restraint. The Empe- 
ror’s mother, the Archduchess Sophie, an 
energetic, unscrupulous woman, reigned at 
the court, exerting a much more powerful 
influence than the Emperor himself. Eliza- 
beth had no desire to usurp her, and was 
content to remain second, to the annoyance 
of many at the Hofburg, who felt uncom- 
fortably the iron hand of Sophie, and 
thought to mould the new Empress. They 
tried to make her assume the duties of her 
new position, but with little success. To 
the mistress of the robes she stoutly de- 
clared she would not wear a new toilette 
and new shoes every day in the year, and 
she frequently fled from her tormentors, 
weeping, to her husband, who shielded her. 
To this day the Emperor is severely cen- 
sured by his people for having so indulged 
the Empress at the start, and for not hav- 
ing compelled her to conform to the stiff, 
old Spanish etiquette of his court. 

But for this love and devotion of the 
husband whom she idolized, it would have 
gone hard indeed with the child Empress, 
who often asserted: “I am your wife. I 
do not belong to the people. I wish you 
were not an emperor, but my husband 
only!” The Emperor, no doubt, often 
protected her, and permitted her to trans- 
gress court rule, against his wiser judg- 
ment; for no one knows better than a 
ruler, how the people rightfully exact per- 
sonal sacrifice, and that a sovereign be- 
longs to his subjects. Many amusing 
stories are told of the intractability of the 
young Empress, who ended all argument 
and discussion by appealing to her hus- 
band, who denied her nothing. At first 
she took little interest in politics, and never 
any in the intrigues of the court, and natu- 
rally called out little sympathy from those 
about her, whose advice she totally ignored. 

But the Viennese, once they saw her, 
were wild over her beauty, and her shyness 
touched their hearts. ‘This very adoration 
was another trial, for they demanded that 
she show herself frequently, and receive 
their public homage. In the first year of 
her married life she became a mother. A 
little girl, named for the Archduchess 
Sophie, came to her and absorbed her. 
She was then barely seventeen. 

She had always taken a deep interest in 
the Emperor’s conflicts with the Hunga- 
rians. ‘The romantic story of this unhappy 
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people touched her; their valor and dar- 
ing, their untiring struggles for freedom, 
and their life in the saddle on the great 
plains, roused her sympathies. She learned 
their difficult language in a surprisingly 
short time, and, with her husband, made an 
imperial journey to Buda-Peste in 1857. 
There, in the old castle of Buda, the two- 
year-old little Sophie died. This was her 
first real grief, and nearly broke her heart. 
Since that time she has worn no color. 
Her toilettes are invariably black, white, 
mauve, or gray. For years she could not 
endure the thought of Hungary, so sad 
were the associations, though when the 
Emperor was made king, and she queen of 
the Magyars, she again became fond of 
land and people and has spent many happy 
days there latterly. 

A former aide-de-camp of the Emperor, 
who was with the royal couple in the first 
years of their wedded life, has told me 
many charming stories of the lovely girl, 
who seemed never impressed by her exalted 
position, and whose careless, girlish hap- 
piness was only disturbed when her 
royal state was forced upon her. This 
gentleman related to me a touching inci- 
dent which occurred after the funeral of 
her child. The Empress had borne her- 
self with wonderful composure during the 
long and trying ceremonies of the state 
funeral, where she had been the observed 
of all observers. As she reached the 
broad, white marble steps of the palace, 
and just as the ladies and gentlemen of 
the court had halted on either side to allow 
their majesties to pass up, a large New- 
foundland dog came bounding down to 
meet them. The Empress, with a long, 
heart-rending cry, threw herself on the 
marble stair-case, and, putting her arms 
about the animal, buried her face in its 
fur and began to sob aloud. The dog had 
been a play-fellow of her baby’s, and 
seemed to understand and share her grief. 
The whole court was in tears, the ladies of 
honor weeping audibly, and for some time 
no one disturbed the girlish, black-robed 
figure, and all forgot that she was more 
than a bereaved mother. The Emperor, 
deeply moved, at last raised her, put his 
arm about her, and, followed by the dog, 
led her to her apartments. The dog, until 
it died, which was not long after, was her 
constant companion, ever lying at her feet 
beneath the table at the state dinners, 
unknown to the guests. 

Another Austrian officer related to me 
the circumstances of his first meeting with 
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the girl Empress, into whose presence he 
came when a very young man at a court 
ball. Her wonderful beauty, entranced 
by the royal robes, and the dazzling crown 
jewels, so impressed him that he stood 
speechless before her and so completely 
lost his presence of mind that a brother 
officer led him away. The Emperor, more 
amused than annoyed, readily forgave this 
extraordinary breach of etiquette. 

At first Elizabeth yielded to the request 
of the Emperor and the solicitation of the 
court, and showed herself frequently to 
the Viennese. She bowed graciously to 
all who saluted her, and gracefully sub- 
mitted to the homage shown her by the 
common people in the public street. She 
is described as being at that time of very 
haughty mien, because of a manner, readily 
mistaken for auteur, which was in fact 
assumed to cover her timidity. The only 
indication of her shyness and discomfort 
was the incessant biting of her under lip, a 
painful habit she has even now. It is the 
outward expression of the inward chafing 
against publicity. Instead of becoming 
accustomed to the life of an empress, it 
grew more distasteful, and she gradually 
withdrew herself more and more to the 
society of her children, three of whom are 
now living. First she disappointed Vienna 


by driving in a closed carriage, then by 
wearing a veil, and finally by her non-at- 


tendance regularly at the theater. She re- 
fused to recognize that the Viennese had 
any claim of this kind upon her. In the 
religious festivals at the ceremony of the 
washing of the feet and the chapters of the 
Golden Fleece, and St. Stephens, and in 
the /éte Dieu, former empresses had taken 
part, wearing their most splendid attire. 
One by one, from these pageants, where 
she was part of a great spectacle for the 
people, she has withdrawn herself. But in 
all this time she has been a regular visitor 
at the hospitals, has personally given com- 
fort by her presence there at the bedsides 
of the sick and dying, has helped the poor 
by organizing systematic methods for their 
relief, and has improved greatly the do- 
mestic service of Austrian households, bet- 
tering in their relations both mistress and 
servant. ; 

The most splendid of all church festivals 
is the Féte Dieu, which takes place annu- 
ally in all Catholic countries. In Vienna, 
the Corpus Christi procession is one of the 
finest in the world. The Emperor and 
Empress have always walked in this pro- 
cession attended by the whole court, gor- 


geously appareled. This festival is too 
well known to be described here. All 
Vienna is decorated with flowers and ban- 
ners —the whole population is in the streets. 
The Féte Dieu is the idol of the Viennese 
heart; it was a day of torture to the Em- 
press, and a few years ago she ceased to 
appear on that occasion, What scenes she 
may have passed through at the Hofburg 
before she made it manifest that she was 
not to be turned from her decision, we can 
only guess at. Vienna will never forgive 
her for robbing their best beloved day of 
so much of its luster, and, again, they as- 
sert that the Emperor should not permit it. 
Moreover, it is said that the Emperor has 
lost much of his former influence with her, 
from having forfeited her respect, and that 
much she does can be attributed to dis- 
appointment. This I give as the gossip 
of the kingdom. She certainly leads a life 
very independent of the Emperor and his 
court, and little is now expected of her, 
except that her subjects know she will 
never forget the sick and poor among 
them. 

Those who saw her in the last Corpus 
Christi festival in which she appeared will 
never forget her. She was at the height of 
her beauty, and walked with a half-defiant 
carriage of the head, as if all the time pro- 
testing, the whole way nervously biting the 
under lip, and keeping her eyes cast down 
upon the ground. Following the palanquin 
over the Host, came the Emperor in his 
imperial robes, attended by his gentlemen, 
the Empress behind with her ladies-in- 
waiting, all magnificently attired. Eliza- 
beth wore white moire décolleté, her arms 
bare, and her long train borne by pages. 
Her throat, corsage, and wrists blazed with 
jewels, and a diadem of emeralds and dia- 
monds held in place her long, white lace 
veil, embroidered in gold thread. No 
wonder the common people crowded to 
look upon such magnificence, and held 
their breaths as she passed by, and is it 
small wonder, that, with her nature, she 
shrank from such a display? On this oc- 
casion, the Emperor, as if cognizant of the 
rebellion within her, took every opportu- 
nity, as when turning the corners of the 
streets, or kneeling at the saying of the 
gospels, to cast back encouraging glances. 

It seems to me that, while not overlook- 
ing the duty the wife of a ruling sovereign 
owes his subjects, as a woman, Elizabeth 
draws deeply on the sympathy of every 
other woman of sensitive nature, who can 
find in her feeling and course something 
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else than mere selfishness. Those who 
know her best, excuse her as far as possible, 
because of this inborn dislike of publicity. 
I fancy the Viennese are the more dissat- 
isfied, because of their genuine love and 
admiration for her which inspires in them 
the desire to look upon her. 

It was in the troubled days of 1866, when 
Franz Joseph was away and there was war, 
and threatened disaster to Austria, that 
Elizabeth left alone, began her habit of 
long horseback riding early in the morn- 
ing. She was awake before daylight. To 
relieve the tedium of the long, dragging, 
anxious hours, she sought the open air. 
Always a good horsewoman, she acquired 
a new love for the exercise. ‘Time passed 
more quickly when on her horse than when 
otherwise employed, and she at last came to 
spend the greater part of her husband’s 
absence in the saddle. She found a con- 
solation and peace in her intercourse with 
nature, which she could not find in the 
palace, where there was only rumors of war, 
and the freedom of the saddle was the 
widest contrast to the irksome and 
hated etiquette of the courtlife. Aside 
from her love of exercise and_ the 
open air, she has a passionate love for 
animals, and naturally came to have the 
finest stud in the world. She had rings 


with saw dust, built in connection with each 
of her palaces, in which to amuse herself 
by feats of horsemanship, and as places for 


exercise in stormy weather. That she has 
become the intimate of circus riders and 
English grooms, is a cruel libel. True, 
famous ¢guestriennes have been asked to her 
rings to entertain and teach her, and she 
has always English grooms in her service, 
because of her fondness for the language, 
which she has spoken perfectly from child- 
hood. She is, indeed, many hours each day 
in her saddle, but several of these are early 
hours when other women sleep, and I can- 
not learn that she neglects her children, nor 
the improvement of her mind. Possibly, 
some of the other hours in which Elizabeth 
rides, are employed by many who condemn 
her, in dawdling over useless needle-work, 
and in gossip. I am notsure that this Em- 
press does not occupy her time as profitably 
as do the ladies of any other European court. 
Her horse is now her passion, but hcw harm- 
less a passion compared to that of many an 
empress and queen, as history has taught 
us! Through Elizabeth no danger has come 
to her kingdom; she has exerted no influ- 
ence except for good ; her worst enemies 
extol her good deeds among the sick and 


lowly. She rarely rides into the country, 
that she does not bestow kind words upon 
some weary laborer, or leave gold and en- 
couragement at some poor cottage. 
Though we hear that she “lives on her 
horse,” she is ez courant with the current 
literature of three languages, and has 
always with her a lady —at present a Hun- 
garian—to read aloud. She is entirely in 
sympathy with, and helpful in, her daughter 
Valerie’s literary aspirations ; she is clever 
at lace-making, is a fine linguist, and has a 
thorough musical education. She has, too, 
such discernment into character, and such 
knowledge of human nature, that the Crown 
Prince relies upon her judgment of the men 
who fawn upon him, and seek his intimate 
acquaintance, and is guided by her in his 
friendships. 

Tact, Elizabeth cannot be said to pos- 
sess. This was shown in her much-con- 
demned hunting tour through Ireland at 
the time of the famine, though she scat- 
tered blessings as she went, and in her 
openly-expressed love for the Hungarians, 
who regard the Viennese with a contempt 
that is more than half hatred. 

The chivalry of the Hungarians pleases 
her. She is their queen, and loves to go 
among them. They never criticize her, 
and she gratefully accepts this kindness. 
Her daring horseback feats delight the 
Magyar, himself first among horsemen. 
The unfettered out-door life on the plains, 
the roaming troubadors and roving banditti, 
the weird, wild, Gypsy music, and the but 
half-smothered mutiny and _ rebellion 
against foreign restraint appeal to her love 
of the romantic and freedom. When Deak 
died, she went to Pest and wept over his 
remains, and with her own hands made the 
laurel wreath she placed upon his coffin. 

As acoronation present, the Hungarians, 
after an old custom, presented her the 
ancient and historic castle of Géd6llé, on 
the Alféld. She loves this old estate, and 
spends much time there, always accom- 
panied by her daughter, the Archduchess 
Valerie, who has been educated by an 
Hungarian bishop. Here,in the garden, 
she may be often seen, her wonderful hair 
loosened and floating to her knees, listen- 
ing to the reading of some English poem, 
or playing upon her favorite instrument, 
the zither. When the impulse seizes her, 
she quickly changes her dress for her habit, 
either of black, with gold lace, or gray and 
silver, and goes flying across the beautiful 
Hungarian country. She is always well 
attended, as is becoming an empress, and 
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takes with her a large retinue when she 
leaves Vienna. Her preference is for Eng- 
lish stock, though she owns also many 
Arabian horses, and some of Russian 
breed. She has improved the working 
horse of the present, and taught her people 
to love and care for their animals instead of 
maltreating them. As I have myself been 
witness, she has a groom severely punished 
who strikes her horse, or who incites fear 
with the whip. 

The last time I saw the Empress was at 
Heidelberg. She was in the royal train, 
composed of ebonized railway carriages, 
the double-headed eagles of the House of 
Hapsburg emblazoned in gold upon their 
sides. She was on her way to consult a 
distinguished physician, for she was suf- 
fering severely at that time from sciatica, a 
misfortune which prevents her riding as 
much as has been her habit. She is bronzed 
from exposure, and the delicacy of her 
wonderful complexion is gone, but she 
is yet a very beautiful woman, with a step 
as elastic and light as that of her own 
grand-child, and she sits her horse superbly. 
I saw her in the act of tenderly com- 
forting a poor invalid, who had been 
brought to her in an invalid chair, from 
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which she could not rise. Beside her stood 
the Princess of Wales, compassion and 
pity in her sweet face. It was a lovely 
picture. A very simple little act of the 
Empress seemed to bring her very near to 
all other women. As she drew on her 
glove, a maid in waiting stood by, with a 
gold glove buttoner in hand, ready to as- 
sist her imperial mistress. Elizabeth felt 
in the rich masses of her hair, drew forth 
a hair-pin, and buttoned her gloves herself. 

It is true that the Empress of Austria 
loves her horse and has a passion for rid- 
ing. ‘She loves her horse more than she 
loves herself,” say the Viennese, who are 
chagrined that she does not feel more her 
importance as their Empress. Empresses 
have had greater faults than this, and faults 
that have been more disastrous to their 
empires. Had Eugenie loved her horse 
better than herself, France might have 
been better off to-day, at least in territory, 
and she might not be a widowed, childless, 
woman. Had poor Carlotta loved her 
horse better than herself, we should, in all 
probability, not write the pathetic little ad- 
jective before her name, there would have 
been no martyred Mexicans, and Maxi- 
milian might yet be alive. 


Margery Deane. 


ONE YEAR AGO. 


*Twas just a year ago to-day, 
The robins blithe were calling, 
And sweet arbutus lined the way— 
To-day the snows are falling. 


Then she was true, and life was dear, 
With song and fragrance flowing; 

To-day she should be with me here, 
It should be spring —’tis snowing. 


Thed Pershing. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. G. PHILA.— No expelled player can play in 
any professional club team governed by the rules of 
the ‘‘ National Agreement.” Section 38 of the 
League constitution states that ‘‘ no game of ball shall 
be played between a League club and any other club 
employing an expelled player. Nor shall any 
League club play any club that has at any time dur- 
ing the season played a game of ball with any other 
club employing an expelled player.” Section 13 of 
Article VI. of the American Association is of the 
same purport, and Section 17 of the same article in- 
cludes National Agreement clubs in the same cate- 
gory. The player you refer to was expelled by the 
Louisville League club in 1877, and he never has 
nor ever will be reinstated. 


OcEAN TRAVELER. — The Z¢ruria, of the Cunard 
line, has made the fastest passage between Great 
Britain and America up to date, March 1, 1886, 
that steamer sailing 3,250 statute miles in 6 days 5 
hours and 44 minutes from Rocke Point to Sandy 
Hook. The best run from Fastnet to Sandy Hook 
was made by the National Line steamer America in 
1884, viz., 6 days 15 hours and 41 minutes, 

AN Albany correspondent wants to know which is 
the faster, a wooden toboggan or an iron tired sled — 
that is, under the circumstances of the total weight, 
and the incline of the course being the same for both, 
and each on its own course. The sled is the fastest, 
as it presents far less surface resistance to the ice or 
snow of the course on which it slides. 

YounG CRICKETER. — Mr. W. F. Forbes’s throw 
of a cricket ball, 132 yards, at Elm College, in 1876, 
is the longest recorded throw of such a ball in Eng- 
land. A base-ball was thrown by John Hatfield, ina 
record match at the Union Ball Grounds, in Brooklyn, 
in’1872, which went 133 yards 1 foot and 7 inches. 
This was surpassed by E. Crane, at Cincinnati, 
in 1884, by his throwing a ball 135 yards and1 foot. 

Our MARINE. — The best recorded run of a yacht 
to England is that of the Henrietta, of the New 
York Yacht Club, which occupied 13 days, 21 hours 
and 55 minutes in sailing 3,106 miles from Sandy 
Hook to Cannes. This was done in the great Ocean 
yacht race of December, 1866 —the greatest yacht 
race on record. 


IN reply to W. A. G. we have to state that since 
the establishment of the National League of profes- 
sional base-ball clubs—an organization which pro- 
hibits pool-selling, and even open betting on its 
club’s grounds—professional base-ball playing has 
been raised to the plane of thoroughly honest work 
in the professional ranks. In fact, through the 
medium of the National League and the American 
Association, and also the several sectional leagues 
connected with them, under the compact known as 
the ‘‘ National Agreement,” the professional clubs 


have been environed with a barrier of protection 
against ‘‘ crooked” work in their ranks, which has 
had the effect of entirely restoring public confidence 
in the integrity of professional ball-playing —a con- 
fidence which did not prevail during the decade of 
the history of professional ball-playing prior to the 
organization of the National League. 

Caissa. — In reply to your query we have to state 
that Zukertort was born at Riga, a seaport on the 
Gulf of Riga, Baltic Sea, September 7, 1842. He is, 
therefore, to the present date, in his 44th year. 
Steinitz was born at the city of Prague, on the 
Moldavia, in Northwestern Austria, May 17, 1836. 
He is now in his 50th year. 

J. Y. A., BRooktyn.—In the International 
Tourney in London, in 1883, Zukertort was Ist, 
and Steinitz 2d, followed by Blackburne 3d, Tschigo- 
rin 4th, Englisch, Mackenzie, and Mason tied for 5th, 
6th, and 7th; Rosenthal, 8th. In the Vienna 
tourney of 1882, Steinitz and Winawer were tie for 
Ist and 2d; Mason, 3d; Zukertort and Mackenzie, 
tie for 4th and 5th. Zukertort won a special prize 
for beating the first three prize winners. Steinitz’s 
personal score with Zukertort was 1 drawn, Zuker- 
tort I game won. 

LIBRARY READER, NEW HAven.— The most 
famous chess libraries in this country are those of 
Messrs. Eugene B. Cook,of Hoboken ; Charles A. Gil- 
berg, of Brooklyn ; John G. White, of Cleveland, and 
the late Professor George Allen, of Philadelphia. The 
last-named has been added to the library of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Each of the above collec- 
tions contains upward of 1,000 volumes, 


* 
* * 


ICE YACHTING. 


A CORRESPONDENT of Forest and Stream, 
writing from Easton, Md.—a locality which 
few will associate with possible ice yachting, but 
which, owing to the light snow-fall, offers unsus- 
pected facilities—describes an improved seat and 
steering gear for ice yachts, upon which northern 
sailors will do well to ponder. He uses a double 
set of runners to steer with. These are mounted 
under a runner plank, which in turn is pivoted 
to the after end of the center-piece. From the 
ends of this, yoke-lines are carried forward to a 
foot-steering gear. This involves a very desir- 
able change in the posture of the helmsman, 
who sits up comfortably, facing his course in- 
stead of lying down in the most awkward of 
positions, as is done on all the crack Hudson 
and Shrewsbury boats. 


A POUGHKEEPSIE yachtsman has devised a 
new wrinkle in the way of rig that has at present 
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only reached the stage of a large working model, 
and therefore should not be recklessly com- 
mended. The idea, however, in general terms, 
is to pivot the runner plank to the center timber, 
and lace the sail to the latter. An ingenious 
arrangement serves to adjust the runner plank 
at any desired angle with the center timber, so 
that the sail is in effect trimmed by changing 
this angle. The device involves altering many 
details of ice yacht construction, but it is cer- 
tainly a clever idea, and if brought to practical 
test, will be watched with interest. 

THE last stated event of the season was sailed 
on March 8, by the Erie, Pa., Ice Boat Club over 
a 21-mile course on Presque Isle Bay. There 
were a dozen entries, and the prize, a silver 
challenge cup, offered by the club, was won by 
Esquimaux, C. W. Prescott, owner. 

CL. 
* 
* 
MAD DOGS. 

A MAD dog on the rampage, frothing at the 
mouth and covered with foam, is a creature of 
the imagination. 

Mad dogs are not afraid of water; under the 
influence of the disease they will plunge their 
mouths into water to cool the burning fauces. 
The term hydrophobia is therefore a misnomer 
applied to this disease in the dog, although cor- 
rectly describing a symptom in the disease com- 
municated to man by the bite of a mad dog. 
The bite of a healthy dog, even should he 
become rabid the week after, cannot possibly 
produce hydrophobia in the person bitten. 
Nothing but the virus of rabies can communi- 
cate the disease to man. Seizure with a fit of 
an epileptic character, convulsion of the body, 
kicking with the whole or some of the limbs, 
champing of the jaws, and frothing at the 
mouth are not only not symptoms of rabies, but 
may in nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand cases, if not in every case, be con- 
sidered as proof that the dog is not mad. I have 
neither seen, heard of, nor read of a mad dog 
suffering from such a fit except in the very last 
stages of the disease. 

The true and unerring symptoms are: change 
in the natural disposition and temper; excite- 
ment on seeing anything bright and glistening, 
such as patent-leather, polished metal, etc.; a 
disposition to retire behind dark objects; a 
peculiar gleam in and unsteadiness of the eye; 
disposition to gnaw inedible things, such as 
straw, stones, carpet, wood, his own chain, etc.; 
snapping at imaginary objects; unusual excite- 
ment on hearing strange or sudden noises; in- 
discriminate attacks on every other dog (in a 
usually quiet, well-behaved dog this conduct 
should alone excite strong suspicion) ; change in 
the tone of voice—the bark becoming harsh, 
husky, and hollow in sound, 

Even one of these symptoms should put the 
owner on his guard and on the gzz vzve for others, 
and a combination of several or all of them may 
be considered certain evidence of his madness. 
The first duty, then, is to isolate the dog, and 
keep him confined, waiting the development of 


other symptoms and examination: by a veterinary 
surgeon; and if the services of the latter are not 
obtainable, keep the patient supplied with food 
and water, and watch the progress of the dis- 
ease. If he howls dismally, persists in gnawing 
inedible bodies, is seized with paroxysms of 
rage, or becomes paralyzed to any extent, al- 
though death would certainly ensue within 
twelve days or so, probably less, from the time 
the seizure was first observed, it will be most 
merciful to the animal to end his sufferings by 
killing him. 

There is no known cure for this terrible mal- 
ady, and it is fortunate that it is comparatively 
rare. Under these circumstances it is pleasant 
to record that a gleam of sunshine on this dis- 
mal subject comes to us from France, where M. 
Pasteur has been prosecuting researches into 
the nature of this disease, which has baffled the 
learned of every country for more than two 
thousand years— Hugh Dalziel, in Harper's 
Magazine ‘or March. 

+ 


BICYCLING. 


Mr. J. R. HOGG, the treasurer of the North 
Shields Bicycle Club, of England, in a letter on 
the subject of an Anglo-American tourney, says: 
“In inducing men to cross from America to 
England to compete in our tournament, there 
will doubtless be many difficulties ; but we think 
the desire to see a return visit on the part of the 
celebrities of the wheel in the United States 
ought to be a mutual one. On our side there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt about it, as we 
feel confident that every cyclist and the British 
public would be delighted to welcome to the 
shores of Old England the men who have done 
so well on the path themselves, and who made 
our countrymen make such remarkable time, 
to come in first in their races. In America, it 
seems to us, there should be a very lively desire 
to meet our men and beat them on their own 
ground. The riders who crossed over from 
England last year had “ ways and means” pro- 
vided them which we need not now specify, but 
which would not, we take it, be open to Amer- 
ican cyclists for obvious reasons. But, surely, 
there are other sources from which the needful 
might be forthcoming. Our club, for instance, 
with a subscription not half what the American 
clubs charge their members, was enabled, with 
the consent of the Union, to pay part of Mr. R. 
H. English’s expenses, and why not some of the 
large American clubs do the same for their best 
men? Of one thing we are assured, that any 
man who could hold his own might have a right 
good time of it here. There would be all 
the national championships of the National 
Cyclists’ Union open to him. North Shields is 
situated within eight miles of four of the best 
tracks in the country, where race meetings are 
constantly held, so that the opportunities would 
certainly not be wanting if the men were found 
to embrace them. Our chief races are at the end 
of June and the beginning of July, and a very 
cordial welcome awaits one and all who may 
venture to pay us a visit.” 
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ARCHERY. 


THE following account of the killing of a bird 
with the bow is quoted from a letter written by 
a young archer in Florida to another bowman 
in the North. It gives a pleasing suggestion 
that here and there in unsuspected places the 
spirit of archery lives. The hunter in this case 
had never shot at a target, knew nothing of the 
point of aim, and had practised only roving and 
hunting :— 

“ There is a particular kind of bird down here 
called a dove, somewhat larger than the ordi- 
nary quail; and as far as eating goes they 
equal, and, I think, surpass, that bird. They 
have one disagreeable peculiarity, however; and 
that is, their wildness. 1 have spent many 
hours trying to crawl up on them; this is not 
very pleasant over the sand and under a sun 
which is more or less hot. Finally, I discovered 
a mulberry tree in which the doves settled. By 
crawling on my hands and knees, and keeping 
the orange trees on them, I could get within 
thirty yards of it without disturbing them. The 
first time, and only time, I have done this as 
yet, I rose from my knees to discover one bird 
at the top of the tree. I took very careful aim, 
and let fly with a blunt arrow. Of course you 
know the sensations; but I don’t believe you 
were ever filled with such tremendous delight 
and excitement as I was at the flight of the 
arrow, the thud it gave as it struck the bird, and 
the way the bird fell. The shaft struck where 
the neck joins the body, and strung the dove 
way up to the feather. The respected tutor 
called it forty yards, at least. When I was 
down at Kissimee, I shot a blue and a white 
heron with a gun, but together they did not give 
me one-tenth of the pleasure that the shooting 
of the dove did.” 

FROM Ohio come reports that the prospects 
of archery for the coming season are excellent 
in that part of the world. The bowmen of that 
State are planning for a field-meeting of the 
National Association at Chautauqua, N.Y., in 
the summer, in the belief that it will be easy to 
arrange a larger and more successful meeting 
than for some years past. 


NOT many years ago the Ontani archers of 
Hackensack, N.J., counted in their ranks a 
number of men mighty with the bow. Several 
of those archers, living now in New York, are 
not yet so old as to be decrepit. OUTING 
hopes to have from them some sign of life. 
New York ought to send at least ten or twelve 
bowmen to the meetings of the Eastern Asso- 
ciation and the National Association. 


IN the cases of many archery clubs which 
have disbanded, or which have ceased to exist 
without the reading of any formal death-war- 
rant, it will be found that some effort will be 
rewarded with signs of life. If two or three 
members of any old club will try to revive it in 
ever so modest a way, they can hardly fail alto- 
gether. Three or four members would do for 
a beginning; any subsequent growth would be 
of such a slow and natural kind as would give 
promise of permanency not to be found in the 
mushroom springing-up of clubs a few years 
ago. The example of Mr. Hammond and Dr. 
Weston, who will revive the Highland Park 
archers this season, is commended to all old 
bowmen. ‘ 


WE hope to hear from the Brooklyn Archery 
Club this spring. They have a fine field at 
Prospect Park, and ought to place themselves 
on record this season. Mr. Frank Pearsall, 
who did such effective work in building up the 
club, should be heard from in the OUTING next 
May. What is their crack shot Nash doing ? 


THE working archery library of OUTING is a 
good one as it stands. In order that it may be 
made perfect, information about the literature of 
the sport is desired from all sources. Archers 
are reminded also of the intention to publish a 
full bibliography of archery; and all are urged 
to aid in making this complete. 

THE readers of OUTING are requested to 
send to the magazine any photograph showing 
the implements or the positions of archers. 
When the time is ripe, OUTING will publish a 
fully-illustrated treatise upon archery, different 
in character from anything published heretofore, 
and containing a fuller and more valuable set of 
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illustrations than any now in existence. In the 
meantime all archers can aid greatly in its 
preparation in the way suggested. 

WF. 


* 
* * 
ATHLETICS. 


IT is pleasurable to note the increase of interest 
in athletics as the season advances, and an inter- 
est that gives promise of permanence from its 
steady growth. All the large clubs have an- 
nounced dates for their spring games, and a 
number have claimed dates for fall games also. 
This interest, which is animating the athletic 
world and forming new clubs, erecting new club 
houses and building tracks, is not like the effer- 
vescent enthusiasm which prevailed in 1880, and 
which subsided as quickly as it had arisen, but 
is backed up by the names of the best of our 
solid citizens in all parts of the country, who, 
recognizing the practical results and the benefits 
of rational exercise, are lending their time and 
money towards its furtherance and success. We 
are certain that the increased interest comes not 
from any special furore, but from an increase of 
the admirers of the sport, and that it is growing 
steadily into public favor, and, like cycling, 
it has come to stay. There is no mercenary, 
moneyed interest pushing the sport as there was 
some years ago, there being no money to be 
made out of athletics, as a number of speculators 
can testify to their sorrow; but it is and must 
remain an association between clubs for the 
furtherance of their objects. The athletes of 
America are no longer all within a radius of fifty 
miles of New York, but are scattered all over 
the country. Nearly every large city now has 
one or more athletic clubs, who hold regular field 
meetings and gymnasiums. This steady growth 
has been going on for the past five years, 
until there is hardly a town, east or west, 
of 10,000 inhabitants or over which does not 
possess at least one gymnasium, and the South 
is fast following in the steps of the northern 
clubs. This is very gratifying to those lovers of 
athletics who witnessed the decadence of ath- 
letics in 1882, as it indicates that the American 
interest in this health-giving recreation is stronger 
now than ever before. 

Get Ee | fe 


* 
* * 


THE Princetonian, of February 6, in an 
editorial on the proposition of the Graduate 
Athletic Committee to introduce a new system 
of management, in connection with the college 
athletic sport, says, “The plan is to have ‘all 
the associations in colege organized for any 
form of out-door sports consolidated into one 
central organization, with a common treasury, 
and with such subdivisions of officers and com- 
mittees as the details of the plan might provide;’ 
in other words, to elect a president and treasurer 
of the Consolidated Athletic Association who 
shall have general management and control of 
all the athletic interests of the college and of all 
money expended by Princeton for athletic sports, 
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while the present presidents and treasurers of 
the various associations would become the 
managers and sub-treasurers respectively of 
their particular organizations. The question of 
superior management, aside from the issue, is a 
financial one. Would the amount that would 
have to be contributed by the under-graduates 
to the support of Princeton athletics be greater 
or less by the proposed system than it is under 
the present one? The plan is an important one, 
and should be thoroughly understood before it 
is either accepted or rejected.” 


* 
* * 
AMATEUR BASE-BALL. 


ONE of the most flourishing base-ball clubs 
in the country is the Young America Base-Ball 
Club of Philadelphia. This club forms part of 
the Young America Cricket Club of Germantown, 
and is one of the few strictly amateur ball nines 
in the city of Philadelphia. The grounds of the 
club are situated at Wayne Junction, only a short 
distance from the business center of the city, 
and beside a cricket table, tennis courts, etc., 
contains an excellent diamond. The nine is 
managed by a committee, which has the entire 
charge of the selection of the men, the arrange- 
ment of the games, and other details. 

We are indebted to Mr. George D. Morrell, 
the secretary of that committee, for the following 
particulars concerning the past history of the 
club and its prospects for the future :— 

“The club began playing base-ball actively in 
1882. Up to that time, although there had 
always been a nine in the Young America Club, 
the old Germantown base-ball club having been 
merged into the Young America; still they played 
so little, and having little or no system and dis- 
cipline, they attained so little success that it 
might almost truthfully be said that there was 
no nine at all. 

“In the year 1882, the club played thirty-three 
games, and lost eleven. In 1883, the nine 
was much strengthened, and consequently had 
a very successful season. They played thirty- 
seven games, lost ten, and drew one. In 
1884, the nine again showed great improvement 
in the steadiness of their play, and had by this 
time become a thoroughly disciplined organiza- 
tion. They were immensely strengthened, in July 
of that year, by the acquisition of their present 


very efficient pitcher, Hart. In this year the club 


played the greatest number of games it had ever 
done, namely, forty-nine; of these they won thirty- 
four, lost fourteen, and one was again a draw. 
“Last season the club did not play quite so 
many games, owing to the lateness of the spring 
and other causes. They succeeded, however, in 
playing ‘orty-four games, of which they won 
thirty-two, lost ten, and two were drawn. This 
good record was secured against the best clubs 
in the city and the adjoining cities and towns. 
“The composition of the team was little altered 
during the last season from what it had been 
before. The following gentlemen comprised the 
players: T. L. Dando, J. C. Dando, H. B. 
Davis, W. B. Dixon, J. N. Drake, E, V. d’Invil- 


















liers, J. d’Invilliers, J. L. Hart, W. B. Kurtz, 
W. Whitby, R. E. Williams, and E. N. Wright. 
From these, with the addition of some others, the 
team for 1886 wi!l be chosen, and the nine will 
in all probability be very little different from that 
of 1885.” 

All communications in reference to the nine 
should be addressed to Mr. Morreli, 524 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


* 
* % 
COLLEGE BASE-BALL. 


THE struggle for the championship of the 
American College Base-Ball Association for the 
coming season promises to be a most interesting 
one. At all the colleges more than the usual 
enthusiasm prevails, and each seems to be 
making the most strenuous efforts to turn out 
the “best nine yet.” 

The teams that are to represent the various 
members of the association have been put 
through a pretty severe course of gymnasium 
exercise during the winter, and, in addition to 
this, at most of the colleges, facilities are 
afforded for practice, not only in fielding, but 
also in batting, so that when the men first take 
to out-door work they are already in excellent 
condition, and need but a few days’ open-air 
prattice to get well shaken together. 

It is rather early in the day to make any pre- 
dictions as to the probable outcome of the con- 
test. The “unexpected” forms such a very 
important element in the chances of base-ball 
that the ~é/e of a prophet is by no means an 
easy one to fill. At the present writing, how- 
ever, it seems safe to say that, barring accidents, 
the first place lies between Harvard, Princeton, 
and Yale. 

Harvard has the advantage of retaining all 
but two of her last year’s nine, including the 
“battery” Nichols and Allen, and four of her 
best batsmen. In selecting new men, the aim 
seems to be to look to the batting qualities 
rather than the fielding, and it is not unlikely 
that some of the men who played last year, but 
showed weakness at the bat, will be replaced by 
others who have more “slugging” abilities. It 
is, therefore, probable that the nine will keep up 
its reputation of being the heaviest batting team 
in the association. Reliance will be placed on 
this batting ability to ge¢ runs, while the very 
efficient battery will be depended upon to pre- 
vent run getting on the other side. It remains 
to be seen how this combination will work. 

Yale retains seven of her last year’s nine, but 
loses two of her best batsmen. Of those who 
remain, judging from last year’s record, only 
two can be considered strong at the bat, the 
remainder having attained very low averages. 
It is probable, however, that the fielding of the 
nine will be good. 

Princeton, also, loses two of her best bats- 
men, but will probably rank this year, as she did 
last, next to Harvard in batting strength. In 
fielding, the nine will, from present indications, 
equal that of Yale, with the additional advan- 
tage of having a more effective pitcher. 
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Taking all these facts into consideration, and 
the additional fact that both Princeton and Yale 
seem to find it very difficult to obtain a satisfac- 
tory catcher—a most important position— we 
are disposed to think that, while the struggle 
will be centered between Harvard, Princeton, 
and Yale, their relative standing at the end of 
the year will be in the above order. A very 
possible contingency, however, such as a 
sprained arm or a broken finger might mate- 
rially alter the result. Aa Ee 


* 
* 
THE PROFESSIONAL ARENA. 


THE leading professional associations have 
held their spring meetings, the American Asso- 
ciation delegates gathering in force at Lanesville 
on March 1, and the National League at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, in this city, on March 3. 
The most important business transacted by the 
American Association included the settlement 
of the Burch and Barkley cases, the former 
player being ordered to play with the Brooklyn 
club, which first engaged him, while Barkley, 
who had signed contracts with both the Balti- 
more and Pittsburgh clubs, was punished for his 
alleged double dealing by suspension from 
service for one year, besides being fined $100, 
It is about time that the class of tricky players 
who do not hesitate to break engagements and 
violate contracts should be strictly disciplined ; 
at the same time, a rebuke to such club officials 
as bribe players to break engagements would 
not have been out of place. After the meeting 
was over, the representatives of the Brooklyn 
and Metropolitan clubs who had been in dispute 
over the question, settled everything amicably. 
But the Pittsburgh and Baltimore club people 
did not feel as amiably inclined, and there was 
some talk of taking the Barkley case into the law 
courts for final settlement. The changes made 
in the playing rules embodied no radical altera- 
tion of the laws of the game, except in one single 
instance, and that was in adding thrown balls to 
the list of balls which a base runner must avoid 
in running bases. Hithertohe has been decided 
out for allowing a batted ball to strike him while 
running from base to base; to this has been 
added throw-balls. This amendment, we think, 
will be found anything but desirable; in fact, 
we don’t see how it can work satisfactorily in 
any way. Another change made was that of 
extending the length of the pitcher’s position 
from six to seven feet, so as to allow him ample 
space to make his forward step without going 
beyond the front line of his position. The asso- 
ciation wisely increased the size of the bats- 
man’s position so as to accord with that of the 
league rule of four feet by six. In changing 
their scoring-rules, they threw out the record of 
“struck out,” in the summary, and added a 
column on the regular score to show the number 
of bases earned by base runners; of course, no 
bases made by batting or fielding errors will 
count in this column, but only stake bases. The 
league meeting made a similar change in their 
rules in regard to base-running, and in removing 
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the figures of “struck out” from their summary. 
They also extended the length of the pitcher's 
position to seven feet; but they did not add the 
throw-ball to the rule applicable to base runners 
in allowing batted balls to hit them. They 
failed to amend the rule in regard to pitched 
balls striking batsmen, and pitchers in the 
league nines can hit batsmen with impunity as 
hitherto. The league adopted the $5,000 safety 
fund clause, and the eight clubs each furnished 
bonds to that amount, which are now the 
league’s reserved capital. 
+ 
CRICKET. 


THE cricket clubs of the metropolis, it would 
appear, are at last waking up to the advantages 
of having a junior force in their clubs, from 
which to draw recruits in the future for their 
elevens. The strength of the Philadelphia clubs 
is largely due to the attention they have always 
paid to their junior departments. This year the 
Young America Club have done a very wise 
thing in engaging the valuable services of the 
veteran George Giles, as “coach” for their 
junior class of members. This example has 
been followed by the St. George Club, of this 
city, who have similarly engaged George Giles’ 
eldest son as “coach” for the St. George juniors. 
Now that the “old boys” of the club have 
retired into the arena of lawn tennis, and 
virtually given up practice in cricket, something 
of this kind was needed to recruit the cricket 
department of the club, which has sadly been 
neglected the past three years. 

Two, if not three, teams of foreign cricketers 
will visit the United States this summer. The 
first to arrive will be the West Indian twelve, 
which hails from Demarara. It will be composed 
largely of members of the Georgetown Cricket 
Club of Demarara, with some members of the 
Jamaica club added. The team will be cap- 
tained by Mr. G. Wyatt, of Demarara, and Mr. 
J. A. Potbury, secretary of the Georgetown 
Cricket Club, will assist him. The former is 
the leading spirit in the arrangement of the 
tour, and in a letter to Mr. Satterthwait, of 
Newark, N.J., he says: “I merely started the 
idea of the visit, and the management and 
arrangements will be settled when we all meet 
in Jamaica. You will, of course, understand 
that our team will be made up of gentlemen 
amateurs, paying their own expenses, and that 
we have no intention of taking gate money. It 
would be very pleasant for us to play the Eng- 
lish team, but I’m afraid we will be much too 
weak for such an undertaking ; however, I sup- 
pose there would be no harm in trying if the 
Englishmen care to play us. I am glad Mr. 
Dean is arranging for us to play the Philadelphi- 
ans late in the tour, as I suppose they are by far 
the best cricketers in America or Canada. The 
Georgetown club members of the West Indian 
team leave Demarara on July 24, and will arrive 
at Jamaica on August 2, shor probably three 
days cricket in Barbadoes. After a few days 
in Jamaica, we leave there in time to arrive in 
New York on August 14. The first match takes 
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place at Montreal on August 16, and the last 
match at New York on September 14. Home- 
ward we shall start from New York in time to 
catch the steamer leaving Jamaica on September 
29, arriving at Demarara on October 8.” 

The other visiting twelve will comprise 
English amateurs, among whom will be several 
of the gentlemen who visited us last year, and 
who played under the Rev. M. Thornton. 
Mr. E. J. Sanders will again act as mnnone. 
and the team will be captained by Col. W. 
Walrond, member of parliament for “a 
Devon. Col. Walrond played for Eton in the 
Eton vs. Harrow match of 1866, and is a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons team. It is also 
probable this team may include Mr. A. G. Steel, 
the eldest of the celebrated family of Lancashire 
batsmen, and certainly one of the finest all-round 
amateurs in Great Britain. 


FoR many years past efforts have been made in 
the American cricket world to establish a thoroughly 
representative national cricket association, but from 
sundry causes—largely from the apathy of the 
majority of clubs—the project has been more or 
less of a failure. The success attendant upon the 
American Cricket Association has only been partial. 
In fact, that organization has been sustained almost 
entirely by Philadelphia clubs. Within the past 
year or two, however, more life has been given the 
progress of cricket in popularity in this country,,and 
the promise is held forth that in the near future 
a truly representative national cricket association 
may spring into existence. But in our humble 
opinion this desirable result can only be achieved 
through the medium of State cricket associations. 
By these means a combination of club interests in each 
State can be secured not possible under any other 
system of association organization. Besides which, 
under this latter plan, not only will the welfare of 
game in each State be materially advanced, but a 
thoroughly representative national association can be 
evolved from these State organizations, under the 
control of which center association results beneficial 
to the game at large could be reached entirely unat- 
tainable through the existing American Cricket Asso- 
ciation. The latter has served certain purposes 
advantageous to the game bevond question, for it has 
been admirably managed throughout. But it has 
never been strictly representative of American 
cricket clubs at large, as such an association should be. 

In the matter of inaugurating State cricket as- 
sociations, New Jersey has taken the initiative, and 
New York will follow this spring, as well as Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts. It is immaterial how 
many clubs will comprise a State association. Half 
a dozen will suffice to start the institution. That of 
New York, for instance, will be organized if only 
three clubs join in the movement. The Manhattan 
Club of Brooklyn have started the ball in this State, 
and all communications relative to the matter from 
State clubs should be sent to Loftus Love, Esq., 
cashier of the Corn Exchange Bank of New York, 
who is on the club committee, having charge of the 
subject. G. A. 


* “s 
CANOEING. 


CANOEISTS have been unusually active during 
the past winter. Canoeing was kept up later 
than usual, and the season did not close even in 
Canada till Christmas. On that day members of 
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the Kingston (Ontario) Canoeing Club were re- 
ported cruising about on the lake. Since then, 
even the lucky fellows down in Florida have felt 
the cold — Kendall reported the thermometer at 
18% in January, at Tarfon Springs, and the river 
frozen over. ‘Camp-fires” and meetings have 
been frequent, and the builders’ shops fairly 
swarm with men having new boats built, and 
superintending the work. Now spring meets 
are being talked up, and canoe exhibitions ; and 
committees are at work making arrangements. 
Nearly every good sailor is coming out with a 
new canoe, generally on new line, and some 
surprises are sure to result. New clubs are be- 
ing organized at the rate of four or five a month. 
It does seem as though the long-looked-for boom 
was in sight at last, and that canoeing is to 
become popular. 


* 
FISHING. 


ON the date of this issue the trout season 
opens in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Virginia, Oregon, Washington Territory, and in 
Queens and Suffolk counties, New York. 

* 
* * 

OWING to the absurdity of the New York 
law, the trout exhibition, which has annually at- 
tracted visitors from all parts of the country, 
will not be held. This will be a disappointment 
to those who have availed themselves of these 
occasions to make a comparative study of the 
different members of the salmon family. 


* 
* 

THE New Jersey Fish Commissioners have ap- 
pointed as fish wardens, Jesse Wells for Bur- 
lington county, Roeloff Van Dyke for Mercer 
county, and George W. Campbell for Morris 
county. Mr. Campbell is president of the Ber- 
trand Island club, and serves without pay, his 
main object being to see that the laws are prop- 
erly enforced on Lake Hopatcong. 

, as 

A LEATHER carp of nineteen pounds was 
caught recently in the Potomac River and was 
forwarded to Fish Commissioner Eugene G. 
Blackford. Considering the few years that have 
passed since the German carp were introduced 
into this country, this weight is remarkable, and 
far exceeds their growth in their native waters 
during the same period of time. 

+s 

OFFICERS of the South Side Sportsman Club, 
of Long Island, 1886: president, Roland Red- 
mond; vice-president, Charles Banks; treas- 
urer, John Benjamin; secretary, Francis O. De 
Luze; counsel, John E. Develin; executive 
committee, H. H. Hollister, H. B. Hollins, Fran- 
cis O. De Luze, J. H. Purdy, William B. Ken- 
dall. For honorary membership, James Benkard. 

+ 

THE new fish law of the State of New York 

prohibits the taking of black bass in Lake Ma- 


hopac, Schroon Lake, Paradox Lake, or in 
Friends Lake, between January 1 and July 1, 
or in Lake George or Brant Lake between 
January 1 and July 13. In other waters of the 
State black bass, Oswego bass and Muscalonge 
are prohibited between January 1 and June 1. 
They may be taken alive, however, for propa- 
gation or restocking other waters. No black bass, 
fresh or salt-water striped bass, of less than one- 
half pound, or less than eight inches in length, 
shall be sold or had in possession. The viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this law is a 
misdemeanor. 
as 

A SUGGESTION comes from over the water to 
get up an international bait-casting contest be- 
tween three American and three English anglers, 
using the same weights of lead to represent the 
bait, and the sides to throw in their respective 
countries. This would make an exceedingly 
interesting trial, and we have no doubt that the 
terms could be adjusted so as to be satisfactory 
to both parties. Mr.E. V. Powell’s proposition 
in a letter to the London Fishing Gazette, re- 
stricting the American team to his own method of 
casting (underhand), is too puerile for notice. 
We will lend our best efforts towards getting up 
such a match, and have no doubt that Mr. R. B. 
Marston, editor of the Gazette, will do the 
same. 

* 
* * 

DURING the extreme cold weather of the past 
winter, the salt water froze on the reefs in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and great numbers of fish, 
chiefly trout, sheepshead, and redfish, were 
killed by the cold and floated on the water, cov- 
ering its surface for miles. The fact that fish 
can be killed by the degree of cold that can be 
experienced in the Gulf of Mexico, seems to be 
well established. The “trout” mentioned are 
the spotted weak-fish of southern waters. 

~ We have seen on the west coast of Florida 
sharks and sword-fish in great numbers, lying 
dead after an unusually heavy frost, and were 
informed by the natives that they were killed 
by cold weather. 

There are seasons, however, when the fish 
will die by millions in the Gulf without any 
great or sudden variations in the temperature. 
Many interesting letters and theories advanced 
on this subject will be found in volume IV. of 
the “ Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum.” Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, of the United 
States Fish Commission, in a letter to Professor 
Spencer F, Baird, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, says: ‘“ Everywhere throughout this whole 
extent of coast, except in the mouths of the 
rivers and in the shallow bayous, all the forms 
of sea-life died as though stricken with a plague 
fatal alike to all, and were drifted upon the 
beaches in long windrows so dense that near 
human habitations men were obliged to unite 
in burying them. Not only were swim- 
ming fishes destroyed, but sponges, crabs, . . . 
and great numbers of mollusks.” 

No conclusive reason has as yet been given 
for this mortality. However, Nature is so boun- 
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tiful in the southern waters that the angler need 
have no fear that the supply will give out. 

The only question that may arise will be 
between himself and his conscience, and this is 
the great drawback in Florida fishing. After 
he has caught all the fish that he can use or dis- 
pose of properly, where does legitimate sport 
cease and murder begin? . eee 


* 
*. 
AMATEUR photography is to be henceforward 
an important feature of OUTING. The editor 


of this department is A. H. Elliott, Ph.D., F.C.S 
widely known as a writer on this subject. 
* 
2 
FOOT-BALL. 

THE English foot-ball clubs have, for some 
years past, been troubled by a class of expert 
players, in their organizations, who have availed 
themselves of their skill in the game to benefit 
by it pecuniarily, but this has been done sz rosa, 
that is, they would pose in a match-game as 
regular amateur players, and claim all the 
privileges as such, while at the same time re- 
ceiving compensation for their field services in 
some disguised way or other. This semi-pro- 
fessional condition of things reached such a 
point in 1885, that the regular foot-ball associa- 
tions found it expedient to recognize professional 
foot-ball players as a class, and the new year 
sees professional foot-ball playing a fixed fact, as 
much so almost as professional cricketing. 

Land and Water of Jan. 23, 1866, in com- 
menting editorially on this recognition, and on 
the inauguration of the system by the playing of 
a match “Gentlemen as Players” on the foot- 
ball field, says :— 

“ The association foot-ball match at Preston, 
on Saturday, between the Gentlemen and the 
Players, marks a new and very important epoch 
in the history of our national winter game. Until 
this winter, the professional foot-ball player was 
a species of hybrid creature, perfectly well known, 
but still not recognized. After various attempts 
and repeated defeats, the reformers on the foot- 
ball association committee at length managed to 
obtain their point and dividethe opponents of the 
dribbling game into the much-needed two divis- 
ions. For someunknown reason this reform was 
most stoutly opposed by the officials of the very 
districts, where the professional element was 
prominent. In Scotland, where the majority of the 
leading players are all paid for their services in- 
directly, they still persist in refusing toackowledge 
the fact, and will not even allow the international 
match with England to be played, if a recognized 
pro. is included in the English team. Notwith- 
standing this opposition, the English committee 
are steadily carrying out their programme 
of recognition, and with this end in view, 
arranged two matches under the novel 
title of Gentlemen ws. Players, one at Pres- 
ton, which took place last Saturday, and one 
atthe Oval, later on in the season. Only 
those players eligible to play for England were 
selected on both sides, and as some of the lead- 
ing professionals are Scotchmen, the “ pro.’s” 
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side did not by any means represent their ful. 
strength. Several of the best men amongst the 
Gentlemen were also absent, owing to Cup ties, 
so that although the Gentlemen won by one goal 
to nil, this does not really prove the relative 
powers of the two parties. On both sides the 
play was not up to the high standard expected, 
the ground was in a disgraceful condition, and 
the attendance of the spectators by no means 
large.” 

It would seem, to the unprejudiced mind, to be 
far preferable that professionalism in foot-ball, 
as in other sports, should be an openly-recog- 
nized fact, rather than that the class of semi- 
professionals should be allowed to play their 
“little game” as they have done. It has come 
to be a matter of vital importance to the healthy 
existence of all gentlemanly sports, that a very 
strict law should be drawn between players in 
games who engage in their favorite pastime for 
healthy, recreative exercise only, and players who 
do so for purposes of pecuniary reward. With 
the former, only a limited amount of time, as a 
rule, can be devoted to proper training in en- 
deavoring to excel in any special sport, while 
with the latter time spent for such a purpose is 
a part of their business capital. For this reason, 
therefore, if no other, the two classes of players 
should have a distinct recognition; and we think 
the English Foot-ball Association have been 
wise in putting a stop to the unfair advantages 
possessed by the same professional class in this 
respect, by obliging them either to become pro- 
fessionals out and out or, in retaining their 
amateur status, make them elegible only tosuch 
privileges, in having time for extra training, as 
the regular amateur class alone possess. 


AN editorial in the London Pastzme, of 
Jan. 6, in commenting on the “ International” 
matches »y term the contests between the 
English, Irish, and Scotch foot-ball teams — says 
very pointedly, that “an assemblage of crack 
players can in itself no more constitute an ideal 
team than a scratch collection of university 
oarsmen can make a perfect crew. Combina- 
tion, the life and soul of modern 'foot-ball, is 
wanting. However speedy or skillful individual 
players may be, they cannot but feel the loss of 
the comrades who are generally at hand in their 
club matches to support their efforts. It is this 
that produces a certain amount of hesitancy, 
varied with fitful and precipitate exertion, which 
is almost always noticeable in the play of scratch 
fifteens. Consequently the advantage which 
England has over the smaller sister countries in 
the number of players from which its teams are 
chosen is to a certain extent compensated by 
the heterogeneous composition of the teams 
themselves. That this is the case is rather to 
the credit of the game than otherwise. No 
better proof could be desired of the perfection 
to which combined play has been brought by 
our leading clubs than that the want of harmoni- 
ous action should be felt when their picked 
members are enrolled in the same ranks. If 
club foot-ball were simply dependent on the ir- 
dividual exertions of strong or swift-footed 
players, it would be impossible to notice any 
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failing in international fifteens.” The im- 
portance of “team” work in all our sports in 
which a number of players are engaged on each 
side in a contest is far too neglected in this 
country. 


WALTER C. CAmpP, the father of foot-ball in 
American colleges, and for many years head of 
the Yale team, has, we are happy to say, joined 
our staff. 


* 
* * 
HUNTING. 


THE Michigan Sportsman’s Association met 
in eleventh annual session, on February 9, at 
Kalamazoo. The Committee on Enforcement 
of the Game Laws reported that, from facts ob- 
tained, it was estimated that 8,000 deer had been 
killed in the State during the season of 1885; 
of which 4,000 were killed in the Lower Pen- 
insula, and 4,000 in the Upper Peninsula. Esti- 
mating the weight of each deer at 100 pounds, 
800,000 pounds represented the venison killed in 
the State last year; which, at 4 cents a pound, 
would amount to $32,000. Four cents is the 
price of deer meat in the woods. The com- 
mittee further reported, that it found, practically, 
no deer law was observed by residents, and 
that hundreds of deer are shot from platform 
stands out of season. Scaffold shooting is re- 
sorted to during the summer and fall months on 
the Peninsula. The deer go north from Central 
and Northern Wisconsin in the spring, and are 
called “spring poor.” Though the game law 
prohibits it, they commence floating for deer in 
July and also shooting from scaffolds. The 
scaffolds are built about thirty feet high, with a 
place on top for one or more hunters to sit. 
They are placed near the deer trails and salt 
licks. Fences of brush are made across the 
branch trails to turn the deer to the spot where 
the hunter lies couching on his elevated perch. 


EPS: 
ok 
* * 
LAWN TENNIS. 


THE tennis courts laid out on the Common 
at Prospect Park, Brookyln, during 1885, gave 
such an impetus to the game in its growth in 
popular favor in that city that the demand for 
courts at the park during the summer months 
exceeded the supply at times, extensive as the 
Park Common is where the courts were laid 
out. The growth of lawn tennis in Brooklyn 
has been in proportion to the extent of the 
facilities afforded the votaries of the game by 
the Park Commissioners, through their most 
efficient superintendent and chief engineer, Col. 
John G. Culyer, as may be judged by the fact 
that in the autumn of 1883, when the first tennis 
courts were laid out at Prospect Park, only a 
dozen clubs availed themselves of the privilege 
of playing there. In 1884, the number had 
increased to nearly 200, and in 1885, over 400 
clubs engaged the Park tennis courts, the 
official estimate of lawn tennis games during the 
past season exceeding 7,000. 


ROLLER - SKATING, 


THE roller-skating season of 1885 and 1886 
may be said to be a decided failure in compari- 
son to the very flourishing condition of things 
in connection with the sport which prevailed 
during the season of 1884 and 1885. This 
result cannot be said to be justly chargeable to 
any marked falling-off in the attraction the 
exercise has for the public at large, but rather 
to the blundering methods of the general class 
of skating rink managers in running their busi- 
ness for one thing, and more largely to the gross 
abuses which were allowed to become intimately 
connected with the sport by which roller- 
skating has, in a measure, been degraded to a 
level too low for reputable patronage. The 
Plimpton plan of running skating-rinks, which 
prevailed in the early period of roller-skating 
history, nearly twenty years ago, by the way, 
was the only plan calculated to ensure a perma- 
nent existence for the sport. Mr. Plimpton’s 
idea in the management of roller-skating rinks 
eliminated every feature in the way of attrac- 
tions to draw patronage which interfered in any 
way with the enjoyment of the “circuit skating” 
feature of the sport. He ignored entirely all 
special performances by the professional class 
of skaters which are now such a prominent part’ 
of rink programmes, and he aimed to make 
roller-skating attractive simply by presenting 
every facility for its full enjoyment as a grace- 
ful, healthy, and enjoyable recreative exercise, 
which it undoubtedly is, and one eminently cal- 
culated to please by its social characteristics. 
The experience of roller-skating, as shown in 
the metropolitan arena the past two years, points 
out very clearly that Mr. Plimpton’s plan is the 
best, and, in fact, the only one calculated to give 
the sport permanency in the metropolis. An- 
other year will see nearly all the public rinks in 
the metropolis closed unless needed reformatory 
measures in their management are adopted. 
And with the disappearance of the public rinks, 
there will be an increase in private rinks, man- 
aged entirely in the interests of reputable social 
enjoyment in connection with the exercise, for 
roller-skating, as a recreation, is too good an 
exercise to be sacrificed as it has been the past 
year or two. 


* 
* * 
TURF. 


THERE is a growing disposition in American 
turf circles in favor of short races. A reason 
assigned for this is the fact that dashes are 
soonest over, and they permit more events to be 
placed upon the card. There is less trouble to 
prepare a horse for dashes than for heats, and 
the owners also prefer them because the public 
does. The effect of this preference for short, 
quick races is also manifesting itself among 
those who breed fine horses, and now make 
crosses which are supposed to develop speed 
rather than bottom. An old-fashioned four- 
mile-heat race, now a novelty, threatens soon to 
become a thing of the past. Formerly, and 
especially before the war, the craze was for four- 
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mile-heat races, and the rich, aristocratic ele- 
ment that then controlled the American turf, 
spent thousands of dollars in efforts to develop 
staying qualities as well as speed. Lexington, 
Lecomte, Gray Eagle, Wagner, Fashion, Eclipse, 
were horses that cut out a four-mile-heat at a 
rattling fast pace, and repeated it as fast, if not 
faster. To make this distance now and go it 
over a second time would distress even such 
good ones as Freeland and Miss Woodford. 
Now the desire is for short distances. A7vrzh. 


* 
* 
YACHTING. 

DURING the month there has been about the 
usual activity among the yachtsmen, and there is 
every indication of a prosperous season. The 
trouble in some of the clubs has been happily 
adjusted, and the organizations are, it is believed, 
in a more healthy condition than they were 
previous to their occurrence, and this is notably 
the case with the Seawanhaka club. As for the 
New York, the difference of opinion as to the 
choice of officers was a perfectly good-natured 
one, and the best of feeling prevailed. Many of 
the members believed that it was not wise to 
continue the same men in office too long, and 
that the club would make better weather of it 
with new men in command. The choice of Mr. 
E. T. Gerry as commodore seems to have given 
general satisfaction, and Messrs. Haight and 
Barron for vice and rear are admirable selec- 
tions. Indeed, the whole ticket elected is a very 
strong one, and there can be little doubt but 
that the old club will have a prosperous year. 

The most flourishing clubs in this neighbor- 
hood at the present time are the Larchmont and 
Atlantic; their prosperity resulting largely from 
the fact that they are in possession of excellent 
house and anchorage facilities, without which no 
yacht club can prosper to any great extent. That 
the New York club has been able to maintain 
its prestige without these adjuncts is a wonder, 
though there can be but slight doubt that it 
would have been still more prosperous if it had 
been in possession of a fine club house and 
anchorage on the bay. It is to be hoped that 
under the present management these may be 
secured. There ought not to be any hesitation 
as to the best site, for there seems to be but one 
place available, and that is somewhere on the 
Long Island shore, above the Narrows. 

Among the clubs which have chosen officers 
since our last, is the Eastern, which reélected 
all of its principal officers—an excellent indica- 
tion of prevailing harmony. Its fleet will be in- 
creased by the addition of the new sloop A/ay- 
flower, now building for General Paine, and it 
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has acted wisely in making a separate class for 
her and the Purztan, as the smaller craft would 
have little chance against these two, the allow- 
ance not being sufficient to offset so great a 
difference in size. Probably the New York club 
will make a similar class, so that the four large 
sloops, Puritan, Priscilla, Mayflower, and 
Atlantic, can have a match of their own, with 
perhaps a schooner or so, tempted by allowance 
of rig, to go in against them. The most notable 
of the new yachts ordered since our last, is a 
steel ocean steamer that the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Company are building for Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt from a design by Mr. St. Clare 
Byrne, of England, who designed Mr. Bennett’s 
Namouna. Mr. J. F. Tams, it is reported, is to 
superintend her construction, and she will be a 
splendid addition to the American pleasure fleet. 

It will be seen from the record that there is 
a proposition for an international match at New- 
port, and we see no reason why such an under- 
taking should not be eminently successful. Why 
should not a committee, consisting of one repre- 
sentative from each of the clubs, which has 
yachts enrolled of a size to enable them to enter 
in such a regatta, be appointed, including, of 
course, the Canadian with the American clubs, 
and such of the British clubs as choose to send 
representatives. Very possibly, the result of 
such a movement might be a week’s yacht- 
ing each year at Newport, over as fine yachting 
courses as are to be found in the world, that 
would become famous the world over. 

Wee. Gs 
* 
** 

THE London F7e/d, in commenting upon the 
chances of the Ga/atea’s bringing back the cup 
from America this year; says: “ An opinion pre- 
vails that the Ga/atea is not, no matter what 
may be done to her, peerless among British 
craft. However, in the face of what we shall 
know after the early matches have been sailed 
on the Thames and at Harwich, if only steady 
breezes prevail, it is sheer idleness to prophesy 
what place the Ga/atea must be assigned among 
British craft. It would, nevertheless, be futile to 
attempt to conceal the fact that the merits or 
shortcomings of the Galatea, now that her 
owner has again challenged for the American 
cup, are being scrutinized under a lime light, and 
the anxiety is not to know whether or not we are 
ever likely to rewin the cup, but whether the 
Americans are not about to be presented gratu- 
itously with an other opportunity for claiming 
that their yachts, so far as certain qualities go, 
hold the supremacy that they did in 1851, 1870 
and 1885,” 
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A YACHTING MANUAL. 


CAPTAIN HOWARD PATTERSON, of the New 
York Navigation School, has published a treatise 
that fills a long-felt want. Perhaps the best 
way of presenting this excellent work to our 
yachting readers is to quote from its contents : 


PART I. 
Rudimentary Treatzse. 


Preliminary Remarks, Geographical—The 
Mariners’ Compass, its Construction, how it is 
“« Boxed,” and the Relation and Value of Points 
and Angles to Compass Courses—Treatise on 
the Compass, Explanation why Variation is not 
Considered when Shaping a Course on the 
Chart by the Parallel Rules—The Ecliptic and 
Declination,—why and how the latter is corrected 
for Hourly Change—The Quadrant and how 
to Read it and Adjust it—Method of Observing 
Altitudes—Explanation of Semidiameter, Dip of 
the Horizon, Parallax and Refraction—Explana- 
tion why Time is Gained in Sailing East and 
Lost in Sailing West—Treatise on the Gulf 
Stream—Treatise on Tides, how to Calculate 
the Time of High Water—The Patent Log, 
when and how to Set it, to allow to it for Cur- 
rents, how to Read it—Leeway, Manner of De- 
termining it and Allowing it to a Course Sailed 
—Variation, to Correct a Compass Course for it 
—Current Sailing—Drift, when: Hove to, how to 
Find it and Apply it—Taking Farewell—Charts, 
Signs and Abbreviations used for Buoys, Cur- 
tents, Depth of Water, etc.—Weather—The 
Chronometer and its Rate—The Thermometer 
—The Barometer—How to keep the Log Book 
—Arithmetic of Navigation—Cyclones, and how 
to Avoid their Center or Focus. 


PART II. 
Practical Navigation. 


Shaping Course and Finding Distance by Par- 
allel Rules and Dividers—Finding a Ship’s 
Position by Cross Bearings—Dead Reckoning, 
showing Traverse Table and Example—Shaping 
Course and Finding Distance by Middle Lati- 
tude Sailing—Latitude by a Meridian Observa- 
tion of the Sun—Latitude by an Obserwation of 
the Pole Star at any hour of the Night—Longi- 
tude by Equal Altitudes—Longitude by a 








Chronometer Sight—Variation and Deviation 
of the Compass by Amplitudes, Calculated by 
Inspection. 


PART III. 
Yacht Discipline, Important Hints, etc. 


New Rules of the Road—The Lead Line, 
how to Mark it and how to Use it—Signals for 
Pilots, Day and Night—Fire Quarters—Boats 
and Boat Service—Caution at Night—En- 
gineer’s Signals—Ship’s Bells—Honors to Com- 
mander when Coming on Board and when Leav- 
ing the Ship—Ship’s Routine—Colors and Sun- 
set-—How they should be Observed—The 
Boatswain’s Whistle—Dressing Ship—Remarks 
on Laying up and Fitting out a Yacht—To Set 
the Watch on Leaving Port—Method of Steer- 
ing a Ship when the Rudder is Lost or Disabled 
—The Drag, when and how to Use it—Method 
of Heaving a Vessel to in a Gale—Seamanship 
—Handling of Steam and Sail Yachts—Dic- 
tionary of Nautical Terms, comprising fifty 
pages, giving a definition, full and complete, of 
every word used in connection with vessels of 
various rigs, orders, rigging, sails, parts of a 
ship, etc., etc., etc. 

The work is to be procured of the author, 
whose address is 26 Burling slip. Price, $3.00. 


BLACK BASS.? 


JAMES A. HENSHALL has placed all good 
fishermen under obligation for the conscientious 
and able manner with which he has treated the 
fishing art. The “ Book of the Black Bass” is 
never missed from the shelves of the man who 
whips a fly-rod, unless that man is so unfortun- 
ate as not to have heard of the book. It is just 
for such good people that we put our pen to 
paper to say that they should all buy it, and read 
it carefully. It has an index and some illustra- 
tions. We wish there were more of the latter 
and that they were better. Perhaps Mr. Hen- 
shall will seek the advice of OUTING in illus- 
trating his next book—we are full of good 
advice. 


1“ Book of the Black Bass,”’ comprising its complete scien- 
tific and life history, together with a practical treatise on 
Angling and Fly Fishing, and a full description of tools, tackle 
and implements, by James A. Henshall, M. D. Fully illus- 
trated. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
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FIGHTING APACHES.! 


CAPTAIN JOHN G. BouRKE, Third Cavalry, 
U. S. Army, has gathered together into book 
form a number of capital chapters on frontier 
fighting which originally appeared in OUTING. 
They are too well known to our readers to need 
review on literary grounds. We may add, how- 
ever, that in book form they make a handy vol- 
ume of about 100 pages, sustaining adequately 
the reputation of the house which publishes them. 


SOME POETRY. 


® Tus book, the second of the series, is a 
collection of very wintry verses, selected from 
the works of different authors. It includes a pretty 
little poem, by Bourdillons; some bright “ Lines 
Suggested by the Fourteenth of February,” 
in which Calvery’s humor appears to advan- 
tage, and “Farewell and Hail,” by Scollard, 
which is pretty, though rather too closely 
modeled on Swinburne’s “ Match” to lay claim 
to much originality. There are some other 
good things in the collection, and a great many 
very poor ones. The eternal sameness of sub- 
jects becomes very wearisome, and “virgin 
snow,” “leafless tress,” and “biting blasts,” re- 
peated, varied, rhymed and rerhymed — all tend 
to give the reader a strong impression that it’s 
a very cold day for some one —and incidentally 
to fear that this some one may be the compiler. 


3 WE regret to say that this collection of verses 
impresses us as rather commonplace. The 
meter is prevailingly fair; the thought and 
execution decidedly crude; and the death, deso- 
lation, and general gloom which seems to have 
blossomed so luxuriantly in the poet’s mind, and 
to have borne such lugubrious fruits in his pages, 
make us feel that it would be only charity, at 
times, to wish him where most of his heroines 
are. There are, however, poems in the volume 
that leave a pleasant impression; notably, “A 
Marblehead Legend,” which in treatment and 
grace of manner occasionally recalls Bret Harte. 


‘‘THE YEAR’S SPORT.” 


THIS most needed volume has just been 
received, fresh from the editorship of the assist- 
ant editor of the “ Badmington Library.” It is 
done, of course, strictly for a, British audience, 
and we recommend its purchase by those who 
wish to compare English records with ours. 
The Index makes thirty-three pages, a great 
charm to the work. ‘The title explains the 
scope of the work so completely that it is 
hardly necessary to say anything more except 
that it is fully done and thoroughly done. The 


1“*An Apache Campaign in the Sierra Madre.’’ An ac- 
count of the expedition in pursuit of the hostile Chiricahua 
Apaches, in the spring of 1883. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 

2 Through the Year with the Poets.” “ February” — Edited 
by Oscar Fay Adams. (D. Lothrop & Co. ; Boston.) 

8 “Inthe King’s Garden and Other Poems, ”’ by James Berry 
Bensel. D. Lothrop & Co. : Boston. 

4 “The Year’s Sport: a Review of British Sports and Pas- 
times for 1885."" Edited by Alfred E. T. Watson. London: 
Longmans, Green &Co, 1886. New York: Worthington Co., 
747 Broadway. 


‘ 


Table of Contents includes chapters on Arch= 
ery, Athletics, Billiards, Boating, Canoeing, 
Coaching, Coursing, Cricket, Cycling, Dogs, 
Fishing, Foot-ball, Golf, Hunting, Lacrosse, 
Lawn Tennis, Polo, Racing, Racquets, Shoot- 
ing Season, Steeple-Chasing, Swimming, Ten- 
nis, Trotting, and Yachting—all handled by 
gentlemen qualified to speak for their different 
subjects. 


ARCHERY. 


THE Archer's Register is an annual volume,. 
edited by Mr. James Sharpe, the archery editor 
of the London Field, and giving a very complete 
history of archery in Great Britain for the year. 
Each issue contains interesting bits of prose and 
verse relating to the bow. The Regzster is not 
as well known to our archers as it ought to be. 
No one who draws bow-string should fail to 
read it. The volume for 1886 was issued a 
short time since, but has not yet reached the 
office of OUTING. A review of it will be given 
next month. The price of the Regzster, postage 
to any part of the United States included, is 4 
shillings English money. Postal orders for that 
amount may be sent to The Archer's Register, 
50 Hamstead Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
England. It is not probable that any duty 
would be charged on single copies of the 
Regzster, but the amount would be. but a few 
cents in any case, to be collected at the post 
office to which the book was addressed. Copies 
will be on sale at the office of OUTING, at a 
price which will be announced next month. 


IN an interesting paper in one of the volumes. 
of Sharpe’s Archer's Register is the excellent 
suggestion that the popularity of archery would 
be aided greatly by some arrangement in the 
shooting which would make clear to the on- 
looker at each moment the progress of the con- 
test and the relative positions of the shooters. 
The suggestion is founded upon common sense 
and human nature, and deserves serious con- 
sideration. The spectator who has no special in- 
terest in the sport, finds small excitement in 
watching the flight of the 720 arrows shot by 
five bowmen in a York round, when, unless the 
difference is very marked, he can hardly distin- 
guish between the first and the last without the 
scorer’s aid. When Robin Hood and Gilbert of 
the White Hand shot their famous match, each 
delivered but three shafts, and every yokel hung 
upon each shot. It will be said that such a 
contest is done too quickly. However, the pur- 
pose is not to argue the matter now: it is. 
suggested for discussion. Let some of our 
trained archers say their say. 


THE attention of archers is called particularly 
to the fact that among the good books upon 
sport which may be bought of OUTING, is Dean 
V. R. Manley’s reprint of Ford’s remarkable 
and admirable treatise upon target-shooting, 
“Archery in Theory and Practice.” As this 
book has been out of print in England for some 
years, Me. Manley’s reprint is a boon to all who 
would attempt to approach Ford’s scores with 
Ford’s method. 
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Tus department of OutinG is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of members of organized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
recording of the occurrence of the most prominent sporting 
events of each month of the current season. On the ball 
fields it will embrace Cricket, Base Ball, Lacrosse, Foot-Ball, 
and Lawn Tennis. On the bays and rivers, Yachting, Row- 
ing and Canoeing. In the woods and streams, Hunting, 
Shooting, and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennis, 
and Croguet. ‘Together with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobog- 
ganing, Snow-Shoeing, Coasting, and winter sports generally; 
as also the in-door games of Billiards, Chess, Whist, Draughts, 
etc, 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of OuTinG,”’ 140 
Nassau street, New York. 


RECORD CLOSED MARCH 8. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and not to any 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct,and addressed to the publisher. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention, 


ARCHERY. 


, THE secretaries of all archery clubs are requested 
to send to the editor of OuTrING full information as 
to the present condition and promise of their re- 
spective clubs. Lists of officers and members, with 
addresses, printed rules and by-laws, short accounts 
of meetings, and such practice scores as may be of 
interest should be sent in every case with the least 
possible delay. In reports of meetings the following 
particulars should appear:— 

1. The number of arrows shot by each archer at 
each distance. 

2. The number of hits made by each archer at 
each distance. ; 

3. The score made by each archer at each dis- 
tance. 

4. The total number of hits and the total score 
made by each archer at each distance. 

5. The number of golds made by each archer at 
each distance. 

6. The precise nature of any handicap imposed 
on any archer. 

7. The weather in which the shooting was done. 


The fixing of meetings or matches for certain 
times and places should also be reported to the 
editor at the earliest possible date. 

This department can be made satisfactory to 
archers only with the constant help of secretaries 
and others in furnishing promptly information as to 
archery matters in different parts of the country. 

PREPARATIONS are making for a field-meeting of 
the Eastern Archery Association at some time in the 
coming season. The readers of OUTING will be in- 
formed of time, place, and other details, when the 
arrangements have been completed. It is probable 
that the meeting will be held in Washington — a 
city whose archers occupy an honorable place in the 
history of their sport. It is to be hoped that the 
association will be liberal in the matter of entries, 
not barring any archer of good standing from any 
part of the country. The officers of the association 
are: — president, E. A. Neresheimer, New York 
Archery Club; vice-president, G. C. Spencer; sec- 
retary, F. N. Elliott, New York Archery Club; ex- 
ecutive committee, R. E. MacIlvaine, D. A. Nash, 
and J. Elliott. 


THE year 1885 saw much good shooting in Eng- 
land. The most remarkable feat was that of Mrs. 
Piers Legh at the Leamington meeting. She broke 
the record for the double national round, with the 
admirable score of 842 from 142 hits. The best 
single York rounds made in public were Major 
Fisher’s 557 from 119 hits, and Mr. E. C. Nesham’s 
517 from 103 hits. Mr. Nesham won the champion- 
ship at the grand national meeting with a score of 
917 from 211 hits in the double York round, Major 
Fisher being second with 885 from 187 hits. 

THE Highland Park Archers, of Highland Park, 
Ills., disbanded more than two years ago. From 
1879 until 1882 this club was most flourishing, doing 
more good shooting, perhaps, than any other. Mr. 
C. Granville Hammond and Dr. E. B. Weston, who 
were then among the best of the Highland Park 
archers, will reorganize the club this spring; and 
reports of good scores may be expected from them, 

ape UR Es 
BASE-BALL. 
THE COLLEGE ARENA. 

THE class games of the Pennsylvania University 
began on April 3. Sixteen games are to be played. 

THE old Barrett Gymnasium, at Amherst, has been 
fitted up for base-ball training purposes, by the 
Amherst Base-Ball Association, and pitching and 
batting has been produced there for the past month. 

THREE men are training at Princeton to catch 
Beckham’s swift pitching, besides Shaw, v7z.: Car- 
ter, 86; Ford, ’89; and Chase, ’89. 
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THE following is the record of the championship 
of the Northwestern College Base-Ball Association 
for 1885, not hitherto published: — 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Northwestern. || 


Wisconsin. 


Racine. 











TERRY, '85, of Yale, was offered the position of 
second base of the Metropolitan nine, but declined. 


THE New Yorks have made arrangements for six 
games in April with amateur clubs. On the Ist with 
the Manhattan College nine, on the I9th and 20th 
with the Princeton College nine, and on the 22d and 
23d with Yale. 


AT the annual meeting of the New York State 
Inter-Collegiate and Base-Ball Association the fol- 
lowing were elected officers of the association for the 
coming year: president, J. C. Jones, Hobart ; vice- 
president, R. A. Pattison, Hamilton ; secretary and 
treasurer, H. H. Hawkins, Syracuse. 


CORNELL was awarded the pennant and champion- 
ship for last season. 


ROCHESTER was expelled from the association, but 
has since been readmitted. 


THE following by-law was adopted: ‘‘ Each pro- 
tested game shall be reported by the management of 
the protesting nine, in writing, to the secretary 
within twenty-four hours after the game is played, 
and the question under protest shall be decided at 
the next meeting of delegates.” 


SECTION 1, Article 8, of the Constitution, was 
amended so as to read: ‘‘ No man shall be allowed 
to play in the league unless he is pursuing a course 
of studies in the college or university which his nine 
represents.” 


THE colleges represented in the association are 
Cornell, Hamilton, Hobart, Syracuse, Rochester, 
and Union. ff. ©. 


THE WHEEL. 


THE next annual meeting of the L.A.W. will 
be held at Boston, May 27, 28, 29, and now gives 
promise of being the greatest meeting in the history 
of cycling. There are likely to be a number of lady 
tricycle riders in the parade, and this will be a very 
attractive feature. 


THE Long Island Wheelmen have elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1886: president, Wm. W. Share ; 
vice-president, George W. Mabie; treasurer, S. W. 
Baldwin ; secretary, Joseph D. Huggins; captain, 
Charles H. Luscomb; first lieutenant, F. L. Don- 
aldson; second lieutenant, G. G. Teller; color- 
bearer, H. F. Donaldson; first bugler, A. W. 
Stanley ; third lieutenant, E. R. Nichols. 


THE New Castle (Penn.) Bicycle Club met 
March 1, and elected the following officers: presi- 
dent, H. Warren Terry (reélected); secretary and 
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treasurer, L. Osgood ; captain, Walter A. Crawford ; 
first lieutenant, Chas. J. Kirk; second lieutenant, 
O. H. P. Brown. This club was organized March 
I, 1885, with five members; it now numbers thirty- 
eight, and owns one of the finest 4-lap tracks in 
Western Pennsylvania. 


BEDFORD CYCLING CLUB. At the March meeting 
enough new members were elected to make the mem- 
bership the largest in the history of the club. Mr. 
Fisher, one of the artist members, on the eve of 
starting for California, presented the club an elab- 
orate banner: upon a background of blue satin 
appears the crest or monogram of the club, artistically 
illuminated in gilt and oil. Mr. Fisher is one of the 
most enthusiastic bicycle and tricycle riders in the 
city of churches, having three thousand odd miles as 
a record in 1885. He has taken both his machines 
with him on a three months’ sketching and cycle 
tour in Upper and Lower California. 


THE Philadelphia Cycling Record published its 
last number on February 20. Mr. Hart, in his vale- 
dictory, says: ‘‘I feel compelled to take this course, 
not because the paper has not been profitable, or has 
not been well supported, but because my duties are 
so arduous and exacting in other matters that I 
simply cannot give to the paper the time and atten- 
tion it requires in the management of its business.” 
The Record ‘‘ will be missed.” It is no longer on 
our list. 


THE week’s tournament, which took place at the 
Washington Rink, Minneapolis, Minn., was made 
noteworthy from the fact that it led to some new 
records. The competitors were William M. Wood- 
side, the Irish champion; Thomas W. Eck, the 
Canadian professional; Albert Schock, Chicago’s 
fastest side-wheeler; Fred. Shaw, champion of 
Dakota; T. M. Hardwick, the Galena, Kan., black- 
smith, and John W. Snyder, of Faribault, Minn. 
The first day’s riding accomplished by Woodside 
was wonderful. He broke all the records from the 
67th to 175th mile, and his first twelve hours’ score 
was 174 miles 7 laps, against the 172-mile record of 
Jack Prince. But Woodside used himself up in this 
great effort, and Schock, who had gone 167 miles 6 
laps on the first day, covered 170 miles 2 laps on the 
second, and ultimately won the race by 12 miles. 
His score was 923 miles, which is 80 miles more than 
Louise Armaindo’s record, 843 miles. The English 
record is 1,007 miles, by F. J. Lees. We append 
the official record of the miles ridden each day by 
each contestant : 


First Sec’d Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Tr 


day. otal, 
167.6 
174-7 
150.1 
.. 117.0 
. 136.3 


day. day. day. 
170.2 160.3 132.1 
151.2 151.7 132.6 
146.0 114.1 137.2 
125.7 121.0 127.0 
114.1 121.4 


day. day. 
143-2 149.2 923 
148.0 152.2 QII 
132. 76.0 755 
123.4 103.0 725 
125.0 99-4 793 

THE Elizabeth Wheelmen’s Club record of road- 
riding for January last shows lively cycling work for 
that winter month; the total miles covered being 
922, reported by twenty-one riders, headed by A. 
S. Brown, who did 157 miles of the total. The 
secretary reports the year’s record of the club for 
1885 as 38,476 miles, with only thirty-nine of the 
club reporting. Nineteen of these rode 1,000 miles 
and over apiece, their aggregate 31,910 miles, mak- 
ing an average .of 1,679 miles per man. The 
greatest number of days ridden by one member was 
262. 
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The five leading records were : 

D. B. Bonnett 

L. B. Bonnett 

A. S. Roorbach = 
G. Carlton Brown “3 
A. S. Brown es 


13,475 miles, 


W. SKILLS, the secretary of the Berkshire County 
Wheelmen of Pittsfield, Mass., writes us as follows : 
‘This club, at its last meeting, held February 4, 
voted to join the League of American Wheelmen in 
a body ; we number about thirty-five men.” 


BOWLING. 


THE Knickerbocker Bowling Club, which has its 
headquarters in the Tennis Building, on Forty-first 
street, this city, held its spring reception on March 9, 
and the meeting brought out a large attendance of 
ladies, including Mrs. Frederick Gallatin, Mrs. 
George De Witt, Mrs. Fordham Morris, Mrs. Win- 
throp, Miss Susan Innis, Miss C. Van Rensselaer 
Irving, Miss Florence Schack, Messrs. Alfred D. 
Pell, William M. Purdy, D. M. Cammann, J. 
Hooker Hamersley, James L. Montgomery, Mrs. 
Frederick J. De Peyster, Amory S. Carhart, and 
Mrs. Stoutenberg. Over 200 ladies and gentlemen 
participated in the contest of the afternoon and 
evening, the thirteen alleys of the club being kept in 
constant use. Miss Mary McKim won the ladies’ 
and Mr. John Wainwright the gentlemens’ prize hy 
scores of 179 and 225, respectively. 


BOXING AND WRESTLING. 


THE boxing events for the championship of 
America, held at Tammany Hall, New York, Feb- 
tuary 29, by the New York Athletic Club, were as 
follows: feather weight, Charles A. Clark, Athletic 
Club, Schuylkill Navy, Philadelphia; light weight, 
Michael Cushing, Brooklyn; middle weight, Joseph 
Ellingsworth, Pastime Athletic Club; heavy weight, 
John Smith, Eagle Athletic Club. 


THE wrestling events were as follows: feather 
weight, Thomas J. Flynn, Pastime Athletic Club; 
light weight, John J. O’Brien, New York Crib 
Club; Middle weight, J. F. Quinn, Pastime Ath- 
letic Club. W.C.C. 


CANOEING. 


W. E. AND H. F. HERMANCE arrived in their 
canoe at New Orleans on February 22d from Liv- 


ingston, Mon., having cruised all the way, 4,500 
miles, since July 4, 1885. Each man had a canoe at 
the start, but-one was lost at Natches, Miss. The 
trip will be completed after they have passed the 
jettees and entered the Gulf. 


Ronpout, N.Y., Canoe Club have selected Cod- 
dington’s Dock (five miles above Rondout, on the 
Hudson) as the site of the camp for the Hudson 
River meet on May 30. It is a charming spot, and 
very conveniently situated. All correspondence in 
relation to the meet should be addressed to F. B. 
Hibbard, Secretary Rondout Canoe Club, Rondout, 
NY. 


Toronto, Ont., Canada, Canoe Club’s annual 
meeting, February 22 — five new members added to 
the roll. Sailing regatta, first week in August, and 

addling regatta, first week in September, arranged 
fo or. Nearly a thousand dollars was subscribed for a 
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new club house, which will at once be built so as to 
be ready before the season opens. Commodore 
Hugh Neilson ; vice-commodore, Fred. W. Mason ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, W. G. McKendrick. 


ACALL issued by a committee of the Knicker- 
bocker Canoe Club brought together at 729 Sixth 
avenue, on February 25, about fifty canoeists, mem- 
bers from all the clubs in and near New York. The 
meeting decided to hold and arrange for a general 
canoe exhibition to be held in the large room of the 
Columbia Institute, 729 Sixth avenue, on April 24. 
Commodore Edwin Fowler was elected chairman ; 
Edward W. Brown, 4 Bowling Green, secretary, 
and Henry Stanton, 34 Nassau street, treasurer. 


YonkKERS, N.Y., Canoe Club. Organized Feb- 
ruary 17. Commodore, J. G. Reevs; vice-com- 
modore, E. A. Quick; secretary and treasurer, Law- 
son Sanford. 


NEWBURGH CANOE AND BOATING ASSOCIATION, 
Annual meeting, March 3, at the residence of Com- 
modore Bartlett. Elected: commodore, W. E. 
Bartlett ; vice-commodore, Jas. T. Van Dulfsen; 
captain, Nat. S. Smith; purser, Henry A. Harrison ; 
the above named, together with Mr. Harry oy 
Marvel, forming the executive committee. The roll 
of the association was increased by the election of 
seven active, three honorary, and four lady honorary 
members. 

Arrangements were made for a series of races dur- 
ing the coming season — sailing, rowing, and 
paddling, for appropriate prizes ; also for a series of 
outings — short runs to some convenient camp site, 
of which we have a number all around us; there en- 
joy a camp-fire supper, and return by moonlight. 
Into these we hope to inveigle some of our non- 
member friends. 

The association commences the season with thirty- 
one active members, owning ten canoes, ten row- 
sailing boats, one steam launch, and one cabin-sloop 
yacht, with several new canoes and boats to be 
added later. 


THE Brooklyn Canoe Club recently elected the 
following officers: commodore, J. F. Newman; 
vice-commodore, William Whitlock; A. C. A. 
measurer, C, V. R. Schuyler; secretary, M. V. 
Brokaw ; house committee, Charles Gould, George 
N. Messiter, A. R. Dunnell; regatta committee, R. 
J. Wiikin, Thomas G, Budington, G Ve RK. 
Schuyler. 


CRICKET. 


THE Marion Club, of Philadelphia, at a special 
meeting, last month, decided to withdraw from fur- 
ther competition in the Halifax cup series of matches. 


THE Boston Club’s election for officers for 1886 
resulted as follows: president, W. Lumb; vice- 
presidents, W. Kilner and T. Pettitt; secretary and 
treasurer, Dr. J. E. Middleton; executive committee, 
Messrs. E. O' Hair, W. J. Wark, J. Dugard, G. 
Pierce and W. Seyler, with F. Crane as committee- 
man-at-large; match committee, E. O’Hair, J. Doyle 
and W. Pettitt; field captain, Ww. 1: 8 Haigh; vice- 
captain, W. Pettitt. 


GEORGE M. NEWHALL, of the Young America 
Club, concluded his match with a charming Phila- 
delphia belle on February 3, on the matrimonial field. 
He played a good inning in his quiet way, but he 
was eventually caught out by Miss Jennie Reeves in 
handsome style. 
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THE newly-organized Kings County Club, of 
Brooklyn, elected the following officers on February 
20: president, George F. Williams; secretary, C. 
Richardson; treasurer, T. Ayres. 


THE election for officers of the Staten Island 
Cricket and Base-Ball Association for 1886 resulted 
in the selection of the following members : president, 
William Krebbs; vice-president, G. S. Scofield; sec- 
retary, N. S. Walker, Jr.; treasurer, Edward J. 
Shriver; directors, T. A. Vyse, W. M. Donald, W. 
K. Jewett, George C. Allen, William H. Davidge, 
D. R. Norvell, M. C. Eyre, James Pryor, and E. H. 
Outerbridge. Mr. Davidge, the outgoing treasurer, 
reported that the club carried over a balance of 
$728.19 from last year. Thirty new members were 
elected. The club was incorporated last month. 


THE St. George Cricket Club, of Chicago, has 
elected the following officers for 1886: president, 
J. Lester; vice-presidents, H. Taylor, J. P. Jaffray, 
and A. C. Probst; managing committee, Rev. T. D. 
Phillips, S. F. Jenkins, A. J. Cardall, G. W. Wil- 
liams, Dr. Allen, and E. A. Woodcox; treasurer and 
secretary, Arthur Reynolds. 


THE Cricket Association of the University of 
Pennsylvania has elected the following officers: 
president, G. W. Pepper; vice-president, William 
T. Wright; secretary, A. G. Thompson; treasurer, 
J. B. Longacre, and scorer, C. C. Townsend. 


THE Merion Cricket Club, of San Francisco, 
named after the Philadelphia organization by an old 
member of the latter club, has secured new quarters 
for practice games, which were much needed. 


It is a peculiarity of cricket that age is not always 
a barrier to active service in the field, as shown in 
the fact that the veteran English cricketer, C. Ab- 
solon, although 70 years old, scored 1,021 runs last 
season in 70 innings, an average of 16.29. His 
bowling average was 320 wickets at a cost of 5.25 
runs per wicket. 


IT is a noticeable feature of English batting aver- 
ages for 1885 that two columns of ‘‘innings played 
in” are made, one showing those who have played 
in more, and the other those who have played in less, 
than ten innings. 


ON March 2, a convention of New England cricket 
clubs was held at Boston, at which thirteen clubs 
were represented. A committee, consisting of W. 
Raffe and E. L. Sherwood, of Lowell, and J. 
Cooper, of Thornton, R.I., was chosen to select an 
all New England eleven to play a series of three 
matches with the Longwood Club for a trophy 
valued at $100. A number of matches were arranged 
between the various clubs. 

G. A. 


DRAUGHTS. 


THE contest for the draught championship be- 


tween Messrs. Barker and Heffner terminated in 
favor of the former after twenty-five days’ play, dur- 
ing which time there were forty-seven drawn games 
out of the fifty games of the match, Barker winning 
two games, and Heffner one. 


FISHING. 


ON the date of this issue the trout season opens in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Virginia, 
Oregon, Washington Territory, and in Queens and 
Suffolk counties, New York. 
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Ow1ncG to the absurdity of the New York law, the 
trout exhibition, which has annually attracted visitors 
from all parts of the country, will not be held. This 
will be a disappointment to those who have availed 
themselves of these occasions to make a comparative 
study of the different members of the salmon family. 


THE New Jersey Fish Commissioners have ap- 
pointed as fish wardens, Jesse Wells for Burlington 
county, Roeloff Van Dyke for Mercer county, and 
George W. Campbell for Morris county. Mr. 
Campbell is president of the Bertrand Island club, 
and serves without pay, his main object being to see 
that the laws are properly enforced on Lake 
Hopatcong. 


A LEATHER carp of nineteen pounds was caught 
recently in the Potomac River and was forwarded to 
Fish Commissioner Eugene G. Blackford. Con- 
sidering the few years that have passed since the 
German carp were introduced into this country, this 
weight is remarkable, and far exceeds their growth in 
their native waters during the same period of time. 


OFFICERS of the South Side Sportsman Club, of 
Long Island, 1886: president, Roland Redmond ; 
vice-president, Charles Banks; treasurer, John Ben- 
jamin; secretary, Francis O. De Luze; counsel, 
John E. Develin; executive committee, H. H. Hol- 
lister, H. B. Hollins, Francis O. De Luze, J. H. 
Purdy, William B. Kendall. For honorary mem- 
bership, James Benkard. 

FP. £2. 


GENERAL ATHLETICS. 


THE record of the prominent athletic events since 
our last issue are appended : — 


THE amateur athletic and gymnastic exhibition of 
the Chicago Atheneum, February 11: H. E. O. 
Heineman, first in horizontal-bar exercises ; Henry 
T. Smith, first on parallel bars’; F. N. Corbin, first 
on climbing ladders. 

Games of the Thirteenth Regt., N.G.S.N.Y., 
at their armory, February 13, in Brooklyn, N.Y.: — 

Fifty-yards run, handicap, final heat.—C. T. Weigand, 
B.A.A., 1% yards ; time, 6s. 

Exhibition lift, roo-pound dumb-bell. — A. Rehage, Co. D, 
13th Regt., 8 times, each time taking it from the floor with 
one hand. 

Tug-of-War, final heat. — Hudson Team first by 614 inches, 
5-minute pulls. 

agente run, handicap.—P. D. Skillman, M.A.C., scratch; 
time, 2m. 

Saeaiie’ walk, handicap. — Geo. Parker, B.A.C., 35 seconds ; 
time, 7m. 30s. This would beat the in-door record, but the 
track was nota full mile. 

440-yards run, handicap, final heat.—W. M. Partridge, 
Brooklyn, 12 ards ; time, 56 3-5s. 

Two-mile icycle race, handicap. —W. P. Smith, Hudson 
Co. Wheelmen, 75 yards; time, 7m. 

One-mile run, handicap. i AL Kraft, Co. K, 13th Regt., 
35 yards in gos. 

220-yards hurdle race, handicap.—E. Demont, Co. K, 
13th Regt., 12 yards; time, 31s. 


FEBRUARY 20. — Manhattan Athletic Club games, 
New York : — 


zo-yards run. — E. Newhall, N.A.C., 74 yards; time 7 2-5s. 
ne-mile run, scratch, 5- -minute class. — H. G. Lane, T.A.A.; 
time 5m. 1 2-5s. 
Medley race, scratch, % mile each, hurdles, walking and 
ag ke: Copeland, O.A.C.; time, 2m. 1 2-58. 
G. George, England, ran an exhibition mile in 4m. 
58 my 
250-yards run.— A. J. Van Saun, M.A.C., 20 yards; 
27 3-58. 
One-mile walk. —L. Newman, O.A.C., 60s; time, 8m. 6s. 
Half-mile run, — T. F. O’ Brien, S.A.A.C. om 54 yards ; time, 
2m. 2 3- 
L. E. - ran an exhibition {-mile in 56s. 
Two-mile run. — Hijertberg, Oo A.C., 
time, 10m. 18 3-ss. 
44o-yards run. — Charles Nessoir, O.A.C., 48 yards; time, 
52 3-58. 


time, 


175 yards; 
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FEBRUARY 22.—Joint meeting, Forty-seventh 
Regt., N.G.S.N.Y., and King’s County Wheelmen, 
at Brooklyn, N.Y :— 


Half-mile run.— T. F. McCarthy first ; time, 2m. 29 1-5s. 

Slow race (bicycle). — T. Bloodgood first. 

J. C. Tredwell gave an exhibition on the bicycle, showing 
the different styles of riding. 

Sack race. — R. M. Smith won in 43 1-5s. 

Three-legged race. — Murphy and McCarthy won easily ; 
time, 20 1-5s. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE, February 22, sports resulted 
as follows :— 


Tug-of-war, — a sng ag pulled the freshmen 

High jump. — Toler, 4 ft. 8 in. 

Putting sixteen-pound shot. — Cook, 32 ft. 11 in. 

Running high jump. — F. Spalding, 5 ft. 2 in. 

Wrestling. — Middle weight, Segus; bane weight, Cowan; 
light weight, Blakemore. 

Springboard jump. — F. Spalding, 8 ft. 

Pole vault. — Toler, 9g ft. 6 in. 

February 27, winter meeting, Cornell University, 
Ithica, N.Y. 

Parallel bar contest. — Metzger, ’88. 

Putting the shot. — Smith, 86; 33 ft. 8% in. 

Light-weight sparring, under 140 lbs. — Roess, ’88 

Standing high jump. — Coville, 54% in. 

Horizontal bar contest. — Metzger, ’88. 

Running 100 feet. — Horr, ’87; time, 41% seconds. 

Middle weight sparring, under 160 Ibs. — Sweet, ’86. 

High kick. — Coville, '87; 8 ft. 9% in. 

Rope climbing. —Sinthicum, resident graduate; time, 1014 
seconds, 

Tug-of-war, between ’86 and ’89.— Won by ’86. 


THE Amateur Athletic Association of Canada 
have authorized the following clubs to hold the 
championship snow-shoe races: Montreal club, half- 


mile race; St. George club, 220-yards race; Emerald 
club, one-mile race; Le Canadien club, 120-yards 
hurdle race; Argyle club, 440-yards race; St. Charles 
club, two-mile race; Le Trappeur club, 100 yards. 


THE Cleveland Athletic Club has been organized 
at Cleveland, O. It is composed of amateur 
athletes, and begins life with thirty members. The 
officers are: president, C. A. Billing; vice-president, 
W. P. Wightman; secretary, G. B. Benes; treasurer, 
W. B. Castle. 


THE new California Athletic Club has fully organ- 
ized. The officers are: president, Hiram Cook; 
vice-president, J. F. Clarke; treasurer, Samuel 
Mathews; secretary, J. C. Seymour; board of di- 
rectors, F. M. Cartan, A. C. Forsayth, J. T. M. 
Kelly, P. H. McElhinny, E. M. Piercy, W. L. B. 
Mills, J. M. Brazil. 


THE Pastime Athletic Club, of Elizabethport, N.J., 
. has been organized with the following officers: 
president, Hugh Boyle; vice-president, Wm. Barry; 
recording secretary, Wm. Leary; financial secretary, 
Edward Phillippe; treasurer, Henry Mulke. 

THE Highland Athletic Club has been organized 
in Boston, with rooms at Conant Hall, and the fol- 
lowing officers: president, R. Murphy; vice-presi- 
dent, J. Hartin; treasurer, J. Mulrain; secretary, M. 
Hegin. 

FEBRUARY 3, annual election New York Hare and 
Hounds Club: president, Joseph A. Oudin, Jr.; 
vice-presidents, J. J. Archer and E. W. Malson; 
secretary, J. C. Mettam; captain, Harry H. Smythe; 
lieutenant, W. J. Hutchinson; directors, Stuart T. 
French, W. S. Vosburg, H. H. Treadwell, and W. 
C. Herring. 

FEBRUARY 8,.—Olympic Athletic Club, New 
York, annual election of officers as follows: presi- 
dent, James Pedlow; vice-president, G. Gianini ; 
secretary, S. Bishop Marks; treasurer, R. A. Law- 
rence ; captain, A. Flieschmann; lieutenant, J. J. 
McDermott ; trustees, G. W. Matthews, A. F. Cope- 
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land, and F. P. Prial; delegates to the N.A.A.A.A., 
William Nixon and G. Gianini. 

PULLMAN ATHLETIC CLuB, Pullman, Ill.—Offi- 
cers elected, February 2, as follows : president, Alex. 
Harper ; vice-president, D. R. Marten; treasurer, 
J. P. Hopkins ; secretary, E. C. Tourtelot ; execu- 
tive committee officers are Messrs. Woods and Mc- 
Lean ; committee on rowing and athletics, J. M. 
Price; committee on base-ball and cricket, A. 
Harper. 

FEBRUARY 8.— Twenty-third Regiment, A.A., 
Brooklyn, annual’ election: president, A. S. Bacon ; 
vice-president, W. L. Candee ; financial secretary, 
A. E. Flindt; treasurer, W. Talbot; secretary, A. 
H. Muller; captain, Wm. B. Young ; lieutenant, 
A. Blackman. 

FEBRUARY 2.— Annual election, South End Ath- 
letic Club, Boston: president, M. J. Mahoney ; 
vice-president, T. J. Donnellan; recording secre- 
tary, W. H. Guynant; financial secretary, D. J. 
Scollard ; treasurer, M. Sheenan; trustees, James 
A. Berrill, J. Harten, and James Mealey. 

THE most noticeable athletic news items of the 
past month wiil be found below :— 

L. E. Myers, ex-amateur champion middle dis- 
tance runner, and W. G. George, ex-amateur long- 
distance runner, on February 20, signed articles of 
agreement to run a series of races at 1,000 yards 
and three-quarters of a mile; should each win one 
of these races, then a third race will be run to decide 
the match at 1,160 yards. The races are to be run 
in New York on May tf, 8, and 15, either at the 
Polo Grounds, or Madison Square Garden. Mr. 
Myers by running these races loses his amateur 
standing, and has issued an address explaining his 
reasons and motives. 

THE CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLuB, of Brooklyn, 
is arranging for a permanent abiding place. This 
organization is composed of collegiate graduates, 
and should be heard from during the approaching 
season, as they have members of experience in field 
sports of all kinds. 

THE Jersey City Athletic Club held its last re- 
ception of the season on February 11. This club 
has over $10,000 subscribed to its proposed club 
house. It has had a large increase in its member- 
ship recently, over fifty being elected at one meeting, 
and among them many prominent citizens. 


THE Games Committee of the Myers Testimonial 
held a meeting on February 16, at which the question 
of ownership of the set of colors presented as a 
souvenir by G. M. L. Sachs was settled. The 
award was finally made in favor of the Pastime club. 


THE New Jersey Cycling and Athletic Association 
have filed their articles of incorporation at Newark, 
where they will build a cycling and athletic track 
and casino. The capital is $10,000; the managers 
are D. E. Drake, H. A. Smith, L. J. Hardham and 
G. P. Withars. 


THERE is great activity in athletic matters at Cor- 
nell, nearly 300 men being at work in the: gym- 
nasium, and over a dozen aspirants intraining for 
positions on the university crew. 

THE annual gymnastic entertainment and exhibi- 
tion of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, was held on 
February 10. 

THE Harlem Athletic Club held their first boxing 
entertainment February 6. 

Mr. M. W. Forp, the amateur champion all 
around athlete, has become captain of the Brooklyn 
Athletic Association. 
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PRINCETON College has secured the Nassau Rink, 
and a 13-lap cinder track is being built in it for the 
use of the athletes. 


THE Nashville Athletic Club are to erect a club 
house and gymnasium, to cost $15,000. 


W. B. PaGE, the champion jumper, on February 
6 jumped 5 feet 1114 inches from a board floor. 


THE 2,500-mile walk between Edward Payson 
Weston and Daniel O’Leary, which was begun at 
Newark, N.J., last December, and which was carried 
on at various cities, was concluded at Chicago Feb- 
ruary 6. O’Leary did not complete the task, and 
dropped out at 2,292 miles. Weston, though far 
behind O’Leary, at one period of the race, proved 
stronger in the latter part, and completed the full 
distance. 


THE foreign athletic events of note since our last 
are summarized as follows: Mr. Frank Staehr, of 
Vienna, has broken one dumb-bell record and estab- 
lished two new ones. He put up in the athletic club 
rooms in Vienna, in presence of a number of athletes, 
including Mr. Victor Silberer, editor of the Sport 
Zeitung, who certifies to the records. Dumb-bell 
weighing 4934 kilos (109.68 pounds) put up with 
right hand, from shoulder, fair 25 times. This is 
now the best on record in the world, beating Parm- 
ley’s 104 pounds 11 times, and Robinson’s 100 
pounds 20 times. — The same dumb-bell was put up 
3 times while standing erect. — Dumb-bell weighing 
210.56 pounds put up 3 times with right hand from 
shoulder only. — Dumb-bell weighing 245.81 pounds 
put up with both hands. — These are new records. 

bE PRS 


HARE AND HOUNDS. 


THE following cross-country runs were held on 
February 22: Spartan Harriers, of New York, at 
Orange, N.J. The hares, Messrs. J. Hatton, A. 
Fleischman and E. Weinacht, received 10m. start 
of the pack under direction of L. R. Sharp, master, 
and J. J. McDermott and H. Haubold, ‘‘ whip- 
pers-in.” The hounds were in 27m. ahead of the 
pack. Distance, about 12m.; time out, th. 44m. for 
the hares. P. D. Skillman, N.A.C., won the 
“*run in,” being the first hound in, and E. C. Car- 
ter, P.A.C., second. The American Athietic Club 
Harriers held their chase from Flatbush, L.I. The 
hares were Messrs. Muir and Bishop, who had 
1om. start of the hounds headed by H. Boedecker, 
master, and Messrs. Richmond and Pretzfelder, 
‘*whippers-in.” The distance run was about 14 
miles. The hares were in 13m. ahead of the 
hounds. Time occupied, 2h., Im., for the hares. 
Messrs. Bolden, Boedecker, and Hillman, made a 
dead heat for the ‘‘ run-in.” Westchester Hare-and- 
Hounds Club, at Oak Point, N.Y., distance 10 miles. 
Hares were H. Roedel and H. Scardifield, who had 
20m, start. H. Berriens won the ‘‘ run-in,” in rh. 
4m., with F. Banham second. New York Hare-and- 
Hounds Club, at South Orange. The hares were J. 
J. Archer and Stuart A. Trench. Mr. H. H. Tred- 
well was master, and Messrs. Waldo Morgan and 
B. S. Wise, were ‘‘ whippers-in.” The hares had gm. 
start, and beat the hounds in 45 m., they having lost 
the trail. The distance covered was about 8 miles. 
The ‘‘ run-in” was won by Mr. Gavey, with W. C. 
Herring, second. The Polytechnic Institute Hare- 
and-Hounds Club, of Brooklyn. The hares, Messrs. 
Coles and Beebe, beating the hounds 15m. The 
distance was about 10 miles. 


THE HORSE. 
RUNNING, 


RACING continues at New Orleans on fair-weather 
days, Sundays included. The regular meeting of 
the Louisiana Jockey Club, of which Duncan F, 
Kenner is the president, will begin its meeting on 
Saturday, April 24 (the day before Easter Sunday), 
and continue to include April 30. The late Easter 
this year is the cause of a serious conflict in the dates 
of racing meetings. With an early Easter, the meet- 
ings would begin at New Orleans, and follow, in 
turn, at Mobile, Memphis, Nashville, and so on, 
through Kentucky. The Louisiana Jockey Club 
could not bring off a successful meeting in Lent, and 
the result is that there will be racing at New Orleans, 
Memphis, and Nashville on nearly the same dates. 
The present outlook is that there will be a four-day 
meeting at Mobile about the middle of April, to be 
followed by meetings nearly as follows : — 


New Orleans, La 


April 24 to 30 
Nashville, Tenn 4 


April 28 to May 4 
Memphis, Tenn fay 3 to May 8 
Lexington, Ky May 5 to May 12 
EN so chg ks cts enkakeoecenwne Sant May 14 to May 25 
Covington (Latonia), Ky May 27 to June 5 
St. Louis, Mo June 5 to June 19 
Chicago, Ill June 26 to August 14 


There will also be racing, during the same months, 
at Denver and Pueblo, Col., at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and probably at Kansas City, Mo. 

The meetings in the East do not conflict, with the 
exception that the Rockaway steeple-chases will be 
in progress during the meetings at Washington and 
Baltimore; but as the style of racing materially 
differs, it will not be to the injury of the associations 
named. The dates claimed are as follows :— 
TINS i oisnc cases vesesicussnsae ee May 6 to May 14 
Cedarhurst (Rockaway May 8 to May 26 
oS errr May 18 to May at 
| SS re May 22 to end of season 

SS nee May 25 to June 8 
ee AS eer June 10 to June 30 
BaOneaoutN Fark, NJ)... sccseveveseces July 3 to August 24 
NEL UMEN Cock cise xsdveuessanavawak July 24 to August 28 


The other events incidental to the racing meetings, 
as above, are the annual sales of thoroughbred 
yearlings, at Belle Meade, on April 27, with Mr. 
Wm. Easton as auctioneer ; after which will follow 
the Woodburn, the Elmendorf, the Runnymede, and 
Dixiana sales, near Lexington, Ky., about May 10 


to May 15. In June, about the roth, Mr. Easton 
will sell, in New York, the yearlings bred at Ran- 
cocas by Mr. Pierre Lorillard ; the Kennesaw year- 
lings, bred by Captain James Franklin ; the Edge- 
water yearlings, bred by Mr. T. J. Megibben ; the 
Oak Forrest yearlings, bred by Mr. W. A. Dun, and 
the yearlings by Spendthrift, together with a large 
consignment of horses in training. On Saturday, 
May 22, the annual parade of the Coaching Club 
will probably take place in New York. 

The weights for the handicaps to be run at the 
June meeting of the Coney Island Jockey Club were 
published on February 1, and the declarations were 
due on February 20. So satisfactory were Mr. Sec- 
rétary Lawrence’s efforts that, of the ninety-six 
entries for the Suburban, only ten declined the 
weights ; for the Sheepshead Bay, there were thirteen 
declarations of the ninety-three entries, while for the 
Bay Ridge only three declared out of sixty-eight 
entries. Some few bets are reported on the Sub- 
urban, among which is the backing of Joe Colton 
(117 pounds) by his owner, Mr. James T. Williams, 
who stands, to win, nearly $15,000 against $300 ; 
The Dwyers’ Richmond (110 pounds), Corrigan’s 
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Modesty (117 pounds), Morris’ Favor (112 pounds), 
Colton’s Alf Estill (112 pounds), Royal Arch (100 
pounds), Tecumseh (100 pounds), and Springfield (go 
pounds), have each in turn been backed to win sub- 
stantial amounts at long odds. Business, however, 
is not likely to be very brisk, in a speculative sense, 
until the end of April, or early in May. 


THE sale of Mr. Pierre Lorillard’s racing stable at 
Jobstown, N.J., on February 27, was not only an 
important event as far as Mr. Lorillard’s retirement 
from racing was concerned, but the sale, which was 
conducted with admirable skill by Colonel S. D. 
Bruce, was the best ever held in the United States, 
and has only been excelled in very few instances in 
England, notably by the sale of Lord Falmouth’s 
racing stable. The day was very cold, but the 
attendance was large, the sale taking place in the 
yearling house, which includes a large play-ground 
under a glass roof. The result of the sale was as 
follows : — 

FOUR-YEAR OLDS AND UPWARD. 


Drake Carter, 6 years, by Ten Broeck..Emory & ae 7. 

2,500 
Emperor, 5 years, by Enquirer....W. H. Fearing, N.J., 700 
Pontiac, 5 years, by Pero Gomez... Dwyer Bros., WVs7 
Heimdal, 4 years, b Mortemer.... T. W. Doswell, Va., 300 
Unrest, 4 years, by Mortemer Fairfax Stables, N.Y., 4,500 
Greenfield, 4 years, by Glen Athol......H. Cohen, N.Y., 3,650 


THREE-YEAR OLDS, 


Dwyer Bros., N.Y., $29,000 
airfax Stables, N.Y., 10,500 
C. McCoy, S.C., 3,750 
Dwyer Bros., N.Y., 13,000 

.... Dwyer Bros., N.Y., 8,000 
Fairfax Stables, N.Y., 6,500 
Walter H., by Voltigeur . Goodwin, N.Y., 10,000 
Naiad, by Mortemer... ..L. A. Ehlers, N.Y., 2,000 
Hercules, by Mortemer.. ....Fairfax Stables, N.Y., 1,800 


TWO-YEAR OLDS, 


W. H. Fearing, N.J., $4,000 
Fairfax Stables, N.Y., 4,200 
Kismet, by Mortemer P. H. Ryan, N.J., 1,700 
Daruna, by Mortemer Dwyer Bros., N.Y., 2,500 
Esquimau, by Duke of Magenta........ . F, Hill, N.Y., 3,850 
Puzzle, by Mostenen Fairfax Stables, N.Y., 3,100 
Hypasia, by Mortemer Fairfax Stables, N.Y., 3,500 
Cataline, by Mortemer Fairfax Stables, N.Y., 3,000 
Ynonda, by Duke of Magenta H. S. Moise, 3,600 
Reva, by Tecsoner W. McMahon, N.Y., 3,400 


Dew Drop, by Falsetto 
Cyclops, by Mortemer. 
Savanac, by Mortemer. 
Winfred, by Mortemer. 
Pontico, by Mortemer.... 
Housatonic, by Morteme 


Cambyses, by Mortemer: 
Shawnee, by Mortemer 


Hannibal (gelding), by Mortemer...W. ar, D. of C., 1,850 


Alien (gelding), by Mortemer . O. Phelps, 650 


Total for the 27 head sold, $149,050, an average 
of $5,520.37 each. Of the lot the Dwyers paid 
$70,000 for five, vz., Pontiac, Dewdrop, Winfred, 
Pontico and Daruna, while the Fairfax Stables paid a 
total of $37,100 for Unrest, Cyclops, Housatonic, 
Hercules, Shawnee, Puzzle, Hypasia, and Cataline. 
The Dwyer lot are to remain in Matt Byrne’s care, 
and will be trained at Monmouth Park. 

On the day previous to the Rancocas sale, Mr. 
Wm. Easton sold at the Madison Square Garden, 
New York, 17 head of horses, belonging to Mr. F. 
J. Megibben, which included 4 four-year olds, of 
which Vallisca and Orlando sold for $1,700 and 
$1,400 ; 4 three-year olds, of which Winona sold for 
$1,250, and 9 two-year olds, four of which sold for 
more than a ‘‘thousand,” wiz., Miss Charmer, 
$1,500; Ordway, $1,300; Courtland, $1,275, and 
Triple Cross, $1,200. 

THE two stakes opened by the Rockaway Steeple- 
chase Association, that closed on March 1, obtained 
a very excellent entry. The Great Selling Steeple- 
chase at about two miles and a half received 24 
entries; the Great Long Island Steeple-chase at 
about three miles and a half have 20 entries. 
Among the horses nominated are Bourke Cochran, 
Schoolmaster, Charlemagne, Rose, Jim McGowan 
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Rory O’More, Abraham, Buckra, Adamanthus, 
and others that won ‘‘ between the flags” last year. 


THE weather continues so bad in England, with 
snow and frost, that training operations in the north 
had to be suspended. In the South, the cold was very 
intense, and several steeple-chase meetings had to be 
postponed. The Grand International Hurdle Race 
at Croydon was brought to an issue on the day fixed, 
and resulted in the success of the Duke of Hamilton’s 
six-year old horse Bolero, carrying 167 pounds. 
The distance was two miles and a quarter over nine 
hurdles. There were twelve starters, of which Mr. 
Craven’s Caltha, with 153 pounds, was second, and 
Mr. Hungerford’s Xema, with 167 pounds, third. 
Bolero is American-bred, being by Bonnie Scotland 
out of Waltz, and is a full brother to Glidelia. He 
was bought a yearling by Captain W. M. Conner for 
$5,000, and sold to Mr. J. R. Keene, who sent him 
to England. At the break-up of the Keene stable, 
Robert Marsh, trainer for the Duke of Hamilton, 
bought Bolero, and at once put him to jumping, in 
which he has been fairly successful. 


THE English racing season, under Jockey Club 
rules, began at Lincoln on March 22. The handi- 
cap feature of the meeting was the Lincolnshire 
Handicap at £20 each, with £1,000 added, run 
over a straight mile. Mr. H. T. Barklay’s Bendigo, 
last year’s winner, was the top weight at 133 pounds. 
Notwithstanding that Poulet’s 119 pounds in 1882 is 
the highest weight ever carried by a winner at 
Lincoln, Bendigo was a general favorite, and backed 
to win a large sum. It was expected that Archer 
would ride him. On Thursday, March 25, the 
scene was changed to Liverpool, where on the 26th 
the Grand National Steeple-chase was the fixture. 
It is a sweepstake at £15 each, with £1,000 added. 
Distance nearly four miles and a half. As usual the 
betting varied very much, but the Newmarket trained 
horse Coronet, at 147 pounds, was the English 
favorite, with last year’s winner, Roquefort, with 171 
pounds, the second choice. The favorite of the Irish 
division was TooGood, with 166 pounds. It -vas 
claimed in some quarters that the last-named would 
prove the best horse ever sent from the Curragh. Of 
the four Americans entered, Sachem has been 
declared out, Jolly Sir John is doing good work 
under Tom Cannon’s direction, while no mention is 
made of the Zbrowski pair Billet-Doux and Lime- 
kiln. Additional interest was given to the Grand 
National, late in February, by the purchase of the 
Irish mare Coquette for the Prince of Wales. She 
is handicapped at 144 pounds, and is expected to 
carry the royal colors, ‘‘ purple, scarlet and gold, 
with black velvet cap,” with some prominence in the 
race, although it is possible that Coquette will be 
started for the Grand Military meeting, which is a 
fixture about the middle of March. 


TROTTING, 


THE bi-annual trotting congress of the National 
Trotting Association, held at Chicago on February 10 
and II, was anything but a love feast. The long- 
growing dissatisfaction at the way business was con- 
ducted in the secretary’s office at Hartford, Conn., 
took decided shape, and for a time threatened serious 
results, The cause of complaint, was that money 
paid in to the secretary, subject to the decisions of 
the Boards of Appeal and Review, is not promptly 
paid to claimants and others interested. No mention 
of such a fund was made in the secretary and 
treasurer's report, and the question was asked, 
‘* How much of such money is in the treasurer’s hands, 
and why was it not reported?” A long debate on 
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the subject took plake, the result of which was that 
an investigating cdmmittee, consisting of Messrs. 
E. S. Edwards, of Newark, N.J., David Bonner, of 
New York, and Wi S. Tilton, of Boston, Mass., 
was appointed, which will report to an adjourned 
meeting of the congress to be held at Cleveland, O., 
in November. 

THE Spirit of the Times Futurity Stakes for 
trotting three-year olds, which closed on February 
20, received an entry of 295 mares and 136 named 
stallions. The conditions are $10 each with nomina- 
tions, $15 each for the produce of such mares, 
payable January 1, 1887, and $100 each, payable 
July 1, 1889; nominators not making all payments 
to forfeit previous payments, which shall be added to 
the stake; the Spzrit of the Times to give a cup 
valued at $1,000, and the race to take place between 
August 1 and October 15, 1889, over a mile track 
to be selected by a majority of the nominators or 
owners making final payments. The entry is a 
representative one, and includes nominations from 
twenty of the States and Canada. Krik. 


KENNEL. 


THE mistakes made in the dog-show premium lists 
this year are not complimentary to the carefulness of 
those responsible for their correctness. Of the five 
lists issued prior to March 1, three had to be subse- 
quently corrected. New Haven and Boston were 
the only ones which gave the rules and their classi- 
fications correctly. 

M. PASTEUR claims among his successes the New- 
ark children, whereas, it is now acknowledged that 
during the entire period of the mad-dog scare, there 
was not a rabid animal in theplace. The inoculated 
children are now a dime museum attraction. 

Ir a dog foams at the mouth it is prima facie 
evidence that it is not rabid, and yet every report of 
a mad dog speaks of the foam and saliva running 
from its jaws and lips. 

Joun H. Nay tor, of Chicago, has bought the 
Dandie Dinmont bitch, Pride of Leader, for £42. 
She is the dam of several runners, and will be bred 
to Border Prince before being shipped across the 
Atlantic. 

THE second annual meeting of the Western Field 
Trials Association will take place at Abilene, Kan., 
commencing on November 6. Entries for the Derby 
close on May 1, with Mr. R. C. Van Horn, Kansas 
City, Mo. This stake is open to all puppies of 1885 
at $5 entrance, $15 extra to fill. 

NOTHING has come of the pointer controversy, and 
no one is disappointed. Some one reported the pro- 
ceedings at a private meeting between Messrs. Per- 
kins, Anthony, and Heath. Mr. Perkins accused 
Mr. Anthony of this breach of good faith, which the 
latter promptly denied. It now remains for Mr. 
Heath to follow suit, and then we must blame the 
office cat. 

Mr. KNIGHT RENAUD’s black-and-white setter- 
dog Boyd, won the alleged stakes begun on February 
18, at Alexandria, La. Wat won second medal, 
and Mark Twain and Custer divided third prize. As 
this prize was a collar, the method of dividing it will 
be hard to guess. 

HARTFORD KENNEL CLUB.—Application for mem- 
bership has been reported upon favorably by the 
credential committee of the American Kennel Club. 

THE Baltimore Kennel Clut has resigned its mem- 
bership of the American Kenne? Club. 
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Mr. A. C. WILMERDING, who had been selected 
to judge spaniels at the Newark show, was compelled, 
owing to change of business, to decline the position, 
and Mr. J. F. Kirk, of Toronto, had spaniels added 
to the other classes he had to judge. Mr. Wilmer- 
ding also resigned the judging at Hartford. 


Mr. R. J. SAWYER, of Menominee, Mich., has 
purchased, through Mr. W. W. Tucker, of New 
York, the rough-coated St. Bernard bitch puppy 
Plinthia, by the great Plinlionmon, out of La Mas- 
cotte. 

Miss Glendyne, a brindle bitch, by Paris out of 
Glendyne, won the Waterloo Cup of 1886. Last 
year Miss Glendyne and her kennel companion, Bit 
of Fashion, were the last two left in the cup stakes, 
and divided the money and honors of first and second. 


Mr. Frep. E. Lewis, of Tarrytown, N.Y., has 
purchased for Mr. C, Fred. Crawford the well-known 
setters I’oreman, Plantagenet, and Mack B. Tall- 
man will still have charge of the dogs. 


THE Hartford Kennel Club will hold its first an- 
nual show at Hartford, on April 13 to 16. The 
judges selected are: English setters, M. J. Otto 
Donner; Gordon setters, Mr. H. Clay Glover; Irish 
setters, Mr. W. H. Pierce; pointers, Mr. J. M. Tracy; 
beagles, Mr. N. Elmore; all other classes, except 
spaniels, Mr. J. Mortimer. 

THE St. Louis Gun Club will hold its third annual 
dog-show at Exposition Hall, St. Louis, on May 18 
and following days. 

Dr. J. R. Houser, of Watsontown, Pa., advises 
in the case of a bitch whose milk contains acid, to 
give her 15 grs. silicate of soda in half a pint of milk 
each morning for a week. The test for acid is to 
wet a piece of bibulous paper with milk drawn from 
the bitch. If when the milk becomes dry, it turns 
red, or deep purple, it is caused by acid in the milk. 


THE officers of the Beagle Club are: president, 
Dr. E. C. Nichols; secretary and treasurer, W. H. 
Ashburner; executive committee, Messrs. W. F. 
Streeter, A. Winser, Hermann F. Schellhass. 

OWNERS are now beginning to find out that some 
one else has been rearing the coming champion. 


Mr. Joun E, THAYER, of Lancaster, Mass., has 
been adding largely to his kennels. Through Mr. 
Wm. Graham, of Belfast, Ireland, he has bought the 
deerhounds Chieftain, Heatherbelle, and Wanda. 
The latter is a grand one, and beat Chieftain for the 
cup at the Liverpool show. Mr. Graham has also 
sent over to Mr. Thayer, the fox-terrier bitch, Meers- 
brook Model, with three suckling puppies. Model 
beat Richmond Olive at Birmingham, two years ago. 

CLEVELAND will probably hold a show during the 
month of May. 

Mr. C, J. PESHALL, of Jersey City, N.J., has 
bought from Mr. J. Cumming Macdona the liver 
and white pointer dog Nick of Naso, by Nick II. 
out of Petticoe. 

At the February show of the English Kennel 
Club, held in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, there 
were over 1,700 entries. 

THE Milwaukee dog show is to take place on July 
20 to 23, the week of the Sangerfest. Mr. John 
D. Olcott will act as manager. 

THE official list of members of the American Ken- 
nel is: New England, New Haven, Westminster, 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
and Cleveland kennel clubs, and the National Field 
Trials Club. 
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Mr. JOHN Hart, of Philadelphia, has imported 
quite a number of toy spaniels, 


Mr. MARMADUKE RICHARDSON, of New York, 
has sold his Clumber spaniel to Mr. Schieffelin, of 
New York. 

THE mastiff bitch Ilford Cambria has been 
shipped from England toa Mr. Aston, who resides in 
Florida. 

J. H. PHELAN, who had charge of, and owned 
some of, the Clifton Kennel Club pointers, has been 
appointed manager of the Graphic kennels, owned 
by Messrs. Anthony and Heath. Mr. Phelan sold 
his dog Robin Adair to Mr. J. H. Kroft, of New 
Albany, Ind. 

THE English setter bitch Novelette, sister to 
Novel, Novelty, etc., has been purchased for a gen- 
tleman is Winnepeg. 

A veERY successful show was held at Madison 
Square Garden on February 8, 9, and 10, in con- 
nection with the New York Fanciers’ Club’s mag- 
nificent show of poultry and pigeons. There was 
much discussion over the decision of the undersigned 
in the St. Bernard dog class. The new arrival, 
Merchant Prince, had been imported at a large 
price, and with the expectation of carrying all before 
him. He was placed behind Otho, a dog probably 
unequaled in head and ‘‘front” even in England. 
Merchant Prince and his kennel-mate Miranda were 
in very poor condition. 


Mr. JOHN S. SHEPPARD, Of New York, has im- 
ported the St. Bernard bitch Lady Athol, by Cad- 
wallader out of Cara. She has won a number of 
prizes. 

Mr. Epwarp KELLEY has a deerhound he 
believes can beat Mr. John E, Thayer’s new dog, 
Chieftain ; if so, may we be there to see. Mr. Kel- 
ley has purchased a farm at Madison, N.J., and in- 
tends going in extensively for fox-terriers and deer- 
hounds. 


Ir is not generally known that Mr. August Bel- 
mont, Jr., has about the largest kennel of fox-terriers 
in the country. They are*kept at Hempstead, L.I., 
and the ‘‘ Blemton kennels” will probably be well 
represented at the spring shows. 


‘* ASHMONT” is busy on his new work, ‘‘ Hygiene 
and Disease of Man.” 

A KENNEL company, limited, has been started in 
England for the accomodation of fanciers who can- 
not kennel their own dogs. 

THE fox-terrier Brokenhirst Joe died last fall. 
was owned by Mr. Prescott Lawrence, of Groton, 


He 


Mass., and was a great winner in England. When 
long past his prime, he was given a champion prize 
at New York show and facetiously christened 
Broken-down Joe. 

AT the English Kennel Club show of February 3, 
the sentence of expulsion previously passed upon 
Vero Shaw was made absolute. 

THE English Stockkeeper mentions the curious 
case of a dog born without eyes, there being no 
orifice for them. In Philadelphia there is a dog 
without any ears, the skull being perfectly smooth. 

AMONG the latest arrivals on this side of the At- 
lantic are two collies, litter sisters, by Champion 
Rutland out of Strawberry Girl (sister to Champagne 
and dam of Clifton), by Champion Charlemagne out 
of Sinico; one is in whelp to Northampton, a son of 
Rutland, and both are owned by, yours truly, 

Jas. Watson, 


LACROSSE. 


THE Inter-Collegiate Association held its annual 
meeting, February 20, in the Astor House. The 
championship trophies for 1885 were formally awarded 
to Harvard. Stevens Institute was admitted as a 
fourth member of the Association. Harvard, Prince- 
ton, New York University, and Stevens Institute, 
are now upon the roll. The following officers were 
elected: president, A. A.-Gardener, Harvard, ’87; 
vice-president, R. O. Matthews, New York Uni- 
versity, ’87; secretary and treasurer, C. J. Riggs, 
Princeton, ’87; executive committee, C. J. Riggs, 
chairman; A. B. McKelvey, New York University; 
J. C. Flack, Stevens Institute; L. Nick, Garrison, 
Harvard. It was found inexpedient to arrange the 
games for the spring campaign so early in the season. 
Each team will play one game with every other. 
The places for the various matches were arranged as 
follows: Harvard vs. Stevens, in New York; Prince- 
ton vs. Harvard, in Princeton, N.J.; New York 
University vs. Harvard, in Cambridge, Mass.; New 
York University vs. Princeton, in New York; 
Stevens vs. New York University, in New York, N.Y.; 
Stevens vs. Princeton, in Princeton. The Inter-Col- 
legiate Association amended their rules so that it is 
now provided that the captain of the home team 
shall nominate the referee and one of the umpires, 
and the visiting captain shall nominate the other 
umpire, and the nominations shall be subject to the 
approval of both captains. 


LEHIGH UNIVERsITY and the University of Penn- 
sylvania are to have lacrosse teams this season. 


THE Mount Pleasant Military Academy, at Sing 
Sing, is organizing a lacrosse team. 


AT the meeting of the Boston Lacrosse Associa- 
tion, held March 5, at Summerville, Mass., the new 
constitution was adopted, and the club colors de- 
cided upon. Messrs. Cabot, Clacey and Phelan were 
unanimously elected honorary members of the Bos- 
ton Lacrosse Association, and Mr. Boardman, in 
a very telling speech, suggested that lady honorary 
members should be admitted, as is the case in Can- 
ada. Upon this being acquiesced in, he proposed 
the names of Mrs. Cummings, Mrs. E. Glines, 
Mrs. G. W. Ross, and Mrs. W. B. Ross, and 
unanimous approval and endorsement greeted his 
nominations. The other lady members unani- 
mously elected were Miss Boardman, the Misses 
Donohoe, Mrs. Fred Kimball, Miss Jennie Ross, 
Miss Moore, Miss Pelham and Miss Rankin. 

fae dhe JP 


LAWN-TENNIS. 


LAsT February, at Cannes, in the series of practice 
matches, which took place there weekly, the English 
players E. Renshaw and Mulholland played a double 
against Sears and Dwight, each winning two sets, 
the former at 6-3, 6-5, and the latter at 6-3, 6-1. 


A FOUR-HANDED match between the American 
pair, J. Dwight and R. D. Sears, and H. Grove and 
A. J. Stanley, of England, was decided at Cannes 
the same month. In consideration of the last-named 
being a late arrival and somewhat out of practice, 
the former pair gave Grove and his partner a bisque, 
but they do not appear to have required it, as they 
won by three sets to one (6-1, 3-6, 6-0, 7-5). 


THE most interesting metropolitan event of the 
in-door winter season in tennis was the fourth annual 
tourney of the Tennis Association at the fine tennis 
hall in their club house, at Forty-first street. It not 
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only brought together some of the most skillful exem- 
plaries of the game in the country, but the tourney was 
watched by a highly-fashionable assemblage of ladies, 
who became deeply interested in the final sets. Only 
doubles were played, and the rules of the United 
States Lawn-Tennis Association governed. Messrs. 
Slocum and Richards, after a most exciting contest 
with Messrs. LeRoy and Maitland, won first prize. 
The full score is as follows :— 

First Round.—¥E. H. Coffey and A. C. Coffey beat W. 
Cunningham and W. H. Kenyon, 6-0, 6-4; G. Richards and 
H. W. Slocum beat H. C. Bowers and’ F. . Hynes, 6-0, 6-5; 
a W. DeForest and G. W. Green beat C. Post and L. td 

4, 3-6, 6- W. H. Wickham and R. T. Halsey beat V. G. 
fd and aH G. Trevor, 4-6, 6-4, 6-3; H.S. LeRoy and T. 
Maitland beat O. Campbell and W. T. Floyd, 6-3, 5-6, 6-4. 

Second Round.— H. W.Slocum and G. Richards beat E. H. 
and A. C. Coffey, 6-1, 6-2; G. W. Green and H. W. DeForest 
beat W. H. Wickham and R. T. Halsey, 6-3, 4-6, 6-5; H.S. 
LeRoy and T. Maitland a bye. 

Third Round. —H.S. LeRoy and T. Maitland beat G. W. 
Green and H. W. DeForest, 6-3, 6-o; G. W. Richards and H. 
Slocum a bye. 

Final ed, —H. W. Slocum and G. W. Richards -. a. 
Maitland and H. S. LeRoy, 6-4, 3-6, 6-4. 

AT the annual meeting of the Roseville ‘ae 
Tennis Club, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: president, A. W. Bray, Jr. ; vice- 
president, Geo. H. Gaston; secretary, Rev. J. H. 
Polhemus ; treasurer, A. B. Lyde; board of di- 
rectors, A. W. Bray, Jr., George H. Gaston, Rev. 
J. H. Polhemus, A. B. Lyde, James Bannister, Wm. 
H_ Peck, and Robert D. Mead. 


RACQUET 


THE annual series of games for the championship 
of the New York Racquet Club began at the court 
of the club, at their building on Twenty-sixth street 
and Sixth avenue on March 6, the initial match 
being played by Messrs. David Lydig and Emanuel 
La Montague. The contest was best three games 
in five, fifteen was up. The gallery of the court 
was filled with members, and the contest, though 
rather one-sided in its result, was fully enjoyed, it 
being characterized on both sides by some very fine 


play. The full score of the match is appended :— 
FIRST GAME, 

La Montague...... I2am1t1 1 2 2 O—I0 

AIMS: sn wsb ess se0 es 3 £2 ££ & 2 O—15 


Aces by service, La Montague, 7 by returns 3—10 
cd Lydig, 7 by returns,8—15 


SECOND GAME, 


RID. . cpssnesesa§ 2 20 2 22 3—I17 
La Montague...... 150233000 setso—I4 
Aces by serv ice, Lydig M, by returns 6—17 

La Montague, 7 by returns 7—14 


THIRD GAME, 


Lydig........0 1103020100 3 3 I—I5 


La Montague... OOTIOOO3 10112 —9g 
Aces by service, Lydig 9; by returns, 6—15 

= La Montague, 3 by returns, 6—9 
Total aces by service, Lydig, 27, by returns, 20; 

total aces, 47. 

Total aces by service, La Montague,17, by returns, 

16; total aces, 33. 

The noted professional of the club, J. Lockhart, 
scored the match. 

It will be seen by the score that Mr. Lydig’s 
service was very effective. Both did some fine work 
in recovery, and Mr. La Montague’s low cuts just 
above the black-board were loudly applauded. The 
tourney will last through March into April. 
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ROWING. 


FIXTURES, 


April 3. Oxford-Cambridge Annual Eight-Oared 
Match. 

July tor 2. Yale-Harvard Eight-Oared Match, 
at New London, Conn. 

Dr. NEIDE, who has been taking a rowing trip in 
his boat Awsora through the Florida rivers and 
bayous, writes from Jacksonville that he has just 
returned from his journey, which extended from 
Mosquito Inlet up the Hillsboro River, through 
Mosquito Lagoon, the Hanlove Canal, and down 
the Indian River to Indian River Inlet, thence back 
to Rockledge and over to Lake Poinsett, and then 
down the St. Johns River to Sanford. He says: 
“*T have seen crooked rivers in my day, but never 
anything to quite equal the upper St. Johns. We 
encountered a bear, and alligators innumerable, 
while on the river. Deer are plentiful, and we 
broiled some venison over coals made from wild 
orange wood. Millions of dead fish lie along the 
shores of the beautiful Indian River, having been 
killed by the sudden change in the temperature of 
the water during the ‘ Florida freeze.’ ” 


CLUB ELECTIONS, 


NavTiLus RowinGc C vs, Brooklyn, March 3, 
elected officers as follows: president, Edward Pear- 


son; vice-president, William Densler ; secretary, 
John A. Pollock; treasurer, Edgar J. Williams ; 
captain, Abram B. Pruden; first lieutenant, 


Rudolph Hillman, and second lieutenant, Marcus 
Donally. 

Lonc IsLAND AMATEUR ROWING ASSOCIATION, 
composed of the Nereus, Pioneer, Varuna, Seawan- 
haka, Nautilus, and Ariel Boat clubs, February 1. 
Election :— president, County Clerk John M. 
Ranken ; vice-president, J, J. Judd; secretary, L. 
C. Hopkins. 

Passaic RIVER AMATEUR ROWING ASSOCIATION. 
Following officers for the current year : commodore, 
Michael A. Mullen, of the Institute Boat Club; 
secretary, Mr. J. Kendall Smith, of the Passaic 
Boat Club; treasurer, J. Wood Adams, of the 
Mystics. 

PaciFic RowiInG ASSOCIATION, February 27: 
president, R. Cunningham; vice-president, C. C. 
Long; second vice-president, C. Lipp; treasurer, 
A. Rothkoff; recording secretary, H. Dobbin; 
financial secretary, J. B. Kelly; regatta committee, 
C. Lipp, C. Long, D. Bassett, J. McCann, H. 
Dobbin, J. O’Dwyer; executive committee, G. 
Branch, G. A. Faylor, A. Rothkoff, P. McCarthy, 
J. McDonald, G. Leiginger. 

Passaic AMATEUR ROWING ASSOCIATION. An- 
nual meeting, February 26, at Newark. Officers 
elected : commodore, Michael Mullin, Institute B.C. ; 
secretary, J. Kendall Smith, Passaic B.C.; treasurer, 
J. Wood Adams, Mystic, B.C. 

THE Excelsior Club, of Detroit, on February 24: 
president, L. H. Baldwin; vice-president, F. D. 
Standish ; secretary, C. Fairbairn ; treasurer, H. W. 
Jessop; captain, C. Harrah ; board of managers, 
Beck, Clegg, Peocock, C. D. Standish, H. Hawk, 
and the president, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer, ex officio. 

THE Everett Boat Club of East Boston, Mass., 
has elected the following officers: president, M. F. 
McLaughlin ; vice-president, J. J. Toohig ; treasurer, 
M. J. Campbell ; financial secretary, J. Henneburg ; 

















recording secretary, William Hayes ; captain, M. F. 
McLaughlin. 

At the annual meeting and dinner of the Mountain 
Boat Club, Brooklyn, held at Hotel Dieter, Tues- 
day evening, March 2, the following officers were 
elected to serve for the ensuing year, viz.: presi- 
dent, Edward Pearson; vice-president, William 
Densler; secretary, John A. Pollock; treasurer, 
Edgar J. Williams; captain, Abram Pruden ; first 
lieutenant, Rudolph Hillman, second lieutenant, 
Marcus Donally. The annual gymnastic and 
dramatic entertainment given by the members of 
the club took place March 6, at the Brooklyn 
Athenzeum. 


ROD AND REEL. 


Bap fishing days there are none ; days there are one cannot 
fish, and those do not count; when one can fish at all it is 
always good fishing. — 47. M. Backus. 

ENGLAND is importing whitebait from New Zea- 
land, the fish are frozen and arrive in good order. 
This fish may be considered an important factor in 
English politics, it is supposed to be the young fry 
of the European shad. 

AT the annual meeting of the Newport Fish and 
Game Association, held at Newport, R.I., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, J. P. Cotton; 
vice-president, Rev. F. F. Emerson; secretary, F. 
H. Wilks; treasurer, W. H. Hammett ; directors, 
Thos. Burlingham, W. P. Sheffield, Jr., E. S. Ham- 
mond, S. E. Green, Benj. M. Thurston. 


LAST season’s catch of salmon in the Maine rivers 
was the largest in fifty years. —V. Y. Sun. 

Orricers of the Lake George Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game: president, Robert 
Lenox Banks, Albany, N.Y.; first vice-president, E. 
B. Worren, Philadelphia, Pa.; second vice-president, 
T. E. Roessle, Lake George, N.Y.; secretary, D. S. 
Dennison, Lake George, N.Y.; treasurer, Gallaway 
C. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa.; executive committee, 
H. H. Hayden, Lake George, N.Y., W. B. Be- 
ment, Philadelphia, Pa., Myron Brown, Lake 
George, N.Y., Le Grand C. Cramer, Lake George, 
N.Y., Leander T. Harris, Lake George, N.Y. 

BLOOMING Grove Park Association, Pike county, 
Pa. The officers recently elected for 1886 are: presi- 
dent, H. W. Nason; vice-president, S. M. Nash; 
treasurer, A. J. Post ; secretary, N. S. Smith. 

THE Fishing Gazette, of London, England, says 
that a patent has been taken out recently for an ice 
chamber fish-carrier and ‘‘ Fridgrator.” 

OrFicers of the St. Lawrence Anglers’ Asso- 
ciation: president, John J. Flanagan, Utica, N.Y.; 
vice-president, Chas. E. Emery, New York city; 
second vice-president, G. M. Skinner, Clayton, N.Y.; 
secretary, W. W. Byington, Albany, N.Y.; treasurer, 
William Story, Albany, N.Y.; counsel, F. M. Dana- 
her, Albany, N.Y.; executive committee, John 
Henry Quinby, chairman, Albany, N.Y.; E. H. 
Britten, Kingston, Ont.; J. H. Brownlow, Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y.; William J. Cassard, New York city; 
H.5. Chandler, New York city; Fred. E. Comstock, 
Rome, N.Y.; Geo. L. Crandall, Binghamton, N.Y.; 
W. G. Deshler, Columbus, O.; James Eaton, Utica, 
N.Y.; James C. Greenman, Utica, N.Y.;George Hall, 
Ogdensburg, N.Y.; William C. Harris, New York 
city; H. E. Morse, Clayton, N.Y.; A. R. L. Norton, 
New York city; James T. Story, Albany, N.Y.; W. 
H. Thompson, Alexandria Bay, N.Y.; H. H. War- 
ner, Rochester, N.Y.; Dr. Geo. Wheden, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; A. D. Williams, New York city. 
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A NEW rod and reel society has been formed at 
Babylon, L.I., and has been incorporated under the 
laws of the State. The incorporators are Wm. E. 
Dodge, Jr., Chas. E, Whitehead (also counsel for 
the N.Y. Association for the Protection of Fish and 
Game), Percy R. Pyne, and Cleveland H. Dodge. 
They are all intent on ‘‘Fysshynge wythe the 
angle.” 


THE ROD AND GUN. 


CANADIAN sportsmen, who revel in the use of the 
rod and the gun, have become exercised over the 
growth of existing abuses in connection with the 
reputable pursuit of game fish and birds, and at the 
annual meetings of their respective organizations, 
the subject has been already discussed with a view 
of obtaining the passage of laws which will remedy 
the evils complained of. At the meeting of the 
Kish and Game Protective Association of Went- 
worth County, Ontario, on February 11, the report 
of the special committee of the association appointed 
to take action on the matter of stopping illegal fish- 
ing, shooting, and trapping, found that quantities of 
deer had been killed out of season, especially by 
“‘hounding,” and that the illegal netting of fish had 
largely been indulged in in Burlington Bay and its 
inlets. Another question considered was the inju- 
ries done to prolific trout streams by the sawdust and 
rubbish from the saw-mills on streams. The offi- 
cers of the association in question are: Dr. Malloch, 
president; John I. Mackenzie, John Hall, Edward 
Tinsley, vice-presidents; Miles Overend, John 
Smith, W. G. Reid, C. E. Torrence, J. C. Mc- 
Keand, J. C. Goodenough, directors; F. L. 
H-oper, secretary-treasurer, 


James MARrRSTENS, of Brooklyn, who has an 
extensive correspondence with Long Island sports- 
men, reports wild fowl shooting as ‘‘ all quiet on the 
Great South Bay,” the flocks of wild ducks which 
thronged the bay and yielded such sport in Decem- 
ber and late into January having gone south since 
the bay was frozen over by the cold wave of the past 
week in February. Old fishermen augur from cer- 
tain signs that the fishing season in the Island bays 
will be finer this summer than known for years past. 
The trout are beginning to be on te lookout for 
sunny days in March and for tribulation in April. 


SHOOTING. 


THE members of the Narrows Island { hooting 
Ciub, Currituch Sound, N.C., bad ve: 


ciuily 
fine canvass-back duck shooting Guu we 
months of January and February. { ui:ccuent to 
the big freeze on January 8, animmenc 1. t cf 
fowl, including swan, geese, and ducky, occu re, but 
it was estimated by avery reliable outlo y, tit 
nine-tenths of the birds were canvass-!)..c! Cver 
100 of these fine birds were killed by t\.o ; uns in 


one day during the season. 
In Stein Mountain, Oregon, a party cf cicht, kunt- 
ing four days, one killed 15 deer, 3 antelope, 5 coyotes, 
I badger, ducks, geese, sage hens, willow grcuse. 
Another party of four, hunting three days, killed 11 
deer and I antelope, with smaller game. ‘The first 
party killed about 50 jack rabbits, with the rifle only, at 
range from 50 to 300 yards. As for the small game, 
10g sage hens represent one day’s shooting party of 
ten, and same number have brought in 1Co ducks, the 
result of one day’s shoot. : 
Mr. David KEELER, of New York city, and 
several other gentlemen, residents « ‘ msen Neck, 
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N.J., have secured a 1000 quail to stock the coun- 
try between Seabright and Red Bank. To preserve 
the birds, six keepers will be employed, and each 
land owner will plant buckwheat and wheat in wide 
belts along the fences, which will not be cut. This 
will give the quail a harbor from hawks and other 
birds of prey. 

E. R. KELLOGG, captain 1$th Infantry, states that 
pinnated grouse are becoming more numerous each 
year at Fort Hays, Kansas. ‘Tolerably good duck 
and snipe shooting can also be had in the vicinity of 
the station, but the quail were destroyed in great 
numbers by the deep snows. 

THERE is excellent prairie chicken and duck shoot- 
ing during the autumn at Camp Popular River, 
Montana. 1058 chickens alone are said to have been 
shot by the officers of the 15th Infantry, U.S.A., 
and enlisted men. 

THE wild-turkey shooting about Fort Sill, 1.T. 
continues good. About 700 of these birds have 
been brought into the post during the past two 
years. Deer and antelope are becoming very scarce 
in this region. ' 

BLACK-TAIL DEER, antelope, blue quail, wild ducks, 
several of the shoal-water varieties, curlew, and 
mountain plover are reported in abundance within a 
radius of twenty miles of Fort Davis, Texas; each 
variety in its season. 

WILLIAM F. BARNES of Havre de Grace, Md., 
a well-known Chesapeake Bay duck shooter, dropped 
dead on February 22. He had been stricken down 
with heart disease. He was in his seventieth 
year. 

Mr. J. E. MILLER, of Cincinnati, O., at the 
February monthly medal shoot of the Independent 
Gun Club of that city, made the record of 69 out of 
70 American clay birds; including singles and 
doubles; making clean scores in three different shoots, 
and winning the fourth by Ig out of 20. The 
weather was intensely cold ; eight numbers partici- 
pated. 

A NEW shooting club in Cincinnati has been 
organized, and is known as the Queen City Shooting 
Club. 

THE Toronto Gun Club has pretty generally 
adopted 26 yards rise instead of 21, as formerly. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, January 1. — Alamo Gun 
Club’s meeting. Shoot No. 1, at 5 live pigeons, 
30 yards rise, English rules ; and 5 clay pigeons, 18 
yards rise, National rules. Five prizes ; twenty-two 
entries: L. C. Staffel and J. O. Sullivan each killed 8 
and tied for first and divided ; G. Critzer and T. H. 
Mickeljohn killed 7 each and divided second ; seven 
killed 6, and in shoot-off, A. Prescott won third ; 
three tied with 5 for fourth prize, which was won by 
W. Pancoast in shoot-off; J. B. Woods got fifth. 
Shoot No. 2, at 5 clay pigeons, 18 yards; eighteen 
entries: A. Thiele and J. O. Sullivan 4 each, divided 
first money; T. H. Micklejohn broke 3 and got 
second ; four tied with 2 for third, which, in shoot- 
off, was won by Kilbinger. Shoot No. 3, at 3 live 
single birds, 30 yards rise; eighteen entries: four 
killed clean scores, in shoot-off first won by A. 
Thiele ; nine killed 2, and, in shoot-off, second won 
by Ed. Palk ; five killed 1, and, in shoot-off, third 
won by T. H. Micklejohn. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.,- January 22. — Yuba City 
Gun Club’s tournament. First match, 6 single 
birds, 21 yards rise, six entries: H. Brittan and A. 
Robinson each clean scores ; in shoot-off at 3 double 
birds, H. Brittan, 5. Second match, 6 single birds, 
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21 yards rise, five entries: all clean scores; in 
shoot-off at 3 double birds, Weddrein, 5; J. Cle- 
ments 4, and Ed. Clements and Brittan 3 each. 
Third match, 12 single birds, 21 yards rise, five 
entries ; H. Brittan, clean score; Boase, 11. Fourth 
match, 3 double birds, 18 yards rise, eight entries : 
Hewett, first money on clean score; Summy Wed- 
drein, Boase and Brittan, 5 each, and divided second 
money. Fifth match, 6 single birds, 20 yards rise, 
both barrels: Boase, E. Clements, and J. Clements 
tied on clean scores ; in shoot-off, at 3 double birds, 
Boase won, killing 5. 

Newark, N.J., February 11.—Erb’s Shooting 
Grounds; pigeon match between L. B. Campbell, 
of Little Silver, N.J. and C. M. Hedden, of New- 
ark, N.J.; $100 a side, 25 birds each, one barrel ; 
the former standing at the 25-yard mark, the latter 
at 21 yards. ‘The day was very dark, and the match 
shot in a pouring rain. Hedden won, killing 20 
birds to his opponent’s 16, and shooting Campbell 
out on the 23d round. 

NEWARK, N.J., February 17. — Erb’s Grounds ; 
pigeon match (return) between W. Hayes and F. 
5S. Underhill vs. August Freche and Ed. A. Hawes, 
10 birds each, 5 traps, 25 yards rise, two barrels, 
Essex Gun Club rules: Hayes, 8; Underhill, 7; 
total, 15 — Freche, 8 ; Hawes, 7; total, 15. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., February 2.—The Rod 
and Gun Club’s weekly shoot. Ten entries, ten shots, 
possible too. T. T. Cartwright and L. H. Mayott, 
tied with scores of 82. ‘The three last military 
matches between JT. T. Cartwright and Lieut. 
McDonald being a tie of 117 points out of a possible 
150, according to the terms of the match, have to be 
shot over again’: 10 shots, possible 50; score: H. 
McDonald, 41; T. T. Cartwright, 37. 

WELLINGTON, MaAss., February 6.— Regular 
weekly shoot of the Wellington Gun Club. Fifteen 
events; the shooting being at clay pigeons and 
blackbirds ; about twenty members were present. 

STATEN IsLAND, N.Y., February 4. — Foley's 
Grove Grounds. Pigeon match between Jerry 
Maher and M. Cahill for $50, 20 birds ;-30 yards 
rise; both barrels. Although the weather was very 
cold, Maher shot well, beating his opponent 15 to 11. 

THE Boston Gun Club held a shoot, February 17, 
attended from all over New England. The princi- 
pal event of the day was the match for the individual 
badge of the Massachusetts Glass Ball Association, 
which was won by Dickey, of the Worcester Club, 
who broke 47 balls out of 50. 


BRooKLYN, N.Y., February 3. King’s High- 
way Grounds. — Tenth badge contest of Fountain 
Gun Club. Ten entries; 7 birds. First: C. W. 
Wingert, 28 yards, won in Class A, 7. Second: 
John Rathjen, 24 yards, won in Class B, 6. Third : 
Dr. Leveridge, 24 yards, won in Class C, 6. 

New Utrecut, L.I., February 3.—Clay 
pigeon match between New Utrecht and Flatbush 
gun clubs. Teams of seven; 20 birds from rotary 
trap per man, 20 yards rise. New Utrecht, 96; 
Flatbush, 91. 

THE Coney Island Rod and Gun Club held their 
regular monthly shoot at the Prospect Park Fair 
Grounds, Brooklyn, L.I., February 10. The 
winner in Class A was C. W. Wingert, standing at 
29 yards, and killing 7 straight birds from 3 traps, 
5 yards apart; E. Bushnell, 26 yards, 6. Class B, 
same conditions: J. Shevlin, 21 yards, killed all his 
birds, but, having used his second barrel twice, his 
score was 6; W. Hawkes, 21 yards, 5. Special 
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Templeton prize, same conditions: J. C. Defrane, 
26 yards, first, after shooting off tie on 6 with M. 
Kane. 

THE Fountain Gun Club, of the Long Island 
Sportsmen’s Association, had a shoot February 17. 
The first seven shots were handicapped from 24 to 
28 yards. Out of 63 birds skot at, under Hurlingham 
rules, only 12 got away. In Class A, L. T. Duryea 
killed 6 out of 7 from the 28-yard mark ; in Class B, 
from the 24-yard mark, C. Chappell killed 7 straight, 
and in Class C, from the 21-yard mark, T. Stewart 
killed 6 out of 7, and won the club prizes. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
monthly shoot of the Jacksonville Gun Club. 
entries, 10 birds each: J. R. Tysen won with 9. 


February 9. — Regular 
x 


HAMILTON, Ont., February 2 to 6. — Pigeon 
shooting tournament, held under the auspices of the 
Wildfowlers’ Club. The conditions were 21 birds, 
26 yards rise. Prizes aggregating $1,000 were 
awarded. ‘The first man received $300, and the sec- 
ond, $200. The shooting was done in squads, and 
there were eighty-four contestants in all. W.Cam- 
eron, of Ottawa, and J. Humphrey, of Toronto, 
tied at 18 each. ‘The former received first prize, and 
the latter second. Adams, of Niagara, N.Y., won 
third prize; Cline, of Hamilton, fourth ; Woodley, 
of Hamilton, fifth; Koch, of Buffalo, Stroud, of 
Hamilton, and Griffiths, of St. Catharines, Can., 
divided sixth, seventh, and eighth prizes. 


CuicaGo, ILL., February 7. — Sixth medal shoot 
of the Diana Hunting Club, held at Thayer, Ind. 
Nineteen entries, 15 birds each, 30 yards rise, both 
barrels, ground traps: J. A. Kreutzberg won with 
a score of 13. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., January 26. — Tenth regular 
shoot of the Capital City Gun Club, at 20 singles ; 
8 Macomber targets and 12 clay pigeons; ten 
entries: William Clarke broke 15 and won gold 
medal. 

GREENVILLE, O., February 5. — Third telegraphic 
match between the Greenville and Norwalk rifle 
clubs. Weather cold and cloudy. Teams of six ; 
distance 200 yards, off-hand, Massachusetts target ; 
10shots. Greenville, 583, Norwalk, 573. 


CINCINNATI, O., February 10.— Match between 
Al. Bandle and J. E. Miller, 100 American clay 
birds, National rules, for $50 a side. Prior to 
match, in practice, Miller scored 116 out of 120, and 
79 out of 80, including 20 pairs. Bandle won, 
breaking 88 to his opponent’s 84. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., February 10. — Pigeon match 
between M. Gallagher, of Bay View, and F. P. 
Stannard, of Janesville, for $100 and State cham- 
pionship medal. English rules, 20 birds each, 31 
yards rise. Stannard won, killing 17 to Galla- 
gher’s II. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 27.— At Glendale 
Grove Grounds. ‘Team shoot of members of the 
Glendale Grove Pigeon Shooting Club. Fourteen 
men a side, 3 birds. F. Winegard’s side, 19; G. 
Wallace’s side, 18. 


PHENIXVILLE, Pa., February 1.— Pigeon match 
between Jacob Hill, of Reading, Pa., and George 
Channell, of Cheyenne; 35 birds each, Hurlingham 
tules, $250 a side. Hill shot his opponent out,on 
34th bird, killing 27 to Channell’s 25. 


NorRISTOWN, Pa., January 1.— Washington 
Square Grounds annual shoot of the Eureka Gun 
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Club, at 10 live birds, at 21 yards rise, and 15 Li- 
gowsky clay birds, at 18 yards rise. Fourteen en- 
tries. First, H. W. Gammons, 21; second, J. U. 
Cassell, 18. 

A MATCH at pigeons, 25 yards rise, took place, 
February 18, at Germantown. Frank Kleinz, Wil- 
liam Greenwood, and Myers each killed g birds 
straight. 

NEWARK, N.J., February 12.— Erb’s Grounds; 
pigeon match; August Freche and Ed. A. Hawes 
vs. W. Hayes and F. S. Underhill, ro birds zach, 
5 traps, 25 yards rise, two barrels, Essex Gun Club 
rules: Freche, 9; Hawes, 8; total, 17 — Hayes, 9; 
Underhill, 7; total, 16. 


THe Unknown Gun Club, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
held its regular monthly shoot at Dexters on Feb- 
ruary 11. ‘Twenty entries, 7 birds each, 1 barrel, 
handicap rise, 3 prizes. D. McQuillan, 21 yards; R. 
Monsees, 24 yards ; I. Hyde, 25 yards, and F. Pike, 
25 yards; each made clean scores, and divided first. 
H. Knebel, 25 yards, and Ch. Piate, 24 yards ; each 
killed 6, and divided second. H. Muller, 23 yards, 
and A. Harned, 22 yards ; each killed 5, and divided 
third. 

BERGEN Point, N.J., February 22. Club 
Grounds. Holiday shoot of Carteret Gun Club. 
Subscription cup shoot; ten entries, 10 birds each, 
handicap rise, three misses out, 50 yards boundary. 
Williams 29 yards, and Henry 28 yards, tied with 9 
each. Henry won in shoot-off, Williams got second 
prize. Double bird shoot, six entries, 5 pairs each, 
25 yards rise, Henry won, killing 6. Team shoot ; 
teams of four; 5 birds each, handicap rise; Stone’s 
team 14, Gladwin’s team II. 


MATAWAN, N.J., February 25. Pigeon match 
between L. B. Campbell of Little Silver, N.J., and 
J. Cavanagh of Madison, N.J., for $300; 35 birds, 
25 yards rise; trap, find and handle. Match shot 
in pouring rain. Campbell won, shooting his op- 
ponent out on the 29th bird. Campbell shot at 29 
and killed 22, Cavanagh shot at 28 and killed 15. 


LonG BraANncH, N.J., February 13. West Ead 
Gun Club Grounds. Pigeon match between Doug- 
las Slocum, of Pleasure Bay, and William Green, of 
Long Branch; 50 birds, 25 yards rise, $150 a side. 
Slocum won by a score of 36 to 31. 


RUTHERFORD, 


N.J., “February 3. 
monthly shoot of the Boiling Spring Gun Club. 
Ten entries; 15 American clay birds, 3 traps, 18 


Regular 


yards rise. L. 
second with 11. 


Lane, first with 12; E. V. Jochem, 


A SERIES of pigeon shooting matches were decided, 
February 18, on the Carteret Gun Club’s grounds, at 
Bergen Point. The contestants were Messrs. Glad- 
win, James and Williams. The conditions of the 
matches were 10 birds each, handicap rise and 50 
yards boundary. Mr. Gladwin was successful in the 
first, fourth, and seventh matches; Mr. James won 
the secorid, and Mr. Williams the third, fifth, sixth, 
and eighth. 


AT WEEHAWKEN, N.J., February 10, Messrs. 
Fountain and Hill, of the Washington Heights Club, 
shot a tie match with Messrs. Mall and Dunseath, 
of the Algonquin Club, each team killing 30 birds 
out of 40 a side, 30 yards rise, 50 yards boundary. 

COLLINSVILLE, CONN., Fébruary 3. The follow- 
ing scores were made at the weekly meeting of the 
Canton Rifle Club: Conditions, 200 yards, Massa- 
chusetts target; off-hand; no reéntry; 10 shots: 
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O. B. Hall, 112; S. J. Lyon, 109; G, J. Case, 100 ; 
Jay Hamilton, 99; F. C. Hawes, 95, and J. I. An- 
drews, 93. 

GARDNER, Mass., February 4. Hackmatack 
range. Regular meet of the Gardner Rifle Club. 
New Standard American target; 200 yards off-hand: 
G. F. Ellsworth, 79, 77 — 158; W. C. Loveland, 77, 
78 — 155; G. C. Goodale, 77, 74 — 154; A. Mathews, 
78, 76—154; George Warfield, 72, 77—149;C. N. 
Edgell, 78, 63 — 141; Charles Crabtree, 57, 63 — 120. 

WokrCESTER, Mass., February 4. Pine Grove 
range. Meet of the Worcester Rifle Association. 
American standard target; wind unfavorable, weather 
cold, 10 shots; possible, 100. Record match: 
Brown, 82. Practice scores: Brown, 81. 

THE first report of a practice score this season 
comes from Mr. G. C. Spencer, of Tremont, N.Y., 
who upon Washington’s birthday opened his score- 
book for 1886 with an American round of 86 hits, 
506 score. 

FOREIGN. 


List of Winners of the grand prize at the Monaco 
International Tournaments: 


1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 
1877, 
1878, 
1879, 


Mr. George L. Lorrillard (America). 
Mr. J. Jee, V. C., C. B. (English). 

Sir William Call, Bart. (English). 
Capt. Aubrey Patton (English). 

Capt. Aubrey Patton (English). 

Mr. W. Arundel Yeo (English). 

Mr. H. Cholmondely Pennel (English). 
Mr. E. R. G. Hopwood (English). 

1880, Comte Michel Esterhazy (Hungarian). 

1881, M. Godefroy Camaner (Belgian). 

1882, Comte de St. Quintin (French). 

Mr. H. J. Roberts ( English). 
Le Comte de Caserla (Italian). 
, M. Leon de Dorlodot (Belgian). 
, Signor Guidicini (Italian). 
2 late George Lorillard was one of the best 
shooters that ever faced the traps in this 
country or Europe. In 1872 he won the Grand 
Prize at Monaco. After his return home he beat 
all the crack shots of the Jerome and Long Island 
gun clubs, including Mr. Howard Jaffray, the 
famous shot. Mr. Jaffray had beaten Mr. Lorillard 
in several matches previously; and would have lost 
$20,000 if any one had taken his offers, as he felt 
quite sure of beating him. But all the money he 
could invest was $3,500, which was on joint account 
with a well-known Brooklyn gentleman. As it was, 
Mr. Lorillard only won his last match with Mr. 
Jaffray by one bird. 

Monaco, — The annual pigeon shooting carnival 
at Monaco began on Saturday, January 16. Mr. 
Edgar Murphy represented America. The Poule 
d’Essai (2 birds at 24, 2 at 26, and 2 at 27 meters) 
resulted in seven killing all the’ birds, among the 
number being Mr. Edgar Murphy. There were 
fifty-four contestants. In shooting off the ties at 28 
meters Mr. Murphy was absent. The first prize was 
won by a M. Mongorge, the second by Sig. Ma- 
mette Ghido, the third by Mr. Seaton, and the fourth 
by Mr. M. L. Maskens. The second event of im- 
portance was the Prix d’Ouverture, at 5 birds at 25 
meters. It had sixty-three shooters, of whom twenty, 
including Mr. Murphy, killed their 5 birds. In 
shooting off the ties, ‘‘ miss and out,” M. de Guilh- 
menson won first prize, with a total of 15 killed. 
Sig. Ghido and M. Luzzani tied for second and third 
prizes, with 15 killed ; they afterwards shot off and 
Sig. Ghido won the second prize, M. Luzzani the 
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third, and Count de Robiano took the fourth prize, 
with 12 killed. Mr. Murphy missed his eleventh 
bird. The London Sfortsman’s report of the shoot 
describes Mr. Murphy as ‘‘a rattling good shot.” 
The Grand Prix du Casino, the event of the meeting, 
was begun on the 24th, It is a two-days’ event, con- 
testants shooting the first day at 5 birds at 26 meters, 
and on the second, 7 at 27 meters, 3 misses to 
retire. There were seventy-five competitors. The 
weather was cold, with rain. On the first day four 
rounds were shot, with twenty-seven contestants, 
each killing 4, Mr. Murphy’s name not being in the 
list; of the others, twenty-nine had each killed 3 
birds. Of the ‘‘ foreigners” in best form, the 
French were first and the Italians next. The bad 
form shown by the English shooters is attributed to 
the very little shooting now done at the fashionable 
London clubs, pigeon shooting, owing to the oppo- 
sition of the Princess of Wales, being decidedly un- 
fashionable. The match was decided the second day. 
The prize was an object of art and $4,000 added to 
a sweepstakes of $40 each, and after twenty-eight 
had shot off a tie on 12 birds (a clean score), Signor 
Guidicini won first prize, Lord de Clifford second, 
M. Garoli third, and Vicomte de Quelen fourth ; 
Mr. Murphy, who did some good work at the inter- 
national meeting, just managing, however, to miss 
often enough to fail to capture a prize, scored at last 
by taking the fourth prize in the Prix de Consolation 
on January 28, in a field of forty-four, and with one 
of the heaviest handicaps of the lot to contend 
against. 


RIFLE. 


BRATTLEBORO’, VT., RIFLE CLUB had a match 
with the Johnstown, Penn., Rifle Club February 20, 
1886, the Brattleboro’ club shooting 200 yards on 
the standard American target, the Johnstown club 
using the same, reduced one-half in size, at 100 
yards, the match being a telegraph match, accepted 
from a challenge by the Brattleboro’ club in the 
American field, of which the Brattleboro’ club were 
the winners, as will be seen from the scores : 


BRATTLEBORO’ TEAM, JOHNSTOWN TEAM. 
Score. 
aS eae oe eee 78 
>. L. Cobb 5 oo Noon 
x. H. Sargent . Cooper 
. S. Nichols Peter Litzell 
Geo. C. Rhodes 
as. A. Rhodes 
)». H. Espey 
Lincoln Rhodes 
. A, Freeman 
*, S. Rhodes 


. M. Wood 
Thos. 
G. BL R 
A. W. 


THE Brattleboro’ Vt., Rifle Club had a telegraph 
match with the Rod and Gun Rifle Club of Spring- 
field, Mass., February 22, each club sending a repre- 
sentative. Lieutenant H. McDonald for Spring- 
field club, J. W. Smith for Brattleboro’ club. A match 
was shot on the standard American target, at 200 
yerds off-hand, under the National rules. 


BRATTLEBORO’ TEAM. SPRINGFIELD TEAM. 
W.°M. Farrow 5 H 
G. B. Read T. B. Wilson 
. T. Hare... 
. T. Stephens 
. W. Bull.. 
. C. Tolbot. 


A; W. Nichols.......... 95 & 
H. M. Wood.... E 
A. S. Nichols N 
H. C. French... Z 


. A. Mayott 
. T. Cartwright 


Thos. Hannon.. : }: A. Wilson . . 
T 
S. K. Hindley. 
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In the Brattleboro’ club record match, at Oak 
Grove Range, on February 20, C. L. Cobb scored 
79, W. M. Farrow, 78 points, and H. M. Wood, 
77. Thisclub has a record match which consists of 
the first 10 shots fired on any regular shooting day 
from which a record is kept for the purpose of 
making up teams for team matches. After this it is 
practice or special record. 

THE members of the First Regiment, N.J.N.G., 
on February 13, received the prizes won during the 
season of 1885. ‘The silver bars offered by Gov- 
ernor Abbott were awarded to Major Brientnall and 
Private William Disbrow, the former also winning 
the regimental championship badge for scoring 44 
out of 50 possible points. Champion badges were 
presented to Private John Green, Company A ; 
Lieutenant G. Handley, Company B; Lieutenant 
S. Shackleford, Company C; Private Chas. Bon- 
stock, Company D ; Private Disbrow, Company E ; 
Captain George Schenk, Company F. 

L. L. Hupparp, the former president of the 
Massachusetts Rifle Association, who is now residing 
in Germany, is not permitted to enter the competi- 
tions there with the match rifle he was wont to use 
with such effect here, the reason being that covered 
sights are prohibited in that country. 

THE report of the superintendent of the Canadian 
Government cartridge factory at Quebec gives the 
result of his test with the Snider-Enfield rifle at a 
distance of 500 yards. The cartridge contained 
seventy grains of powder and a 480-grain bullet. 
Twenty shots were fired from a Whitworth rest, 
which struck within a circle 30 inches in diameter. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y., January 30.— Nine ladies 


assembled at Mr. Burns’ gallery, and contested for 
the Beginners’ Individual Championship, Creedmore 


target, muzzle rest; 10 shots, possible 50: Miss 
Spanahan, 46; Miss Thayer, 44; Mrs. Reed, 43; 
Miss E. Sheldon, 40; Miss Welsh, 40; Miss King, 
38; Miss G. Sheldon, 38; Mrs. Taylor, 35; Miss 
Drummy, 34. 

New York, February 2.—Zettler Rifle Club, 
weekly shoot, ring target, roo feet range, off-hand, 
possible 120: .M. B. Engel, 118; M. Donler, 117; 
B. Wahlter, 113; C. G. Zettler, 113; L. Flach, 
113; M. L. Riggs, 113; H. Holger, 111; G. Zim- 
mermann, 108; C. W. Karcher, 108 ; T. C. Noone, 
107; B. Zedler, 107; D. Miller, 105; G. W. 
Blaisted, 105. 

WaALNuT HILL, Mass., February 6. — Riflemen’s 

‘weekly shoot. The top scorers were: Military 
Match, W. Henry, 73; Victory Medal Match, J. 
B. Fellows, 85; Decimal Off-hand Match, W. 
Charles (C), 83; Rest Match, S. Wilder (A), 95. 

HAVERHILL, Mass., January 23.— Rifle Club 
Record Match, Creedmore target, 200 yards off-hand, 
10 shots, possible 50: J. F. Brown, 46; S. E. 
Johnson, 45; J. F. Bushfield, 43; J. Forbes, 42 ; 
F. Merrill, 41; C. B. Wright, 4o. 

Topeka, Kansas, February 4.— Topeka Rifle 
Club’s weekly shoot. Day cloudy, with light wind. 
Target same as the Hinman, without the fractions ; 
10 shots, possible 100. The top scores were — First 
score, seven entries: J. L. Paine, 68; G. J. Royce, 
68; Reed McCarter, 68; F. H. Martin, 63. Sec- 
ond score, seven entries: Reed McCarter, 74, and 
J. L. Paine, 72. Third score; Robert Thompson, 
79, and F. H. Martin, 63. 

Newark, N.J., February 17.— The regular 
monthly shoot of the Essex Gun Club took place at 
Erb’s Grounds. ‘The usual to-bird match occupied 
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the attention of the 15 members who shot Jor the 
trophy, with the following result; Poinier, 10; 
Hayes, Breintnall, Pindell, and Rogers, 9; Phillips 
and Gunmere, 7; Thomas, Heinisch, and Hedden, 
6; Terrell and Freche, 5; Heath and Unger, 4; 
and Campbell, 3. 


NEWARK, N.J., January 25. — Essex Rifle Club’s 
first competition for gold medal. Six leading scores. 
Mr. Dutcher, 49 out of a possible 50. 

INTERNATIONAL MATCH. — France and Belgium 
are now arranging the terms of an international mili- 
tary rifle match, which will be shot at some point 
near Paris early in the coming summer. The dis- 
tances wi.l include the short and mid-ranges ; but 
very few favor including the long ranges. One of 
the conditions suggested is for contestants to shoot 
their opponents’ arms at the short range and their 
own at the mid-ranges. The Belgians will use the 
Coinblain rifle, and the French are to be permitted 
to choose from any arm in use in European armies. 


CLUB ELECTIONS. 


THE following club elections have been held since 
our last issue : — 


CALIFORNIA GUN CLUB: president, Ramon E. 
Wilson ; vice-president, Howard Black; secretary 
and treasurer, IT. S. Butler. 

CaPIrAL CiTY GUN AND FISHING CLUB, Raw- 
lins, Wyo., was organized on February 1, with a 
membership of twelve. The officers are as follows : 
president, Joseph Inglis; treasurer, Chas. E. Bly- 
denburgh ; secretary, C. P. Hill; captain, C. P. 
Hill. 

BLACK HILLS SPORTSMEN’S CLUB, Central City, 
Dak. Officers elected for the current year: presi- 
dent, Dr. L. F. Babcock; vice-president, John 
Stannor ; secretary and treasurer, L. Koernisberger; 
board of managers, E. Butterfield, Al. Flaherty, and 
James Lawler. 

CapITAL City RIFLE CLuB, Topeka, Kan., has 
been changed to Topeka Rifle Club. The following 
are the officers: president, J. T. Williams ; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Frank H. Martin. Practice days, 
Thursdays of each week. 

BELT LINE GuN CLUuB, Kansas City, has elected 
these new officers: president, W. R. Kelly; vice- 
president, F. W. Deuser ; secretary and treasurer, 
W. J. Baehr; executive, committee, F. P. Morgan 
and S. Koth. 

CONNERSVILLE, IND., sportsmen in February or- 
ganized a gun club. The following were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: president, L. J. Ed- 
wards; vice-president, G. G. Stevens; secretary, 
Fred. Pfafflin ; treasurer, L. L. Broaddus ; captain, 
Fred. Snider; storekeeper, T. F. Thomas; board 
of directors, Fred. Snider, L. L. Broaddus, L. J. 
Edwards, Fred. Pfafflin, John Moore, Curtis Wright, 
and G. G. Stevens. 

EurekA, ILL., SHOOTING CLUB. First annual 
meeting held January 12. The following officers 
were elected: president, S. W. Lakin; vice-president, 
S. W. Myers; secretary, Otto J. Littell ; treasurer, 
F. M. Hoyt; board of managers, J. H. Chamberlin, 
B, F. Wright, and A. M. Wright. 

MICHIGAN SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, on Feb- 
ruary 9, elected the following officers for the coming 
year: president, Dr. E. S. Holmes, Grand Rapids ; 
secretary, Mark Morris, Grand Rapids ; treasurer, 
N. A. Osgood, Battle Creek ; director for four years, 
W. C. Colborn, Detroit, Mich. 
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OwEN Sounp, OnT., January 28. The Thirty- 
first Grey Battalion Rifle Association adopted a con- 
stitution and by laws, and elected the following offi- 
cers: president, Bt. Lieut. Col. Teiford; vice- 
president, Capt. McDonald; secretary and treasurer, 
Lieut. Mclean. 

TopsHAM, Mr, February 1. At the annual 
meeting of the Riverside Shooting Club, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the current year: presi- 
dent, M. C. Hall; secretary, Chas. Goud ; treasurer, 
A. Q. Goud ; assistant treasurer, A. S. Alexander. 

THE NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION, at a meeting 
of board of directors, held on February 1, at Macon, 
Ga., elected the following officers: president, Dr. 
5. E. Russell, Springtield, O.; general manager, 
Matt. RK. Freeman, Macon, Ga.; secretary and 
treasurer, F. C. Etheridge, Macon, Ga.; executive 
committee, Matt. R. Freeman, F.C. Etheridge, and 
W. W. Parker. 

NorWALK, O., GuN CLuB; the following officers 
were elected : president, John Casper ; secretary and 
treasurer, John Vaughn; directors, I.. Braadbeck, 


Chas. Weish, R. Vallentine, V. Hodick, C. Jame- 
We have thirty members, 


son, and Wm. Cleveland. 
and shoot every two weeks. 

HAVERHILL, MAss., RIFLE CLUB officers for the 
ensuing year, as follows: president, J. F. Brown; 
vice-president, C. H. Poor ; secretary and treasurer, 
J. P. M. Green ; captain, L. W. Jackson; executive 
committee, S$. E. Johnson, W. Worthen, and F. R. 
Merrill. 

SouTH SIDE SPORTSMAN CLUB, of Long Island, 
February 15, 1886: president, Roland Redmond ; 
vice-president, Charles Banks ; treasurer, John Ben- 
jamin; secretary, Francis O. De Luze; counsel, 
John E. Develin ; executive committee, H. H. Hol- 
lister, H. B. Hollins, Francis O. De Luze, J. H. 
Purdy, Wm. B. Kendall. For honorary member- 
ship, James Benkard. 

ELIzABETH GUN CLUB holds the same place in 
Elizabeth that the South Side Gun Club does in 
Newark, and Jersey City Heights Club in Jersey City. 
Among its members are some of Elizabeth's promi- 
nent men, namely: R. E. Chetwood, Fred. C. 
Marsh, Daniel Wolfskell, J. W. Hall, J. Alexander, 
Wm. B. Tucker, and many others. Ali the members 
are active, and their aim is to encourage trap shoot- 
ing in all its branches. The new club house was 
inaugrauted on February 22. Visitors are always 
welcome. The club will have weekly shoots and 
extra programmes for all holidays. The officers are: 
R. E. Chetwood, president; J. W. Hall, vice presi- 
dent; Wm. M. Parker, treasurer; C. F. Parker, 
financial secretary; J. Haskord, corresponding 
secretary. 

Nimrop Gun Cus of Newark, N.J.: president, 
Roger M. Williams; vice-president, Warren Goble; 
recording secretary, Frederick Klein; financial secre- 
tary, Wm. J. Beatty; treasurer, O. E. Bedford. 

CARTERET GUN CLUB of Bergen Point, N.]J., 
has been frequently at the score during the past 
month. It is in a flourishing condition, owning 
its own grounds, and having a roll of over fifty 
members. Its governors for 1886, are: president, 
William Hoey; treasurer, W. C. Floyd Jones; 
secretary, R. K. Buckman; J. Herron Crossman, 
Adolphe de Barry, Arthur Duane, W. F. Owens, J. 
Seaver Page, and Alfred de Cordova. 

West HosokEN (N.J.) GON CLUB was organized 
on February 9, 1886. Its officers are: president, 
John Berkley; vice-president, Edward Collins; treas- 
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urer, John McCauley; secretary, John Middleton. 
The club starts with sixteen members, and will 
practise at pigeons and glass balls once a week. 

CAMDEN (N.J.) SHooTinG ASSOCIATION — has 
elected the following officers for the current year : 
president, John Hope; secretary; W. W. Walker; 
treasurer, C. Helmall. 

RUTHERFORD (N.J.) ‘‘ BorLING SprinGs” FIsH- 
ING AND GUN CLuB, has elected the following 
officers for this year: president E, A. Jeaneret; vice 
president, C. H. Coe; treasurer, W. H. Maines; 
secretary, William Stevens. . 

NEWARK, N.J. ‘The Essex Amateur Rifle Club, 
at its annual meeting, elected the following officers 
for 1886: president, Roger Marshall; vice-president, 
C. H. Hiesel; recording secretary and treasurer, J. 
H. Huegal; financial secretary, W. R. Feits; 
sergent-at-arms, John Doon; captain, John Copper- 
smith; rifle-inspector, Godfrey ‘Tueller; scorer, 
Alfred Lake. 


WHIST. 


THE organization of the New York Whist Club, on 
February 15, is a noteworthy event of the month. 
The Carlton Club House, on West Twenty-fifth 
street is to be its headquarters at present. The 
club’s constitution provides, among other things, the 
following special rules for card-playing: ‘‘ The 
standard game of the club shall be short whist, 
counted by English points, without honors ; but any 
method of counting the game acceptable to members 
shall be allowed. All games of cards, except poker, 
loo, and other round games and games of hazard, 
shall be permitted in the club, and also games at 
chess, checkers, and backgammon ; du¢ all forms of 


gambling shall be strictly prohibited; and any in- 


fringement of this rule shall be promptly dealt with by 
the house committee.” The club started with 
twenty odd members, and this number will be 
doubled before the month ends. 

A WHIST tournament was begun at the rooms of 
the Bicycle Club, Springfield, Mass., on the gth ult. 
There were eighteen contestants in nine teams. 


WINTER SPORTS. 


THE winter carnival at Burlington, Vt., which 
was set down from the 16th to Igth of February, 
was postponed, on account of the heavy thaw, until 
the following week, when the programme was suc- 
cessfully carried out. Tobogganing, traverse slid- 
ing, ice yachting, skating, and various races were 
the chief features of the carnival. On the frozen 
surface of the lake was erected a Russian toboggan 
slide, consisting of two towers, 1,000 feet apart and 
50 feet high. The inclines were so arranged that 
the toboggans ran from the summit of one incline to 
that of the other. The traverse sliding was princi- 
pally down Main street, and though a speed of a 
mile a minute was attained, only one serious accident 
occurred. In addition to the out-of-doors sports, a 
concert by the Tuque Bleue Snow-shoe Club of 
Montreal, and a carnival ball was given. 

The snow-shoe races were run on the lake in dis- 
agreeable weather, on February 25, with the follow- 
ing resuits : 

In the 100-yard heats there were five starters; in 
the first heat the winner was Duncan Stewart, Mont- 
real Snow-shoe Club; time, 14%s. The second was 
a dead heat between J. G. Robinson, of the St, 
George, and Stewart ; time, 14s. By the rules of 
the race, the judges gave the heat and race to Stewart, 
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who thus carried the gold medal. In the quarter- 
mile race there were 6 entries; J. G. Ross beat W. 
Kerr, both of the Montreal Club, by about half a lap ; 
time, Im. 27%s. The other competitors dropped 
out. The medals to the men who finished the half 
mile race are a gold anda silver medal — J. G. Ross, 
first ; Paterson, Montreal, second. 

The most closely-contested was the two-mile race. 
R. Stark, of the Tuque Bleue Club, and L.. Lums- 
den, of the Emeralds, started. ‘The race was a 
struggle of endurance. The men could hardly keep 
their feet on the ice. Spurt after spurt was made by 
each, Lumsden passing Stark twice. RK. Stark won 
by two yards ; time, 14m, I4s. 


THE winter carnival at St. Paul, Minn., was 
opened on the 1st of February, and for several weeks 
the inhabitants of this western metropolis gave 
themselves up to the Ice King. The city was deco- 
rated profusely with bunting and emblematic signs. 
Some idea of the extent to which the carnival was 
entered into may be obtained from these figures : 

No. 
Members. 


1,400 
2,800 


easwas 4oo 
Curling 30 


No. 
Clubs. 


Snow-shoe 
T obogg: in. 


Shooting .... 2 4 
Total 45730 

An ice palace was erected, 150 feet long and 140 
feet wide. In the center a donjon town, 35 feet 
square and over 100 feet high, arose; this center 
tower being flanked by smaller ones on each corner. 
This palace was twice stormed, over 4,000 persons 
taking part in the brilliant scene. Numerous tobog- 
gan slides were built in the city, and winter races of 
all descriptions were given. 


ON Saturday, February 6, the Le Trappeur Snow- 
shoe Club, of Montreal, took their annual excursion 
to St. Hyacinthe. The annual races were run at the 
latter place, with the appended results : — 


First. — Half-mile (open), gold medal to winner. 
first, 3m. 10s. 

Second. — Trappeur march, one mile, each man carrying 20 
a8 (club), gold medal to winner. Joseph Beaudry, first. 

Third. — Quarter-mile, for the two St. Hyacinthe clubs, 

gold medal to winner. Geo. Simard, first. 

Fourth. — One mile (green) club, gold medal to winner, sil- 
ver medal to second. A, E. Teoret, first. 

Fifth.—Two miles (club), gold and silver medals. H., 
Grifard. 


A. Prevost, 


_ . THE annual cross-country steeple-chase of the St. 

George’s Snow-shoe Club to Lachine, came off on 
Saturday afternoon, February 6, and proved to be 
one of the snow-shoe events of the season, not only 
from the large number of starters and the exciting 
nature of the contest, but also from the fact that the 
cross-country record of the St. George’s was lowered 
nearly two minutes. 


THE races of the Montreal Snow-shoe Club were 
run in a rain-storm on February 13. The following 
are the results of the various races : — 


Two- mile (professional)— Won by 
waga ; time, 15m. 12%4s. 

100 yards (open) — A. E, McNaughton won the race in 13s. 

Pe mile (open) Mere hants’ C up — Four starters ; won by J. 

Ross ; time, 6m. 344s. 

Ce mile, green (open) — Won by A. Lamb, Albert Snow- 
shoe Club; time, 3m. 21s 

440 yards (open to boys under_15 years) — Four starters ; 
first prize, gold medal ; won by A. C, Macfarlane ; time 1m. 38s. 

100 yards (in heats) ‘gree n club— Weldon, 15! 4s, 

Two mile (club cup)— Won by W. Kerr; time, 14m. 34%s. 

440 ards (open) — Prize won by H. L. Shaw ; ; time, rm. 154s, 

urdle (in heats), open — D, Stewart ; time, 21s. 


Lezare, of Caughna- 
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Half-mile, open (championship of Canada) — First prize, 
gold medal; second prize, silver medal; three starters ; won 
by A. T. McNaughton ; time, 2m. 45s. : ‘second, J. G. Ross; 
time, 2m. 50} 

120 yards hurdle (in heats), 
time, 244s. 

120 yards (in heats) over virgin snow — Hughes’ Cup, open 
to life members. ‘Tl. Paton ; time, 21s. 


green club— Mr. Weldon; 


THE annual steeple-c hase of the Prince of Wales 
Rifles Snow-shoe Club came off February 12, over 
the mountain track. ‘The winner was W. Robinson . 
time, 22m. 


‘THE Red Cap Snowshoe Club of Halifax, N.S., 
on February 6, held their annual long steeple-chase to 
Bedford. The previous record over this course was 
lowered by the winner, E. B. Richardson, from th. 
17m. to th. 11m. H. B. Whiteford was second, 
in Im. 13s. The track was bad in places. 


THE Oritani Snow-shoe Club, of New York, with 
their rendezvous at Hackensack, N.J., have elected 
the following officers: G. M. Fairchild, Jr., presi- 
dent; William lllery, vice president; W. Holber- 
ton, secretary and treasurer; A. H. Schoff, C. J. G. 
Rechenberg, William A. Shortt, and E. E. Williams, 
trustees. The club has a large and growing 
membership. 


THE annual races of the St. George’s Snow-shoe 
Club were held, on February 20, at the Shamrock 
Lacrosse Grounds, Montreal. ‘The races were run 
in a high and cold wind that drifted the track. 

The following are the results of the various races:— 

First — Obstacle race (Indian) —Won by Hamrocks, Caugh- 
nawaga. 

Second — 880 yards (open) — Won by J. G. Ross; 2m. 39%s. 

Third—220 yards, “* Championship of Canada” — “Won by A. 
E. McNaughton; time 304s. 

Fourth — One — (green), 
Jones ; time, 6m. 

Fifth h — ‘Two ae (club) — Won by H. L. Shaw; 14m. 16s. 

Stxth — 100 yards, in heats (open) — E. McNaughton; time, 


open— Won by F. D. 


Seventh — 150 yards (in heats) boys— First, A. C. Mac- 
farlane. 

Eighth — 440 yards — Won by T. Ramsay; 1m. 32s. 

Ninth —One mile (club); first. prize, ‘‘ Winnipeg Cup.’’ 
- ond prize, medal presented by T. Gilmour, Esq., won by A. 

". McNaughton; second, D, C. McNaughton; time, 6m. 54s. 

“Tenth — 150 yards (club cup green); full uniform and tramp- 
ing shoes; First prize, gold medal, presented by His Worship, 
Mayor Beaugrand; second prize, silver medal, won by Mr. 
Robertson; second, Mr. Ferrier. 

THE annual races of the Tuque Bleue Toboggan 
Club were run on their slide, February 6. A pecu- 
liar incident occurred in the second race, when the 
winning toboggan lost the steerman at the top of the 
chute, and yet won the race without any steering. 
The races resulted in the success of Mr. A. Larue.— 
Gentleman-with-lady race, won by J. Paton and 
lady friend; six feet limit race, D. Macfarlane 
first; load-as-you-please race, R. J. Clarke first. 

THE following American toboggan clubs were- 
organized during February: the Langlade, Wor 
cester, Mass.; the Royal Roule and Aneota of St. 
Paul, Minn., and the WNetaska of Stillwater, 
Minn. . 

A TOBOGGAN club has been formed at Haverhill, 
Mass., with a slide over a natural decline. The 
secretary is R. S. Chase. 

THE metropolitan skating season this winter has 
been a very disappointing one, not only to the pub- 
lic at large in their having so few days’ skating at 
Central and Prospect Parks, but especially i in regard 
to the failure of the National Skating Association to 
get off their championship races and their figure 
skating contests. An effort was made to get off the 
ten-mile race at Shreve’s Rink, Hoboken, on lebru- 
ary 18. It turned out to be a mere scramble on 
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rough and broken ice, during which several of the 
skaters broke through the ice, and not only got cold 
duckings, but pretty severe bruises. O'Brien, of 
New York, managed to take the lead. Quack- 
burner, Lee, Maslin, all three breaking in and re- 
tiring, as did Phillips. 

FEBRUARY 26, at Van Courtlandt Lake, N.Y., 
Mr. S. D. See broke the hundred-yards skating 
record, skating the distance in 10 I-5 seconds, which 
beats by 1-20 of a second the previous record of 
10% seconds made by G. C. Walton, January 2, 
1885. 

FOREIGN SKATING. 

THE international races of the Hamburg and Al- 
tona Skating Club took place January 22 and 23. 
Axel Paulsen, who was in excellent condition, won 
his races handsomely, the records attained — 
3m. 5 2-5s. in the international and 7m. 14 3-5s. in 
the championship races—being nearly up to his 
best. The meeting brought out another very good 
skater in the person of Wybe de Vries, of Holland, 
who, in the last heat of the international contest, 
pressed Paulsen from beginning to end, and was 
only defeated by three-fifths of a second. At 
the conclusion of the speed-skating, some of the 
foreigners participated in the fancy skating, in which 
C. Werner, of Christiana, won first prize; Callie 
Curtis, of Chicago, second, and Axel Paulsen third 
prize. 


THE Vienna Skating Club, whose two thousand 
and odd members are taken from the highest circles 
of Vienna society, held its annual race meeting Jan- 
uary 17, at its speed rink, the ice being in the best possi- 
ble condition. The programme, consisting of five 
events, including one for the championship of Aus- 
tria, was excellently managed. The principal event 
of the day was, of course, the race for the cham- 
pionship of Austria, and the records made a marked 
improvement over those made heretofore. Last 
year L. Frey did the mile in 4m. 5 4-5s., while this 
year R. Millanich covered the same distance in 
3m. 40%s. In the junior race, half a mile, last 
year’s record was Im. 583/s., which the winner of 
this year, A. Blatter, reduced to Im. 42s. 


THE English National Skating Association carried 
out a meeting atthe Welsh Harp, at Hendon, last 
January. The ice was in magnificent condition, but 
there was a good deal of fog. Two silver badges 
and six bronze badges were won in the speed test. 
The distance skated was one mile, with three turns, 
and the following are the names and performances 
of the badge winners: Silver badge winners: 
George Smart (champion), Gravesend, 3m. 45s. ; 
W. E. Beresford, Hackney Marsh, 3m. 48 2-5s; 
Bronze badge winners: T. W. Scott, 4m. 1 3-5s. ; 
T. Laming, 4m. 3 2-5s.; H. Howich, 4m. 7s. ; 
Wellesiey Sayle, 4m. Ss.; E. T. 


Taylor, 4m. 10s, ; 
and A. Goodman, 4m. 24s. 


YACHTING. 

SCHOONER-YACHT Awmbassadress, Mr. Nathaniel 
Thayer, sailed from Boston for Bermuda, Febru- 
ary 8; guests, Bayard Thayer, brother of the owner, 
Frederick Bradlee and Ogden Codman. 

Mr. W. A. W. STEWART and Mr. C. L. Lee, 
two ex-commodores of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club, have chartered the British steam yacht, 
St. Bryde, built by Fife, at Glasgow, in 1879, and 
are going on a cruise up the Mediterranean, and will 
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come here in the yacht in time for the yachting sea- 
son ; touching at the Canary Islands, Madeira, and 
some of the West India Islands ev route. Captain 
Grove Porter, formerly in the Pacific Mail service, 
will go with them as navigator. 

SCHOONER Carlotta, formerly Carmelita, hence, 
February 10, for St. Kitts, put into Delaware Break- 
water, February 14, the captain having become de- 
ranged. Mr. Alfred Grimes, of this city, who was 
the guest of Mr. J. H. Belknap, the owner, brought 
the captain to this city, and engaged Captain Reu- 
ben King, formerly of the J/ztrepid, to take his 
place. 

THE steam-yacht, G. G. Greene, Jr., which went 
ashore in Blair’s Channel, Ocracoke Inlet, about the 
middle of January, remained ashore until February 
16, when she was hauled off by the wrecking steamer 
Resolute, and taken to Norfolk, Va., for repairs. 

It is reported that Mr. John Clark’s 400-ton 
steam yacht A/ohican (British), new last summer, 
and Baron Rothschild’s steam yacht Aeros , will 
come to this country next summer. 


Mr. J. R. Busk, the owner of the center-board 
sloop Mischief, is to visit Europe this summer, and 
“‘the iron.pot,” as her admirers love to call her, wili 
not be commissioned. 

A MATCH between the cat rigs, 7Aisbe and Em- 
Ell-Eye, is to be sailed early in June over the g-mile 
course of the South Boston Yacht Club for a purse 
of $i00; no restriction as to sail or ballast. 

THE present winter has been famous for club 
troubles among the yachtsmen. There have been 


adverse breezes and currents in the New York, the 
Seawanhaka, and, lately, the New Haven club has 
been obliged to discipline one of its members. 


THE fourth annual meeting of the Newark Yacht 
Club was held on March 1 at their club house. 
Commodore E. M. Grover presided, and a very large 
number of the members were in attendance. The 
reports of the officers showed the club to be in an 
exceptionally good condition, financially and other- 
wise. The election of officers resulted as follows: 
commodore, Thos. W. Dawson, schooner Sea Witch ; 
vice-commodore, Hardy Bush, sloop Cloud; secre- 
tary, Chas. H. Mayhew; financial secretary, Thos. 
Luff ; treasurer, Stealford B. Cullen, sloop Wini- 
fred; measurer, Geo. Hartung ; trustees, Chas. E. 
Cameron, sloop Zmmy C. ; Lysander Wright, Jr., 
steamer Duplex; Wm. B. Adams, sloop 77iton. 

The retiring commodore, Edward M. Grover, was 
presented with an elegant testimonial by the mem- 
bers. He has been commodore for three years, 
and has been untiring in his efforts in behalf of the 
club. The annual dinner was afterwards served in 
the dining hall of the club house, and was fully en- 
joyed by the large party of the members present. 


THE Eastern Yacht Club has made a new class 
for sloops so that the big ones can have a place by 
themselves. The first class will now include all 
sloops measuring 75 feet and over on water-line. 

AT the annual meeting of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club, a committee was appointed to 
secure a site for a club-house and anchorage on the 
bay. One member was elected. 

A PROPOSITION has been made for a grand inter- 
national regatta at Newport, similar to the one at 
Nice, France. 

Mr. Epwarp Burcess, the designer of the cele- 
brated sloop-yacht Puritan, has been elected an 
honorary member of the Atlantic Club. 
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THE ATLANTIC CLUuB, of Brooklyn, has a mem- 
bership of 208, and 105 yachts are enrolled. 


THE Royal Southampton Yacht Club has a mem- 
bership of 360, 120 of whom own 296 yachts. 


Mr. JOHN BERTRAM, the measurer of the South 
Boston Yacht Club, has started a yacht-building 
shop at the foot of O street, City Point, Boston. 

THE Sandy Bay Club, of Rockport, Mass., is to 
have eighteen races this season, open to yachts of 
any recognized club. 

A NEw yacht club organized in Boston is called 
the Hanover. 


TxHE Quebec (Can.) Yacht Club, less than a year 
old, has 200 members and 30 yachts. 


NEW YACHTS. 


AMBROSE MARTIN, East Boston, cat boat, 20 feet 
over all, 17 feet water-line, 9 feet beam. 

Mr. DinsMorRE, Cambridgeport, Mass., open 
yacht, similar to Cruiser, from design by Willis, of 
Port Jefferson, L.I. 

Mr. DINsMORE, Cambridgeport, Mass., 21-foot 
cutter, from design by Edward Burgess. 

THE new sloop Atlantic is being built by Mr. 
John Mumn, foot of Fifty-fifth street, Brooklyn. 

THE center-board sloop, now building by Henry 
Piepgras for Mr. W. E. Iselin, is to be called Zhe 
Vulture. 


Joun MumM, Brooklyn ; center-board sloop A ¢/an- 
tic, for members of Atlantic Yacht Club. Official meas- 
urements: 95 feet 1 inch over all, 83 feet 8 inches 
water-line, 23 feet 2 inches beam, 12 feet 3 inches 
deep, 8 feet 10 inches draught, 4 feet 5 inches for- 
ward 8 feet 7 inches aft; overhang forward, 11 
inches ; overhang aft, 10 feet 6 inches; least free- 
board, 3 feet 3 inches ; outside lead, 30 tons ; inside 
lead, 12 tons. Cost about $30,000. 


N. A. WILLIs, Port Jefferson, L.I., for Mr. F. L. 
Dunne: cat boat, 19 feet 11 inches long. 


THE dimensions of the new steam yacht, building 
at the foot of E. Twelfth street, by Mr. Theodore 
Durand for ex-Commodore E. M. Brown, of the 
New York Yacht Club, and which was noticed in the 
last record, are 106 feet over all, 96 feet water-line, 
20 feet beam, 10 feet deep, and 7 feet draught. She 
is to be built of the best material, and will be 
schooner-rigged ; will be launched about the middle 
of May. Engines by the Quintard Iron Works ; 
double compound tender; cylinders, 24 and 14 
inches in diameter, with 20-inch stroke, 4-bladed 
propeller, 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, 10 feet pitch. 
Estimated speed, 16 miles per hour. 

KEEL schooner yacht Dreadnought, Mr. A. W. 
Nickerson, is being rebuilt by Mather & Wood, 
Port Jefferson, L.I. She is 130 feet 3 inches over 
all; 115 feet g inches water-line ; 28 feet 5 inches 
beam ; g feet g inches deep, and 11 feet 3 inches 
draught. Poillon Bros., Brooklyn, 1871, Eastern 
and Boston clubs. 


Mr. Brown, of Tottenville, S.I., has lengthened 
Mr. Gilbert Haight’s sloop, Domino, some four feet. 
Her present dimensions are: 48 feet over all, 41 feet 
water-line, 14 feet 6 inches beam, 4 feet 6 inches 
deep, and 3 feet 6 inches draught. Brown, Totten- 
ville, S.I., 1884, New York club. 

Mr. PIERRE LORILLARD’sS twin screw schooner- 
yacht Reva (Dream) was launched February 25 from 
the yard of her builder, Mr. Samuel Pine, Pottery 
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Beach, Brooklyn, E.D. 111 feet over all, 20 feet 
beam, 9 feet 4 inches deep, 4 feet draught. 


THE frames on the new sloop Mayflower, being 
built by Lawley & Sons for General Paine, are spaced 
23 inches apart. There are fifty of them. The lead 
keel is 45 tons in weight. 


Mr. A. Cary SMITH is designing some changes 
in the iron sloop Prisci//a, and she will form one of 
the quartette of ‘‘ big uns,” which will come to the 
line next June. 

THE dimensions of the schooner Gi¢ana, recently 
altered, are as follows: over all, 115 feet; length 
of water-line, 97 feet g inches; beam, 20 feet 6 
inches; depth, 11 feet, and draught, 13 feet 6 
inches. 


Mr. CHARLES HANLEY, of Monument Beach, 
Mass., a 24-foot cat-boat for Captain Hill, of Monu- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRINGTON, of Bath, Me., a center-board 
schooner, 70 feet over all, 64 feet water-line, for Mr. 
William Minot, of Boston. 

Mr. F. J. Dunn, of Monument Beach, a 24-foot 
keel cat-boat. 


GEORGE LAWLEY & Sons, a center-board sloop, 47 
feet overall ; 40 feet water-line, 8 tons of iron outside. 
She is for a member of the Boston Club. 

C. E. Moopy, of Boston, to Clarence Putnam, 
keel-schooner Cornelia, 50 feet water-line, 15 feet 6 
inches beam, 6 feet draught. C. B. Harrington, 
Bath, Me., 1881, Larchmont Club. 


S. O. FREEMAN, Boston, toa gentleman at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., cat-rig Dot, 17 feet 6 inches over all, 15 
feet water-line, 7 feet 10 inches beam, 1 foot draught. 
O. Sheldon & Son, Boston, 1885. 

W. D. Hopckns, of Boston, to Dr. R. J. Kinna, 
of this city, keel-schooner Vishnu, formerly Annette; 
33 feet over all, 28 feet 6 inches water line, 11 feet 
beam, 5 feet 6 inches draught. Andrews, of Chelsea, 
Mass., 1881. 

Mr. E. P. DuDGEON, to Mr. T. J. Hamilton, 
steam-yacht Dream for $8,500 ; no record. 


J. W. SLATER, of Providence, R.I., to Dr. W. 
Seward Webb, through Manning’s Agency, steam- 
yacht Sappho, a screw schooner, 93 feet over all, 83 
feet water-line, 15 feet beam, 6 feet 2 inches deep, 6 
feet 6 inches draught. James Lennox, Brooklyn, 
1879. Lengthened in 1881 ; one cylinder, 12 inches 
diameter, 12 inches stroke ; vertical boiler, 5 feet by 
8 feet 6 inches, by New York Safety Power Com- 
pany. New York and Narragansett clubs. 

G. CHANDLER, of Boston, to a Mr. Wills, of Bos- 
ton, the center-board sloop Worth Star, 47 feet over 
all; 43 feet water-line ; 15 feet beam ; 5 feet deep ; 4 
feet 6 inches draught. Benjamin Appleton, Provi- 
dence, R.I., 1854; rebuilt 1873 and 1879. Eastern 
club. 

MARVEL & Co., Newburg, for Mr. C. D. Miller, 
of this city, steel steam yacht, 110 feet over all; 98 
feet water-line; 16 feet beam; g feet 6 inches depth; 
8 feet draught; frames, 3x2% angle, open hearth 
steel; plates, { inch; four watertight bulkheads ; 
she will be schooner-rigged; double compound 
engine, with cylinders 18 and 10% inches, with 18- 
inch stroke ; boiler, 8x8 tubular ; 4-bladed propeller, 
6 feet 6 inches in diameter, 10 feet pitch ; estimated 
speed, 16 miles per hour ; to be complete June 1, at 
a cost of $30,000. 

Mr. Henry Ricsy, of Canarsie, L.I., for I. J. 
Kallenbeck, of Brooklyn, a cat boat, 18 feet 6 inches 
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long, 8 feet 4 inches beam, 22 inches deep, 
inches draught. 

Mr. JOHN SELLERS, of Canarsie, L.I., for Mr. J. 
F. Barnard, of Brooklyn, a center-board cabin sloop, 
40 feet over all; 35 feet-water line; 14 feet beam; 5 
feet depth; and 3 feet draught. 

Mr. JAKE ScuMipT, of Tompkinsville, S.L., 
builder of Pluck and Luck, Dare-Devil, etc., for 
Mr. Conrad Roth, of the Hudson River Club, an 
open racing sloop, 27 feet long. 


and 14 


Mr. JEFFERSON BORDEN, Jr., of Fall River, 
Mass., is having a small cutter built at that place, to 
be called the J/ermaid. She is 26 feet 6 inches 
over all; 22 feet water-line; 8 feet 6 inches beam; 5 
feet deep, and 5 feet draught. 


THE official dimensions of the new sloop which 
Messrs. Lawley & Sons, of Boston, are builditig for 
General Paine, are as follows: 99 feet over all; 85 
feet water-line; 23 feet extreme beam; 21 feet 9 
inches beam at water-line; 11 feet 4 inches deep from 
keel to top of beam; 8 feet 10 inches depth of hold; 
9 feet draught at sternpost; 8 feet amidships; 4 feet 
forward; 18 feet with center-board down; 3 feet 3 
inches least freeboard; 3 feet 3 inches sheer; 6 feet 6 
inches height of stem from water-line; 1 foot 7 inches 
height of bulwarks amidships; 5 inches overhang for- 
ward; 14 feet 7 inches overhang aft ; the center-board 
is 21 feet long, 10 feet 4 inches thick, with 300 
pounds of lead run into the top of it to make it drop 
easily ; the mast is of Oregon pine, 80 feet long, 20 
inches in diameter at the partners; topmast of 
spruce, 48 feet long, 11 inches diameter at cap; 
bowsprit of Oregon pine, 80 feet long, 14 inches 
diameter at knight-heads. 


STEEL Steam Yacht for W. K. Vanberbilt, Harlan 
285 feet over 
3 inches beam; 
feet draught; to 


& Hollingsworth, Wilmington, Del., 
all; 252 feet water-line; 32 feet 
21 feet 6 inches depth; 17 
cost $300,000; designed by Mr. St. Clare Byrne, 


of England, who designed the Mamouna for 
Mr. Bennett. The engine will be what is known as 
the tandem compound, and the propeller is 13 feet 
6 inches diameter. She is to have three masts, to be 
square-rigged on the foremast; cylinders 22 and 45 
inches, with 42-inch stroke. Two steel boilers to 
stand 100 pounds pressure, estimated speed 13% 
knots, fitted with all modern improvements. En- 
gines designed by Mr. Joy of England. 


Mr. H. STANFIELD, N.Y.Y.C., is to have a 
centerboard sloop from a design by ex-Commodore 
Robert Center, N.Y. Y.C.,56 feet water-line ; 15 feet 
beam; 6 feet deep, and 5 feet draught. 

HENRY PIEPGRAS, Pottery Bez ch, Brooklyn, E. D., 
for a member of the N.Y.Y.¢ a center-board 
sloop, 56 feet, water-line, from a ‘design by Mr. A. 
Cary Smith. 

HENRY PIEPGRAS at Pottery Beach, Brooklyn, 
E. D., for Mr. Iselin, from a design by Mr. A. Cary 
Smith, a center-board sloop, 62 feet overall; 52 feet 
water-line; 16 feet 6 inches beam; 8 feet deep; 7 
feet draught; 12 tons of outside lead. Her rig will 
be very taut, and she will be raced for all she is 
worth. 

Ex-COMMODORE ARCHIBALD ROGERS, of the Sea- 
wanahaka Corinthian Club, a new cutter from a 
design by Edward Burgess. 

READ BROTHERS, of Fall River, Mass., for Mr. 
C. W. Anthony, a center-board sloop, designed by 
Mr. Jefferson Borden, Jr., 43 feet over all; 38 feet 
water-line; 14 feet 6 inches beam; 6 feet deep; 5 
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feet 6 inches draught; 8,290 pounds of iron outside 
in the form of a shoe, 22 feet long 13 inches deep. 

CapTAIN GEORGE N. MCLAIN, of Rockport, Mass., 
a copy of the Puritan, on a small scale. She is 24 
feet long; 9 feet beam; 3 feet 4 inches deep. 

Captain McLaAIn, of Bristol, R.I., for his brother, 
Captain George N. McLain of Rockport, Mass., 
centerboard sloop, 31 feet long; 11 feet beam; 5 feet 
deep; 4 feet draught; 7 feet overhang; 3 tons of 
ballast; mast, 35 feet; boom, 32 feet; gaff, 22 feet; 
bowsprit outboard, Io feet. 

DINSMORE & WILLIS, of Boston, a 25-foot keel 
cat boat for Messrs F. Stark and G. Scott, of Savin 
Hill, Mass. 

TRANSFERS. 

Mr. J. E. Suypam, of Brooklyn, to Mr. E. E. 
Benedict, of this city, through Bliven’s agency, cen- 
ter-board sloop Meta, formerly the Emma 7.; 43 
feet over all; 37 feet water-line; 14 feet 6 inches 
beam; 4 feet 8 inches deep; 4 feet 9 inches draught. 
John Mumm, Brooklyn, 1873. Atlantic Club. 

THE British steam yacht Wazkna, which left this 
city in January for the southward, has been sold to 
the Governor of Honduras. 

CAPTAIN WimMar, of Elizabethport, N.J., to 
Frank Bates, of Brooklyn, the sloop Annie M. (No 
record.) 

Mr. WILLIAM H. Putnam, of Winthrop, Mass., 
to Mr. William Crocker, of Nut Island, keel-sloop 
David Crockett, 22 feet g inches over all; 20 feet 11 
inches water-line; g feet 8 inches beam; 3 feet 4 
inches draught. Mr. Snow, Chatham, Mass., 1877. 

Mk. E. H. TOWNSEND, of this city, to Sir Roderic 
Cameron, through Manning’s agency, schooner Rena, 
74 feet 3 inches over all; 67 feet 6 inches water-line; 
21 feet 5 inches beam; 7 feet deep; 5 feet 7 inches 
draught. Mr. Beacham, Baltimore, 1880. New 
York, Atlantic, and New Haven clubs. 


OFFICERS. 

EASTERN CLUB, Boston; commodore, Henry S. 
Hovey; vice-commodore, J. Malcolm Forbes; rear- 
commodore, William F. Weld; secretary, Edward 
Burgess; treasurer, Patrick T. Jackson, Jr.; measurer, 
Edward Burgess; regatta committee, Daniel Apple- 
ton, George A. Goddard, Edward B. Haven, Henry 
B. Jackson, and Frank F. Peabody. Members of 
the council-at-large, C. O. Foster and George P. 
Upham, Jr. Committee on admission J. Malcolm 
Forbes, F. Cunningham, O. W. Peabody, W. G. 
Saltonstall, B. W. Crowningshield, Percivall L. 
Everett, E. V. R. Thayer, Alanson Tucker, F. L. 
Higginson, R. S. Russell, and H. D. Burnham. 
House committee, B. W. Crowningshield, P. L. 
Everett, Francis V. Parker, J. Henry Sleeper, and 
Edward Burgess. 

ST. AUGUSTINE CLUB, Fla. ; 
Douglass ; vice-commodore, E. 
tary and treasurer, R. F. Armstrong ; fleet surgeon, 
Andrew Anderson ; trustees, Mr. A. E. Douglass, 
Daniel Edgar, and H. P. Amidown. 

GREAT HEAD CLusB, Winthrop, Mass.; commo- 
dore, G. C. Abbott; vice-commodore, H. A. Turner, 
Jr.; secretary, L. K. Billings; treasurer, R. D. [re- 
land; fleet captain, S. A. Freeman; measurer, H. M. 
Belcher; directors, G. C. Abbott, E. H. Bradshaw, 
C. H. Billings, C. S. Teuksbury, A. E. Prince; 
gag committee, H. Hutchinson, $. A. Freeman, 

A. Joslin, J. H. Hartley, S. S. Smith; member- 
ship committee, G. C. Abbott, H. E. Turner, Jr., 


commodore, A. E. 
W. Clark; secre- 
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L. K. Billings, R. D, Ireland, E. A. Cook, C. B. 
Belcher, H. M. Belcher? J. H. Seavey, J. H. Hart- 
ley, J. Hopewell, Jr., G. W. Paul, C. G. Bird, and 
A. E, Prince. 

LARCHMONT CLuB, Delmonico’s; commodore, W. 
S. Alley, sloop Schemmer; vice-commodore, Charles 
A. Stevenson, cutter Yolande; rear-commodore, 
Gerard M. Barreto, cutter Vora; secretary, W. 
Harris Roome; treasurer, Eugene L. Bushe; meas- 
urer, Frank E. Towle; trustees, Augustin Monroe, 
Francis M. Scott, and William Murray. 

QUAKER City Cus, Philadelphia, club - house, 
West Jersey Ferry, Camden, N.J.: commodore, 
Charles E. Ellis, sloop Olga ; vice-commodore, 
Thomas S. Manning, sloop Swnxbeam ; rear-commo- 
dore, Charles L. Wilson, sloop President ; secre- 
tary, William S. Hoffman; treasurer, Samuel P. 
Wright ; assistant secretary, Richard W. Rerswell ; 
measurer, Rufus W. Wilkins; fleet surgeon, Wil- 
liam H. Vallette, M.D. ; trustees, Henry D. Walls, 
Samuel A. Wood, Robert P. Thompson, Thomas 5. 
Manning ; regatta committee, Charles L. Wilson, 
H. Clay Funk, E. A. Hildebrand, Oswald McAllu- 
ter, Robert M. Fish, Jr. 

SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN CLUB at Deimonico’s, 
February 26: commodore, A. Cass Cantield, cutter 
Isis ; vice-commodore, William E. Iselin, center- 
board sloop Vulture ; rear-commodore, R. H. Ellis, 
center-board sloop Regina ; secretary, L. F. D’Ore- 
mieux ; treasurer, William B. Simonds; measurer, 
John Hyslop; fleet surgeon, J. West Roosevelt, 
M.D. ; chaplain, G. R. Vanderwater ; sailing com- 
mittee, L. P. Bayard, F. O. De Luze, Robert Cen- 
ter, Jr., William Beekman, Jules Montant. 


AT the annual meeting of the Larchmont Club, 
eleven new members were elected. Trustees re- 
ported club property to the amount of 7,714. Total 
membership, 380; total number of yachts, 135. 
The system of measurement adopted by the Atlantic 
Club was adopted, and the time allowance of the 
Seawanhaka Ciub was substituted for the one pre- 
viously used. A provision for mixed rigs in races 
permits schooners to go in at 85 per cent. and yawls 
at 93 per cent. of their respective sailing measure- 
ments. 

NOVEMBER 17, 1885, at Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands, in honor of King Kalakaua’s birthday. 
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Open regatta for prizes of $30 and $15. First class, 
three starters, the Healani (1), the Kahihilani (2), 
the Pokii (3). Second class, open to all; prizes, 
$25 and$1o0. Seven starters, the Pofii (1), the Pau- 
line (2), the Made/ (3), the others not placed. 


Jersey Crry YAcuT CLuB has elected these offi- 
cers for the coming year: commodore, H. B. Pier- 
son; vice-commodore, C. A. Smith; treasurer, 


George Hawes ; seqretary, C. C. Pierce. 


FOREIGN. 


THE annual general meeting of the British Yacht 
Racing Association was held, February 10, at the 
Langham Hotel, Portland-place. There were pre- 
sent: Lieutenant-General Baring in the chair, Mr. J. 
Scott, Colonel Leach, Sir William B. Forwood, Mr. 
R. U. P. Fitzgerald, Mr. E. R. Satchell, Mr. J. 
Beavor Webb, Mr. S. Gibson Sinclair, Mr. W. G. 
D. Goff, Mr. Frederick Cox, Mr. Frank Willan, 
Mr. W. Baden-Powell, Colonel Dugmore, etc. 

The following were declared duly elected mem- 
bers of the council: Major Ewing, Sir W. B. For- 
wood, Mr. Francis Taylor, M.P., Mr. C. W. Pres- 
cott Westcar, Sir Richard Sutton, Mr. Frederick 
Cox, and Mr. S. Gibson Sinclair. 

Captain T. Harvey, of the Amethyst, and Cap- 
tain J. W. Hughes, of the Fazry, were elected mem- 
bers of the association.. 

The following proposals of the council were con- 
sidered and agreed to :— 

I. ‘In raccs for mixed rigs, or for the A B and C classes, 
the time allowances between yachts of the same rig, or of the 
same class, must be calculated on each yacht’s reduced ton- 
nage, or augmented tonnage, as the case yt ee. 

II. In the B and C classes the limit of the total sail area 
shall be found by multiplying the 1.8 root of the tonnage by 
the following constants :— 

Ct 
Schooners 

The sail areas and total sail areas in yachts under 10 tons to 
be calculated by tons and tenths of a ton. : 

III. Thre length of spinnaker boom in yachts in the B and C 
classes of all sizes shall be limited by multiplying the 4th root 
of the tonnage by the constants 18 for B class and 16 for C 
class; also, in the B and C classes, foot yards, head yards or 
head sticks shall not be allowed for spinnakers ; nor ring sails 
nor water sails. et 

IV. In taking the measurement for the mainsai!, if the tack 
cringle is below the boom, the measurement to be taken to the 
cringle. 
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UNLUCKY LOVE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL. P. HOOPER, 


| 


Bt 
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ut 


THERE’s a little maid I know, 
Who is fair and pure as snow, 
Dainty as a Jacqueminot, 
As a lily stately ; 
And the frou-frouw on the stair, 
Of her silken skirts, I swear, 
Seems to magnetize the air, 
Where she walks sedately 
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Il. 


She’s a head of ourling flax, 
Blue eyes like a doll of wax, 
Sharper than a ton of tacks 
Are her mots and speeches; 
In her grammar ne’er she trips, 
Grecian poetry she sips, 
With her Pekoe, and she clips, 
All that Spencer preaches. 


Ill, 


But she hath a pa in town, 

Queer old party, who will frown 

My attemps to win her down, 
Sneers at my affection ; 

‘Cause I’ve neither land nor loot, 

He repels my ardent suit, 

Calls me puppy, too, to boot — 
Deep is my dejection. 
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iv. 


Though I love her well she knows, 
And have thrice sought to propose, 
Accidents have happened so’s 

To prevent my popping; 
First, *twas at a roller rink, 
Gliding round we were, I think, 
When my skate got in a kink 

And I took a flopping. 


ws 


Second time, ’twas in the Zoo, 
That I chose for a place to sue 
For her hand — when the Emeu, 
Who were near encaged, 
Stuck his head out if you please, 
As I posed there on my knees, 
Gobbled up my hat with ease, 
That had him enraged. 
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Vi. 


Third time, we were in the sea, 

Bathing, that I sought to free 

My o’erburdened mind, and be 
Either blessed or shaken. 

Now, I’m not a swimmer bold, 

Ere was half my story told, 

A nauseous wave had o’er me rolled, 
Love words were forsaken. 
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What’s the proper tip to woo, 

Gentle stranger, surely you 

Must have been some like siege through 
In your verdant spring time. 

Tell me how to go about, 


Capturing such a redoubt; 
What’s the place to have it out, 
The engagement ring time? 
Delancey Pierson, 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN. 
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THE BLOCKADE RUNNER’S ESCAPE, BY M. J. BURNS. 


—See‘*A Blockade Runner Under Fire.” 








